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the statistic 


AL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL. 


THIS volume treats ot two British Districts and of a Native 
State lying along the southern slopes of theH.malayas, The 
two British Districts consist, to a large extent, o a su 
montane tract, annexed from Bhutin in 1865, after a war into 
which we had been reluctantly forced by aggressions and . 

tasnlts Themorenortherly of the* Districts, Darjrlmg, con- 

tains the sanatatium of the same name, which was ceded to « 
by the Raja of Sikkim in 1835, and supplied the nucleus aroun 
wh ch thi present District has been formed. Among its 
wooded spurs and valleys European enterprise has fern d 

lucrative field for tea cultivation, and a g 

, . rool heights within easy reach of Calcutta, it 

primitive hill-tribes furnish deeply interesting materials for the 
study of the Asiatic races; while its coal-fields and oreS 
t a cHW to ooen up a new era of mining and manu- 

perhaps e Bengal English capital is recruiting the 

settlements of labourers ^gt 
Z tea gardens, under careful supervision, from the over 
Vd Districts of the south-west; an organized migration 
^ a Mgher standard of comfort for the** who 

/usseekurew homes, and which tends to mitigate the struggle 

i;c p among those who remain behind. ^ , 

The more southerly of the two British Districts, Ja p - 
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. separate jurisdiction umy »»•** 
of the sub-montane strip, taken 
united with a corner of our old 
- and formed into a new ad- 

The territories thus amalgamated contain 
from the densely-peopled rice plain 
and exhibit the rural system 
of British rule, side by side with the 
• V thinly-scattered Himalayan races, 
of Kuch Behar the contrast is even 
' entered into 
and since then 


gun, dates its existence as a 
1869. In that year a part 
from Bhutan in 1865, was 
unwieldy District of Rangpur, 

ministrative unit. T. 

every variety of country, 
to the solitary State forest 
developed by a century 
primitive land-rights of the 
In the Native State c. 

more sharply defined. This little principality 
feudatory relations with the British m 1773) -- 
has reposed under the protection of its first and only treaty, 
a treaty which has sufficed to keep it safe and intact amid 
the frontier mischances of a hundred years. It discloses 
the Hindu system of administration still at work, but infused 
tbe honestv and vigour which English superintendence 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The local weights and measures are given in detail at pp. 102, 103, 
and 297, 387. In some instances in the following volume, these 
weights and measures have been converted into their English 
equivalents, and the native names have not been added. In such 
cases the reconversion from the English equivalents may be effected 
with sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables : — 

MONEY. 

1 pie (5^ of an dnna) = \ farthing. 

1 pice (l of an anna) = i|- farthings. 

1 annd of a rupee) = i-| pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is. 8d. 
to 2s. ; but for conventional conversions it is taken at 2s. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about i-J lbs. to 2*205 lbs. This latter is the standard 
ser as fixed by Government, and corresponds to the metrical 
kilogramme. For local calculations in Lower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs. The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows : — 

1 chhatak ( T \ of a ser) = 2 oz. 

1 ser ( ¥ V of a rnaund) = 2 lbs. 

® 1 man or maund (say) = 82 lbs. 

LAND MEASURE. 

* The unit of land measure is the bigha, which varies from £ of 
an acre to almost 1 acre. The Government standard bighd is 
14,400 square feet, or say J of an acre ; and this bighi has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 


shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions -Me 
lr to the reader. They may be addressed to me, 
o try the Government of Bengal, Calcutta. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


DISTRICT OF DARJILING . 1 


D ARJILING, the north-western District of the Rdjshahi Kuch- 
Behar Commissionership or Division, lies between 26° 3c/ 50" 
and 27 0 13' 5" north latitude, and between 88° 2' 45" and 88° 
56' 35" east longitude. It contains a total area, after recent trans- 


1 The principal sources from which this Statistical Account has been compiled 
are as follow : — (1) Answers to my five series of questions, specially furnished 
by Major J. M. Morton, the Deputy-Commissioner, in 1870 and 1871. (2) 

Report of the Forest Department of the Government of Bengal for 1870-71 and 
1871-72. (3) Bengal Census Report for 1872, with subsequent District Census 

Compilation in 1873 by Mr. C. F. Magratli, C.S. (4) Dr. Hooker’s Himalayan 
Journals, 2 vols., London 1854. (5) Dr. R. G. Latham’s Ethnology of India, 

London 1859. (6) Colonel Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta 

1872. (7) Paper by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, on the Koch, Bodo, and Dhim&l 

People, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1849, 
Part II. (8) Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1848, Part II. (9) 
Report on the Geology and Mineral Resources of Darjiling and the Western 
Dwars, by Mr. F. R. Mallet, F.G.S., published in the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India, vol. xi. Part I. 1874. (10) Selection of Government papers 

regarding the Tea Industry in Bengal, Calcutta 1873. (11) Special Report on 

the Land Tenures of the District, by Mr. J. Ware Edgar, C.S. L, Deputy-Com- 
missioner, dated 26th September 1874. (12) Special Report by Major Morton, 

Deputy-Commissioner, on the prevailing rates of rent for land growing ordinary 
crops, dated 10th August 1872. (13) Annual Report of the Inspector-General 

of Police for 1872. (14) Annual Report of the Inspector- General of Jails for 

1872, with special statistics for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870, compiled 
in his dffice. (15) Annual Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 
1872, with special statistics compiled for the years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 
*870-71. (16) Postal Statistics for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, 

furnished by the Director-General of Post Offices?. (17) Annual Reports of the 
-Meteorological Department for 1871 and 1872. (18) Medical Report, furnished 

by the Civil Surgeon of the District in 1872. (19) Annual Reports on the 

Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for the years 1871 and 1872. (20) Statement of 
areas, latitudes and longitudes, etc., furnished by the Surveyor-General of India^ 
VOL. X. B 
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fers, according to a return by the Surveyor- General of India m 
January 1876, of 1234 square miles; and a total population, as 
ascertained by the Census of 1872, of 94,712 souls. The principal 
town, which is also the Administrative Headquarters of the District, 
is Darjiling, situated in the lower Himalayas, in 27 0 2 48 north 

latitude, and 88 ° 18' 36" east longitude. 

Boundaries. — Darjiling District is bounded on the north by the 
Rumman, Great Ranjit, and Tistd rivers, and by the Phupchu, Rishi, 
and Rangpu mountain streams, which successively mark the bound- 
ary-line between the District and Independent Sikkim ; on the east 
by the Ne-chu and De-chu rivers, which separate the tract known 
as Damsang or Ddlingkot from the Western Dwars, now included 
within Jalpdiguri District, and also by the Mahinandd and Galmd 
rivers, which separate the tardi, or forest-plains portion of Ddijfling, 
from Jalpdiguri proper ; on the south by the Western Dwars and by 
Jalpdigurf District, the line of demarcation being indicated by 
boundary pillars ; and on the west by a lofty chain of hills, separat- 
ing the District from the Independent State of Nepdl. 

Jurisdiction. — Ddrjfiing has undergone many changes of jurisdic- 
tion. The Morang or tardi portion of the present District, lying at 
the base of the mountainous tract, originally formed a portion of the 
State of Sikkim, but was conquered and annexed by Nepdl In 
our treaty with the latter State at the close of the war of 1816, this 
tract was ceded to the British Government, by whom it was made 
over to the Sikkim Rdjd. In 1833 the nucleus of the present Dis- 
trict of British Sikkim, or Ddrjiling, was created by the cession of a 
portion of the hills by the Rajd of Sikkim to the British as a sana- 
tarium. This tract is described in the Deed of Grant, dated 1st 
February 1835, as ‘all the land south of the Great Ranjit river, 
east of the Bdlasan, Kahel, and Little Ranjit rivers, and west of the 
Rangnu and Mahdnanda rivers.’ In 1850 a military expedition 
against Sikkim was rendered necessary, in consequence of the 
Rdjd’s Diwan (Prime Minister) having seized and impiisoned Dr. 
Campbell, the Superintendent of Ddrjiling, and Dr. Hookes, while 
travelling in Sikkim, with the permission of Government and of the 
RIVHm Raja. The expedition resulted in the stoppage of th# 
allowance of ^600 per annum granted to the Rajd as an equivalent 
for the cession of the hill station of Ddrjiling ; and in the annexa- 
tion of the . Sikkim Morang or tardi, at the foot of the hills, and that 
portion of the Sikkim hills bounded by the Rammdn river on the 



north, by the Great Ranjit and the Tist£ on the east, and by the 
Nepal frontier on the west. In August 1866, by a Government 
Resolution, the hilly tract situated east of the Tisti, west of the 
Ne-chu and De-chu rivers, and south of Independent Sikkim, being 
part of the territory acquired as the result of the Bhutan campaign 
of 1864, was added to the jurisdiction of Darjiling, and now forms 
the tract known as Damsdng or Dalingkot. The revenue, magisterial, 
and civil jurisdictions of Darjiling District are, and always have been, 
conterminous. The jurisdiction of the Court of Small Causes, the 
ex officio judge of which is the Deputy-Commissioner, and that of 
the Subordinate Judge's Court, is confined to the hills, and does 
not extend to the tarai or sub-montane tract. 

General Aspect and Configuration of the District. — 
Ddrjiling consists of two well-defined and distinct tracts of country : 
namely, that portion of the lower Himalayas which lies west of 
Bhutan, south of Independent Sikkim, and east of Nepdl; and the 
tarai or plains which lie to the south of the mountainous tract, 
extending as far as the northern borders of Purniah District. 
The upper portion of the tarai or plains, which lies at the base 
of the mountains, is chiefly covered with forest and dense jungle; 
the lower portion, however, is more open and cleared, and in this 
tract rice is the crop principally cultivated. Dr. Hooker, in his 
Himalayan Journals , states that the surface of the plains from which 
the Sikkim Himalayas take their rise is only three hundred feet 
above the sea level, the mountains rising abruptly from the plains 
in spurs of from six thousand to ten thousand feet, densely clothed 
with forest to their summits. Since Dr. Hooker's time (1849), 
however, the forest has almost entirely disappeared in many 
parts, owing to the spread of cultivation. 

The following account of the physical aspects of the Sikkim hills 
(both Independent and British) is quoted from Dr. Hooker's 
Himalayan Journals (vol. ii. pp. 386-389). At the time of Dr. 
Hooker’s residence in the country, only the hill station of Darjiling, 
and admail tract immediately surrounding it, formed the British 
territory; and it was not until 1850, in consequence of the outrage 
by the Sikkim DarMr upon Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of 
Darjiling, and Dr. Hooker, referred to above, that the tarai at the 
foot of the hills, as well as the hill tract now known as the Darjiling 
Hills, or British Sikkim, was annexed. Dr. Hooker thus describes 
the physical features of the Sikkim hills : — 
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‘The main features of Sikkim are Kdnchanjangd, the loftiest 
hitherto measured mountain in the world, which lies in its north- 
west corner, and rises 28,178 feet above the level of the sea’ [since 
this was written, Mount Everest, in the Nepdl hills, has been dis- 
covered to have an altitude of 29,002 feet]; 'and the Tistd river, 
which flows throughout the length of the country, and has a course 
of upwards of ninety miles in a straight line. Almost all the sources 
of the Tistd are included in Sikkim \ and except some compara- 
tively insignificant streams draining the outermost ranges, there are 
no other rivers in this part of the country but itself and its feeders, 
which occupy the largest of the Himalayan valleys, between the 
Tdmbar in East Nepdl and the Md-chu in Western Bhutan. 

' An immense spur, sixty miles long, stretches south from 
Kdnchanjangd to the plains of India. It is called the Singalila 
range, and separates Sikkim from East Nepdl ; the waters from its 
west flank flow into the Tdmbar, and those from the east into the 
Great Ranjit, a feeder of the Tistd. Between these two latter rivers 
is a second spur from Kdnchanjangd, terminating in Tendang. 

' The eastern boundary of Sikkim, separating it from Bhutan, is 
formed for the greater part by the Chhold range, which stretches 
south from the immense mountain of Dankid, 23,176 feet high, 
situated fifty miles E.N.E. of Kdnchanjangd. Where the frontier 
approaches the plains of India, the boundary-line follows the course 
of the Tistd and of the Rangpu, one of its feeders flowing from the 
Chhola range. This range is much more lofty than that of Singdlila; 
the drainage from its eastern flank is into the Md-chu river, the 
upper part of whose course is in Thibet, and the lower in Bhutan. 

'The Dankid mountain, though five thousand feet lower than 
Kdnchanjangd, is the culminating point of a much more extensive 
and elevated mountain mass. It throws off an immense spur from 
its north-west face, which runs first west and then south-west to 
Kdnchanjangd, forming the watershed of all the remote sources of 
the Tistd. This spur has a mean elevation of from eighteen thou- 
sand to nineteen thousand feet, and several of its peaks (ofc which 
Chamidmd is one) rise much higher. The northern boundary of 
Sikkim is not drawn along this line, but runs due west from Dankid} 
following a shorter but stupendous spur called Kdnchanjhau, 
whence it crosses the Tistd to. Chamidmd, and is continued onwards 
to Kdnchanjangd. Though the great spur connecting Dankia with 
Kdnchanjangd is in Thibet, and bounds the waters that flow directly 
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south into the Tista, it is far from the true Himalayan axis ; for the 
rivers that rise on its northern slope do not run into the Tsdmpu or 
Thibetan Brahmaputra, but into the Aran of Nepal, which rises to 
the north of Dankid and flows south-west for many miles in Thibet, 
before entering Nepal and flowing south to the Ganges. 

£ Sikkim, thus circumscribed, consists of a mass of mountainous 
spurs, forest-clad up to twelve thousand feet. There are no flat 
valleys or plains in the whole country, no lakes or precipices of any 
consequence below that elevation, and few or no bare slopes, 
although the latter are uniformly steep. ... Viewed from a dis- 
tance on the plains of India, Sikkim presents the appearance — 
common to all mountainous countries — of consecutive parallel ridges, 
which run east and west These are all wooded, and are backed 
by a beautiful range of snowy peaks, with occasional breaks in 
the foremost ranges through which the rivers debouch. Any view 
of the Himalayas, especially at a distance sufficient for the remote 
snowy peaks to be seen overtopping the outer ridges, is, however, 
rare, from the constant deposition of vapours over the forest-clad 
ranges during the greater part of the year, and the haziness of the 
dry atmosphere of the plains in the winter months. At the end of 
the rains, when the south-east monsoon has ceased to blow with 
constancy, views are obtained sometimes from a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles. From the plains the highest peaks subtend so 
small an angle, that they appear like white specks very low on the 
horizon, tipping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
always rise out of a belt of haze, and, probably from the density of 
the lower strata of atmosphere, are never seen to rest on the visible 
horizon. The remarkable lowness on the horizon of the whole 
stupendous mass is always a disappointing feature to the new-comer, 
who expects to see dazzling peaks towering in the air. Approach- 
ing nearer, the snowy mountains sink behind the wooded ones, long 
before the latter have assumed gigantic proportions ; and when they 
do so, the^ appear a sombre, lurid, grey-green mass of vegetation, 
with *lo brightness or variation of colour. There is no break in 
this forest caused by rock, precipices, or cultivation; some spurs pro- 
ject nearer, and some valleys appear to retire farther into the heart 
of the foremost great chain that shuts out all the country beyond. 

‘ From Darjiling, the appearance of parallel ridges is found to be 
deceptive, and due to the inosculating spurs of long tortuous ranges 
that run north and south throughout the whole length of Sikkim, 
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dividing deep, wooded valleys which form the beds of large rivers. 
The snowy peaks here look like a long east and west range of 
mountains, at an average distance of thirty or forty miles. Advanc- 
ing into the country, this appearance proves equally deceptive, and 
the snowy range is resolved into isolated peaks situated in the 
meridional ridges; their snow-clad spurs, projecting east and west, 
cross one another, and being uniformly white, appear to connect 
the peaks into one grand unbroken range. The rivers, instead of 
having their origin in the snowy mountains, rise far beyond them. 
Many of their sources are upwards of a hundred miles in a straight 
line from the plains, in a very curious country, loftier by far in 
mean elevation than the meridional ridges which run south from it, 
yet comparatively bare of snow. This rearward part of the moun- 
tain region is Thibet, where all the Sikkim, Bhutan, and Nepdl 
rivers rise as small streams, increasing in size as they receive the 
drainage from the snow-covered parts of the ridges that bound them 
in their courses. Their banks, between eight thousand and fourteen 
thousand feet of elevation, are generally clothed with rhododendrons, 
sometimes to the almost total exclusion of other woody vegetation, 
especially near the snowy mountains, a cool temperature and great 
humidity being the most favourable conditions for the luxuriant 
growth of this genus/ 

With regard to the scenery of the sanatarium of Darjiling itself, 
Captain J. D. Herbert, late Deputy Surveyor-General of India, 
gives the following description in the Indian Gleanings of Science, 
voL ii. p. 1 14: — ‘Ddrjiling is situated on the south side of a large 
hollow or basin, being that of the Great Ranjit river, which falls 
into the Tistd a few miles to the east of the Station. To the 
north the view is open, and exhibits the usual succession of range 
beyond range, all irregularly ramifying in every direction, and in 
apparently inextricable confusion. It terminates in the snowy range, 
which is here equally as magnificent as in the Himalayas in the 
north-west To the westward, the view is confined by a lofty range 
at the distance of about ten miles/ [The Deputy-Commissioner is 
of opinion that this distance is underrated, and puts the distance of 
the nearest peaks at about twenty miles from Darjiling, the farthest 
ones being as much as forty miles distant by the road.] * Inter- 
mediate is a low ridge connected with that of Garjl£ J [Gum 
Pah&r ?], c which is again a part of the SincMl mountain. On the 
top of this ridge is the small village of Changtang, separated from 
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Darjiling by a deep valley. To the eastward appears the valley of 
the Tistfi, marking the boundary of Sikkim and Bhutan ’ [written 
before the annexation of the hilly tract east of the Tistd], 'and on 
each side of it is the same confused congeries of mountain ridges 
as in the north of the District. Above the head of the Tfsta may 
be seen the opening of the Pheri Pass. To the left of it, the high 
peak of Chumlahari is visible, and west of it is Kanchanjangi 5 

The Deputy-Commissioner describes the scenery in various parts 
of the District as 4 indescribably magnificent, the view of the snowy 
mountains from the heights of Phalalum and Subargum in the cold 
season being one of unsurpassable beauty. A jagged line of snow 
connecting the two highest mountains in the world, Everest and 
Kdnchanjangd, dazzles the eye 3 and while the deep silence around 
impresses itself on the spectator, the thick clumps of pine forest, 
with their wide-spreading arms, add a weird solemnity to the scene.’ 

Of the tardi or plains of the District lying along the base of the 
mountainous tract, the upper portion nearest the hills is mostly 
covered with forest and jungle suitable for cotton cultivation. It 
has a very fertile soil, and is chiefly inhabited by the Mechs and 
Dhimals, two tribes who are said not to suffer from the unhealthy 
nature of the climate, but who nearly always fall ill on leaving their 
homes for the open country. The lower tardi is more open and 
cleared, and has also a very fertile soil, in which the principal 
cultivation is rice 3 it is chiefly inhabited by the Koch tribe. 

Mountains. — As mentioned above, the whole of the northern 
tract is one mountainous region, without plains or table-land. The 
principal peaks within British Sikkim, or Darjiling, are those which 
are situated on the eastern frontier of the District bordering upon 
Nepal, in the Singalila range. The highest of these are the follow- 
ing: — (1) PhaMlum, otherwise called Phalut, height 12,042 feet 3 
(2) Subargum, height 10,430 feet; (3) Tanglu, height 10,084 feet. 
The first of these mountains is of a conical shape, but on the 
summits gf the two last named some extent of undulating land is 
foun$. (4) Situng is another bold peak in the District, of a conical 
form, situated to the south-east of the Station of Darjiling. (5) 
SincMl Pahar is a long undulating range, a spur of which stretches 
gradually down to the Tfstd, at the top of which, at a height of 
8607 feet above the sea level, there are barracks for a European 
regiment. This hill is the highest mountain in the immediate 
vicinity of the station 3 its peaks are locally known as the Bard and 
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Chhot£ Durbin. The Sinchal hill and the Gum range, lying to the 
south of the sanatarium, protect it in a great measure from the 
prevailing winds from the south-east. The summits of these moun- 
tains are covered with grass, and their sides are clothed with forest 
trees, bamboos, ferns, and scrub jungle. All the mountains named 
above, and indeed nearly all the hills in the District, are capable of 
being ascended by beasts of burden. (6) The Station of D£rj fling 
itself has an altitude of 7167 feet above sea level, and can be 
ascended by means of carriages along a good road leading from the 
plains. This road is some forty miles in length from Siligurf in the 
tardiy where it first enters the District, to Darjiling Station. Its 
maximum gradient does not exceed 1 in 25. 

River System. — There are no rivers in D£rj fling District which 
are navigable throughout the year by trading boats of 100 maunds 
or four tons burden. The principal rivers are the Tfst£ and Maha- 
nand£, which with their numerous affluents form the main drainage 
of the country. 

The Tista takes its rise in ChaMmu Lake in Thibet ; it is also 
said to have another source below K£nchanjang£ in Independent 
Sikkim. After passing through and draining Independent Sikkim, 
the river touches the British District of D£rjfling on its northern 
frontier, marking the boundary between Dfirjfling and Sikkim for 
some distance, till it receives the waters of the Great Ranjft, when 
it turns to the south, and after flowing through the hill portion of 
the District, passes through Jalpaigurf and Rangpur Districts, and 
finally falls into the Brahmaputra below Bagw£ in Rangpur. The 
Tfst£ is not navigable by trading boats in its course through the 
hills, although boats roughly cut from the sal forests on the river 
bank have been taken down the Tfst£ from a point some eight 
miles above the plains. The river debouches on the plains through 
a gorge known as the Sivak Gola Pass ; on reaching the plains the 
body of water is very great, and the stream has a width of seven or 
eight hundred yards. From this point the river becomes navigable 
for boats of 50 maunds or two tons burden ; but for some distance 
navigation is very difficult and precarious, owing to the rapids and 
the numerous rocks and large stones in the bed of the river. After 
a very short course through the tardi, the Tfst£ passes into Jab* 
p£igurf District, as stated above. The principal tributaries of the 
Tisti within D£rj fling, on its left bank, are the R£ng~chu, which falls 
into it on the northern boundary, and the Roli, which flows through 
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the north-eastern part of the District ; and on its right bank, the 
Great Ranjit, which after flowing through Independent Sikkim joins 
the Tista on the northern boundary of the District, the Rangjo, the 
Rayeng, and the Sivak. The banks of the Tisfci are precipitous ; 
its bed is rocky in the hills and sandy in the plains. The summits 
of its banks are clothed with forests of sal and other trees. It is not 
fordable within Darjiling District at any time of the year. It is a 
magnificent stream ; its waters are usually of a sea-green colour, but 
after rain, owing probably to the admixture of calcareous detritus, 
they occasionally assume a milky hue. A ride along the banks of 
the Tist^ through the Darjiling hills, from Sivak at the base of the 
mountains, upwards to the confluence of the river with the Great 
Ranjft on the northern boundary of the District, well repays a lover 
of the picturesque. The thickly-wooded banks at once afford 
shelter from the heat, and form a scenery which charms the eye; 
while the stream itself, now gurgling in its rocky bed, and anon 
forming still, deep pools, with the background of hill stretching 
beyond hill, make up a grand picture of natural scenery rarely 
witnessed in India. 

The Mahan anda has its source near Mahaldiram hill. After 
leaving the hills, it forms the boundary-line between the iar&i and 
Jalpdiguri to PMnsideva, in the extreme south-east of the District. 
After leaving Darjiling, the MaMnandd passes through Purniah and 
Maldah, and finally falls into the Ganges at Goddgarf, just within 
the borders of Rfijshahi District. The river receives no tributaries 
of any importance within the limits of Ddrjfiing, although the New 
Balasan, the Mechi, and the Chenga rivers, which all flow through the 
District, empty themselves on its right bank lower down, after it has 
passed beyond the boundary. The banks of the Mahananda are, 
generally speaking, sloping ; in the lower part of the tarai they are 
cultivated, but in the hills they are covered with trees and jungle. 
The bed of the river is rocky or sandy, according as its course lies 
in the hiljs or through the plains. During the cold weather, the 
Mah^panda, soon after it emerges from the hills, loses itself in the 
sandy soil, and does not reappear for a distance of some four miles. 
„The river is fordable in most places throughout the District in the 
cold weather; and even during the rains, except immediately after a 
flood, it is fordable at J£lfis Mauz£, Goram^d, and Phansideva in 
the tarai, and at several places in the hills. 

The Great Ranjit enters Ddrj fling District from the west, and 
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forms a part of the northern boundary, flowing from west to east 
till it joins the Tfst£ Its affluents, above its point of junction with 
the Tista, are the Rangnu, Chhota or Little Ranjit, and the Ramman, 
which successively fall into it upon its right bank. Above the point 
where it receives the waters of the Ramman, the course of the Great 
Ranjit lies entirely in Independent Sikkim. The river, although not 
navigable, being purely a mountain stream, is not fordable within 
Darjiling at any time of the year. It has shelving banks, generally 
clothed with forest, but with patches of cultivation here and there ; 
and a stony and sandy bed. 

The Ramman, one of the tributaries of the Great Ranjit, takes 
its rise under the PhaMlum mountain in the Singalila range, which 
forms the western boundary of the District, separating it from 
NepdL The Rammdn first touches on Darjiling in the extreme 
north-west of the District, whence it flows along the northern 
boundary from west to east until it falls into the Great Ranjit. The 
banks of the river are abrupt, and are mostly covered with forest 
and jungle. Its bed is rocky and stony, and it is not fordable at any 
time of the year. The principal tributaries of the Ramman within 
Darjiling District are the Ratho and Sri rivers, which all take their 
rise within the District, and, flowing northwards, empty themselves 
into the Ramm&n on its right bank. 

The Chhota or Little Ranjit takes its rise under Tanglu 
mountain in the SingaliM range on the borders of Nepal, and flows 
generally in a north-easterly direction till it falls into the Great Ranjit 
on its right bank. The river has shelving banks, which are in several 
places cultivated, and elsewhere clothed in forest and tree jungle. 
It has a stony and a sandy bed, and cannot be forded during 
the rainy season, but in the dry and cold months it is fordable 
almost everywhere. The principal tributaries of the Chhota Ranjit 
are the Kahel and Hospital jhord on its right, and the Rilling and 
Serjang streams on its left bank. 

The Rangnu takes its rise under the Jallapahar Jflll, flows 
northwards past the Station of Darjiling, and empties itself ii^o the 
right bank of the Great Ranjit It is a small river, and has no 
tributaries of any importance. 

The Ratho, a tributary of the Ramman, takes its rise below 
Tanglu mountain in the SingdliH range, a little to the north of the 
source of the Chhotd Ranjit Its banks are shelving, and in some 

places under cultivation ; the bed is stony. The stream is fordable, 
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even during the rains, after the freshet water has subsided. The 
principal ford is at Silingbang. 

The Sri, also a tributary of the Rammdn, takes its rise below 
Silingbang ; the banks are abrupt and jungly, with no cultivation, 
and the bed stony. This stream is also fordable in the rains after 
the subsidence of flood water. The principal ford is on the road 
to Subargum. 

The Balasan river takes its rise at Jagat Lepcha, a few miles to 
the south-west of the Station of Darjiling. It flows a southerly 
course till soon after it enters the tardi, w T hen it divides itself into 
two streams. One, called the New Balasan, branches off and joins 
the Mahanandd on its right bank just below Siliguri ; the other, the 
Old BdMsan, continues its southward course till it passes out of the 
tardi into Purniah District The new channel is said to have been 
formed about thirty years ago, by some Mechs damming up the old 
stream for the purpose of fishing. Writing in 1870, the Deputy- 
Commissioner stated that, at that time, and for about six years 
previously, the main stream of the river had returned to its old 
course. The banks of the BaMsan in the hills are chiefly covered 
with jungle, but in the tardi are fairly well cultivated ; the bed is 
stony in the hills and sandy in the plains. The river can be forded 
at several places in the cold and dry months, and even in the rainy 
season, after flood water has subsided. The principal tributaries of 
the BaMsan in the hills are the Bing, Rammuk, Pachim, and Rin- 
chitang on the left, and Rangbang on the right bank ; in the plains, 
the Raktf, Sukhna, Rohmi, and Pdnchanii, all on the left bank. 

The Mechi takes its rise under the Rangbang spur in the 
Singdlila range, on the Nepal frontier. This spur forms the water- 
shed between the Mechi in Darjiling District, and the Jangba in 
Nepal. The Mechi marks the western boundary of the District 
from its source, flowing a southerly course till it passes into Purniah 
District. The banks of the river are sloping, and are well cultivated 
in the tar 4 i 7 as well as in certain places in the hills. The bed is 
sandy* in the plains and stony in the hills. The river is fordable 
throughout the year, except when flooded immediately after heavy 
rain. , 

. The Roli, a tributary of the Tist£, is the most important stream 
in the Damsang tract, situated to the east of the Tistl It takes its 
rise under the Khampang mountain in the north-east of the District, 
and flows a winding south-westerly course till it falls into the Tist£. 
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Its banks are shelving, and covered with forest and jungle, inter- 
spersed with small patches of cultivation here and there. At cer- 
tain parts the river is fordable throughout the year. Its tributaries 
are the Nun on its right, and the Rangnu-chu, Reri-ung, and Re- 
ung {all insignificant streams) on its left bank. 

The Jaldhaka, called in the upper part of its course the 
De-chu, marks the eastern boundary of the hilly tract, which it 
separates from Bhutan State, and also from the western Bhutan 
Dw£rs now included within Jalpaiguri District. It runs a straight 
course from north to south. Its principal tributaries within Dar- 
jiling District are the Paraiang-chu, Rang-chu, and Ma-chu, which 
flow into it on its right bank. 

Lakes. — Two small lakes are situated in the District One lies 
about six miles south-west of Hope Town ; the other, called Ram- 
til, on a little stream called the Rimthi nadi, a few miles east of the 
Tfstl This latter presents some features of interest, and is thus 
described in a Report by Mr. F. R. Mallet on the 4 Geology and 
Mineral Resources of Dirjiling/ published in the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of India, vol. xi. Part I. 1874: — ‘As measured 
on the map, the lake is 550 yards long, by about 200 yards broad. 
For thirty or forty yards from each bank in the upper part of the 
lake, dead stumps of trees (which are evidently in situ , and not large 
branches of sunken drift-wood) appear above the surface of the 
water, indicating that the lake, if not formed, has at least increased 
considerably in depth, within the time that such timber can remain 
under and above water without falling to pieces. Charred piles 
below water are known to be capable of resisting decay for centuries ; 
but trees in such a condition would no doubt rot much faster. 
Towards the lower end, vertical precipices rise from the lake ; and 
here the water seems to be much deeper, too deep to allow of any 
stumps appearing above the surface. For more than a quarter of a 
mile above the lake there is a delta of slate shingle, which yearly 
encroaches on and diminishes the area of the water. Th^ LepcMs 
have a tradition that three or four generations ago the whole #f this 
delta formed a part of the lake ; and from what I have seen of the 
transporting power of the hill streams, I can well believe that the 
present delta could have been formed in this time, especially as the 
upper Rdmthf flows entirely through brittle, easily broken slates. 
The first lateral torrent above the lake on the west side contributes 
an immense amount of debris from a naked precipice at its source. 
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Of course the commencement of the delta must have been syn- 
chronous with the earliest existence of the lake, and although the 
Lepchds’ account may not be strictly true, the delta is certainly not 
of high antiquity. 

£ As regards the mode of formation of this sheet of water, its recent 
origin puts glacial action in any form out of count, even if the low 
altitude, about a thousand feet above the sea, does not do so. The 
stream for a mile below the exit has a much greater fall (400 feet) 
than either farther down or above the lake; and the bed is there 
filled with huge blocks of tertiary sandstone, amongst and under 
which the water flows. I have nowhere, except here and below the 
Dohir tal — a similar but much smaller lakelet, about half a mile to 
the eastward — seen an accumulation of this kind; and it seems 
most probable that both lakes and blocks of sandstone are due 
to landslips from the hill above, which have dammed up the original 
bed of the stream. The blocks are all of tertiary sandstone, and 
hence cannot have been washed down stream, as the rocks above 
the lake are Ddmodars and slates. For the same reason, besides 
those mentioned above, they cannot be the remains of a morameJ 

There are no canals or artificial water-courses in Darjiling Dis- 
trict The number of deaths from drowning reported to the police 
in 1869 was eight. This number probably represents the correct loss 
of life from this cause, as the Deputy-Commissioner states that in 
that year mortuary returns were first insisted on, and that care was 
taken to have all deaths properly reported. 

Utilization of the Water Supply. — There are no river-side 
towns or large villages in Darjiling District inhabited by a com- 
munity subsisting by river traffic. None of the non-navigable rivers 
or streams are anywhere applied as a motive power for turning ma- 
chinery, although there is an immense amount of water power in 
the District which is capable of being so utilized. The waters of 
all the rivers and streams, with the exception of the Tistd and the 
Mahanan 4 a, are, in the tarai Sub-division, largely utilized for irriga- 
tion purposes. In the hills, the water of the smaller streams is 
used for irrigating cardamom gardens, and also occasionally for 
tea nurseries or tea plantations. 

Fisheries. — There are no exclusively fishing towns or villages in 
Ddrjiling. The fisheries all belong to Government, and the right 
of fishing is annually sold by auction to the highest bidder. In 
1870-71 the fisheries realized a Government revenue of ^89. The 
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following rivers and marshes constitute the reserved fisheries in the 
tardi portion of the District : — Rivers — New Bildsan, Old Balasan, 
MaMnandii, Goramdra, Giving Siibhitd, Pdnchnai, ChcCmthd, Galmi, 
R^ngapani, Chenga, Rufdhasa, Bhubandhobd, PichhM, Nedhaimdri, 
Demki, Ghughu-jhord, and Singimari. Bib and marshes— Kiii-jhord, 
Jhenekurf, PetbisMmani, Landangurd, Damdama, and Sondchdlni. 
The fisheries in the hills portion of the District are the Balasan, 
Chhota Ranjit, the junction of the Rangnu with the Langming, 
Rametj Rothrdm, Rangjo, and Raing. The Deputy-Commissioner 
reported in 1870-71 that not more than twenty-five families in the 
whole District were maintained exclusively by fishing, and that 
these lived at the villages of Phdnsidevd on the Mahdnandd, in the 
extreme south-east of the tardi Sub-division. This estimate appears 
to be very near the mark, as the Census Report of 1872 returns the 
number of Hindu boating and fishing castes in the District at 81, of 
whom 68 live in the tardi and 13 in the Hills Sub-division. Although 
so few people make their sole living by fishing, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner reports that the people generally throughout the District 
fish for themselves during their spare hours. 

Land Reclamation : Marsh Cultivation, etc. — There being 
abundance of spare land in the District still available, no river or 
marsh land has as yet been reclaimed for the purpose of extending 
cultivation. The Deputy-Commissioner states that there is no land 
in the immediate vicinity of the rivers which is capable of being so 
reclaimed, but that a good deal of marsh land in the tardi Sub- 
division might with great advantage be drained. One such marsh, 
the Dalgdr jhdr and the land in its immediate vicinity, is considered 
very unhealthy, and affords a thick cover of jungle to elephants and 
other wild animals, which do great damage to the crops. Mr. Lloyd, 
a banker of Ddrjfling, and himself a considerable landholder in the 
tardi , has offered to reclaim this tract, if it is granted to him on 
lease for a period of thirty years. The matter was under the con- 
sideration of Government in 1870. It is not probable that any of 
the marshes in the District could be advantageously utilized agreed 
or cane producing grounds. Abundance of cane grows indigenously 
in the Hills Sub-division. Long-stemmed rice is not grown in the 
District. 

Lines of Drainage. — The lines of drainage in the District are 
the Tfstd and Mahdnanda and their tributaries, except in the 
extreme east, where the superfluous water is carried off by the 
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JdldhakL The great watershed of the District is the SingaliM 
range, said to be sixty miles in length, reaching from Kanchanjangi, 
in Independent Sikkim, to the plains of Bengal At its northern 
extremity this range suddenly all but terminates in a huge precipice. 
It is joined to Kan chan jangd by a narrow saddle-back-shaped ridge. 
The Gdm range, which joins the SingaliM hills below Tanglu, forms 
a subsidiary watershed line. The waters on the south and west of 
this line all drain eventually into the MaMnandd, whilst those to the 
north and east find their way into the Tistd. 

Minerals. — Darjiling District abounds in mineral wealth. Coal 
has been known to exist for many years past It was first noticed 
by Dr. Hooker near Pankhabdri in 1849, and has since been dis- 
covered in many localities in the hills. Samples of the coal have 
been from time to time forwarded to Calcutta for analysis with favour- 
able results j but the supply has not hitherto been utilized. The con- 
nection of Calcutta with the Darjiling Hills by means of the Northern 
Bengal State Railway has recently, however, given a new importance 
to the question of the existence of coal in these parts ; and in the 
cold weather of 1873 a thorough survey of the District was under- 
taken by the Geological Department, particularly with a view to the 
examination of the coal-bearing strata. The results of this examin- 
ation, as showing the different coal-bearing tracts, the quality of the 
coal, and the probability of its profitable utilization, will be detailed 
in a subsequent section of this Account (pp. 129-140). A little iron 
is also manufactured, and copper mining is carried on to a somewhat 
greater extent ; but the methods of mining and smelting adopted 
by the natives are of a very primitive kind. Lime is obtained in 
large quantities from calcareous tufa by burning, and several quarries 
of this stone are worked. Building stone is abundant, and slate of 
a somewhat inferior quality, but suitable for flooring purposes, is 
found in the tract to the east of the Tistd. A detailed account of 
these mines and quarries, and of the mode of working, will be 
given in & subsequent section (pp. 140-158). So-called salt-licks 
are %quent. Mr. Mallet, in his Geological Report already cited, 
states that c they occur chiefly where there are seams of coal inter- 
stratified with sandstone, etc., and are resorted to by wild animals 
for the sake of the saline matter, which effloresces to a slight extent 
on the surface of the beds. The ground is trodden down into a 
black mud by deer, rhinoceros, and elephants, the last of which dig 
out the coal with their tusks to a depth of several feet The 
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efflorescence is not of common salt, but of sulphate of soda, which 
is probably formed by the oxidation of a trace of pyrites in the 
coal, and the reaction of the resulting sulphate of iron on soda 
washed out of the felspar ‘ which sometimes forms an ingredient of 
the sandstones/ 

Caverns, Natural Phenomena, etc.— There are several caverns 
situated in the hills, the most important of which, near the Cutcherry 
(Kachan) hill in the Station of Ddrjiling, is superstitiously believed 
by the natives to extend subterraneously as far as Lhassd in Thibet ! 
The Rammdn river is crossed by a natural bridge of stone between 
the junction of the Ratho and Sri with that river. With the exception 
of the Sivak Gold Pass, through which the Tistd river debouches on 
the plains, there are no gorges or passes in the District ; but every 
valley and every turn of the road within the hills is highly pictur- 
esque. The following description of a hot spring and a mineral 
spring is quoted from Mr. Mallet’s Geological Report : — 

* Hot springs are known to exist in Independent Sikkim, but the 
only indication of such in the Ddrjiling District that I could hear 
of was at the Mangphu copper mines on the Tistd. About six 
hundred feet above the river, there are two or three small clefts in 
the slate, the air in which feels warm and moist to the hand, and 
“ clouds” are said to issue from them morning and evening, when 
no doubt the vapour is condensed by the coldness of the air. The 
clefts are encrusted here and there with sulphate of copper, derived 
from the decomposition by the moist air of the specks of ore in the 
cupriferous slates. There is probably a warm spring here, the 
water of which trickles away through the crevices of the rock and 
the loose debris , without reaching the actual surface of the ground. 
The geographical co-ordinates are north latitude 26° 58', east 
longitude 88° 29' (= 88° 25 J' according to Admiralty value), eleva- 
tion above the sea about 1300 feet. 

4 The u mineral spring” about three miles east of Darjiling Station 
is well known, and was formerly utilized for medicinal purposes, a 
convalescent depot having been built near for the convenience^)! the 
troops stationed at JalMpaMr. The water, however, is not used at 
present, and the depot has gone to ruin. The spring was also used 
by the hill-men for rheumatism and cutaneous diseases, the patient 
being placed in a rude bath made of plantain stems, the water in 
which had previously been heated by throwing hot stones into it; 
the water was also taken internally. The spring rises amongst the 




boulders in the bed of a lateral feeder of the Ran gnu, which is 
now (4th May) dry above this point ; the water issues at 62° Fahr., 
and trickles away in a little rivulet, which deposits ochre in small 
quantities, but has no appreciable taste or smell. It is said to have 
formerly had a sulphureous odour when used for medicinal purposes. 
North latitude 27 0 2-|', east longtitude 88° 22' (88° 18 J' accord- 
ing to Admiralty value), elevation 2050 feet. No hot spring is 
known in this vicinity.’ 

Forests and Vegetation. — There are several important revenue- 
yielding forests in Darjiling District, which are conserved and 
placed under charge of the Forest Department. The total area of 
these reserved forests was returned by the Deputy-Commissioner 
in 1870 at about 120 square miles. The forest reserves in the 
Ddrj fling tardi are the following: — (1) Mechi forests; (2) Lohdr- 
ghar tardi; (3) Bdldsan ; (4) Garfdhdrd; (5) Thyanok, Nunmati, 
and Rdngdmdti ; (6) Murgdo jhdr; (7) Chdmpdsan jhdr; and 
(8) Dhdlkd jhdr .. The following description of each of these tracts 
is quoted from the Report of the Assistant Conservator, published 
in the Bengal Forest Administration Report for 1871-72 

(1) * Mechi forest covers an area of 1183 acres, and contains 
very little timber of value or size. It has only about five hundred 
full-grown trees of sisu and khayer — not more than fifty of the 
latter. This tract is on the banks of the river Mechi, and is low, 
flat, sandy, and stony. It is more or less inundated yearly. 

(2) c Lohdrghar tardi is at the foot of the Lohdrghar hills. It 
contains no timber of any kind, and is a small tract, slightly hilly. 
It has a sandy soil, with very heavy grass jungle. 

(3) c Balds an ; a sisu and khayer forest, on the banks of the 
Bdldsan river. On this tract, which is almost the same as No. 1, 
there is little or no full-grown timber. It contains more khayer 
than sisu. Timber on this tract, and also on No. 1, never grows 
to any great size, and many of the trees are hollow. This is caused 
by the floods carrying down stones and rocks, which hurt the young 
trees b^ knocking off the bark ; the trees then rot. 

(4) c Garidhdrd ; a very small patch of sisu and other jungle, on 
the banks of the Rakhti river and near the slopes of Bdhman- 
pukhuri. It has a few full-grown trees on it — about a hundred. 
This tract is a flat, sandy piece of land, and is really the old bed 
of the Rakhtf. 

(5) ( Rdngdmdti is a tract extending from the Rohm jhord to 
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Sukhnd, on the new cart road. It is a narrow strip of about 1850 
acres, containing a few young sdl trees, but no matured timber of 
any kind. The broadest part of the tract near Sukhna is sandy 
about a foot below the surface, which is itself composed of dark, 
rich-looking soil. Near the Rohm the land is low and damp ; near 
the Rangthang river it is high and well drained, but covered with 
heavy grass jungle and common jungle trees. 

(6) ‘ Murgdo jhdr. — This tract extends from Sukhna on the cart 
road to the Mahananda river at the foot of the hills. It is well- 
drained land for the most part, and has a very rich soil. In cha- 
racter it is the same as No. 5 ; heavy grass jungle with a few young 
sdl trees on it, but no matured timber. All the large trees were cut 
down some years ago by a contractor. Many patches of this tract, 
as also of No. 5, have been in former years cleared and cultivated 
by Mechs, a very wild and uncivilised race of people, who wander 
from place to place, never stopping for more than two years in one 
spot 

(7) 4 Champasari jh&r :• — This tract of country runs from the 
Mahdnandd to Sivak on the Tistd. It has no matured timber on 
it. All the full-grown trees, or timber of any size, have been cut. 
About one-half of this tract, which comprises a total area of 7557 
acres, is complete waste, with nothing on it but here and there 
a few patches of young sdl. The land is rich, and is for the most 
part well drained. The soil is the same as Nos. 5 and 6, till 
near Sivak, where a long strip of land is met with, adjoining the 
Bdikanthpur forests of the Jalpdiguri Rdja. This strip is stocked 
with fine sdl about three-parts grown. The land is very well 
drained, high and sandy, with a dark soil on the top. From this 
patch a large supply of timber may be obtained some thirty years 
hence. As the ground gets higher, the sdl becomes better and of 
a larger size. Adjoining this tract, at Sivak jh&r, a strip of land 
runs down by the bank of the Tista, which has little or no timber 
on it. There may be in all some hundred young sdl trees and a 
few sisiiy but none of any size. 

(8) £ Dkdlkd jhdr.—' This tract, comprising 5059 acres, contains 
no timber of value for present felling; a large portion of it is 
low and swampy, with heavy masses of valuable cane-brake. It 
will, however, probably become of considerable value hereafter, if 
closed for forty or fifty years, as most of the tardi sdl forests re- 
quire to be, owing to their having been almost completely cleared 
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of all mature timber by contractors, who made large fortunes pre- 
vious to the introduction of forest conservancy.’ 

The Hills Sub-division contains the following forest tracts : — 
(9) Mahdldirdm, from Jhor bungalow to Karsidng ; (10) Pdnchar, 
from Rangirum to Goramard hills ; (1 1) Outer hills, from Rangthang 
to the Tista river ; (12) Merig ; (13) Loharghar. 

(9) £ Mahdldirdm tract is well stocked with timber of all kinds, 
—oak, magnolia, chestnut, etc., oak trees being the most numerous. 
Some of this timber is fully matured, and will never be better than 
it is now. At present, however, there is no market for the timber 
in this range of hills, and it is impossible to remove it to any dis- 
tance without a very great outlay of money. A number of trees, 
principally chestnut, are sold yearly to contractors, who remove 


them themselves. 

( 1 o) ‘Panchar is a large tract of forest very well stocked with timber, 
such as chalaom, tim , sal, etc., and with a few chestnuts, oaks, and 
magnolias on the upper ranges ; but it is almost impossible to have 
them removed. At present the timber is only useful for shingles 
and light scantlings, which natives cut on the spot and carry to 
market, or supply for house-building, etc. to private persons. The 
lower range of Pdnchar, which comes down to the head of the 
MaMnandd, is very rich in tun, sal, arjun , etc. This timber could 
be brought down the bed of the Mahdnandd, if a small cart track 
was made to the foot of the hills or the head of the river; but as 
there is now no market for timber, I would not recommend any 
felling of timber in Sikkim at all. Tun is generally sold on the 
spot where it stands, and is cut up and removed in planks, etc. for 
tea-boxes by the purchasers, which is practically the only use tun is 
put to in this District. 

(11) c Outer hills, from Rangthang to the Tkti river. These 
hills, which lie over Sivak, and run to Sukhnd and up to SindMri, 
are well stocked with sal, tim, and other trees, except on the lowest 
slopes at Sjyak jhdr, and on the west of the ‘Mahdnanda, where 
all full-g^own sal has been cut. It is impossible to form an estimate 
of the supply these hills might yield, as no regular survey of them 
has been made ; but there is no doubt that a very large supply is 
available, if there were only means by which it could be removed. 
The hills from Sivak up the valley of the Tista, joining Panchar on 
the west, have had nearly all the good sal cut by the Forest De- 
partment in 1869, and by the villagers to the east of Mahaldiram 
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to try to ii^rove these hills, beyond strictly preserving them from 
vilkcres large herds of cattle, bathans , etc. 

Forest plantations have been laid out by Government at Rang- 
bul Bdhman-pukhuri, and at Dhobi jhdr on the MahdMiranx The 
total area of the Government reserved forests m Ddrjihng is 
Sir.™,, scattered over an rue. of about ,oo srpure mrles. 

India-Rubber of excellent quality was collected from the 
DAriiling forests in 1870-71. The cost of collection was onl} 
Rs. I2 per maund, or £1, 12s. 9 *- P« hundredweight as com- 
pared with Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 a maund, or £3, 8s. 3d. to £4, 2s. o . 

I hundredweight, which is paid by the contractors m Assam 
About 45 mounds or 33 hundredweights were despatched to Cal- 
out,, for sale during fte year, of which the sample sent to ft. 
brokers was valued at Rs. 45 P« mawld ’ or ^ 6 > 

hundredweight. Next season the operations were extended. The 

Report of the Forest Department for 1871-72 gives the result as 
follows — ‘ A great improvement has taken place m the collection o 
india-rubber this season, as stringent orders were issued to com- 
pel the collectors to keep it quite free from any mixture with chips, 
earth, or other foreign matter. The result has been that the gum 
has fetched as much as Rs. 64 per maund, or £ 8 , 14s. r od. per 
hundredweight, and has been pronounced the purest which has 
come to market. Tapping was only allowed for four months, viz. 
from 15th November 1871 to 15th March 1872. Information has 
lately been received to the effect that the success attending the 
collection in the Government forests has stimulated others to em- 
ploy men in collecting beyond British territory. It is estimated 
that there are about six thousand india-rubber trees on the west 
side of the Tisti, and about the same number on the east bank 




as far as the Chel river. Of these about one-half are of the 
small-leaved kind, which gives only half the quantity of milk 
yielded by the large-leaved variety. An ordinary-sized tree (large 
leaf) gives about 15 sers (30 lbs.) of milk, which, when dry as 
india-rubber, is reduced to 8 sers (16 lbs).’ 

Trees and Shrubs, — The principal trees, etc. found in the Dar- 
jiling hills, and the localities in which they best flourish, are, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hooker and other authorities, as follow: — (1) From twelve 
thousand to ten thousand feet above the sea are found firs (Abies 
wabbiana), dwarf rhododendron, aromatic rhododendron, and several 
other varieties of rhododendron ; juniper, holly, arboreous rhodo- 
dendron, red-currant bushes, cherry, pear, Daphne or paper tree, 
Potentilla, creeping raspberry, Hypericum, Ranunculus, Geranium, 
Veronica, Polyanthus, buff and lilac primrose, violet, dock, Aconitum, 
Palmatum or Ms plant, from the root of which a deadly poison is 
extracted ; dwarf chhim bamboo, iris, blue and white anemone, 
Arisoema, balsam, heart’s-ease, Carex moss, lichens, etc. (2) From 
ten thousand to nine thousand feet are found the oak, chestnut, 
magnolia, arboreous rhododendron, Michelia or chdmpd , olive, fig 
(Ficus gooloorea), laurel (Cinnamonum cassia), barberry, maple, 
nettle, lily of the valley, chhim bamboo, rue, rhubarb, Andromeda, 
Celastrus, white rose, etc. (3) At a height of from nine thousand to 
eight thousand feet are found the magnolia, maple, rhododendron, 
oak, laurel, lime, dogwood, Vibernum, Hydrangea, Heliongia, ginseng, 
Symplocus, Celastrus, and Vaccinium. (4) From eight thousand to 
six thousand five hundred feet are found the elder, peach, oak, 
chestnut, maple, alder, Michelia, olive, walnut, tiin, Hydrangea, 
birch, holly, Erythrina, magnolia, all the English kinds of flowers, 
rue, three kinds of raspberry, strawberry, rhubarb, potato, Hypericum, 
many kinds of Polygona, which forms the principal underwood at 
Darjiling; wild ginger, Osbeckia, bramble, Thunbergia, and worm- 
wood. (5) From six thousand five hundred to four thousand feet 
are found the following: — The first-named height is the highest 
limit fo? palms; alder, oak, maple, birch, acacia, Dalbergla, Ter- 
minalia, tree fern, plantain, wild vine, Bignonia, holly, elder, cherry, 
olive, Hydrangea, pear, pepper, Menisperma, Heliongia, pendulous 
mosses, lichens, arums of many kinds, Arisoema, Calami or rattan, 
Caryota palm, Aquilaria, Myrsine, Embelia, Ardisia, and Sonneratia. 
Five thousand feet is about the highest limit for rice cultivation; 
barley, two species of buckwheat, mahud , Indian com, janird, 
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yam, brinj&l \ bhctnj , fennel, cummin, mint, and rue. (6) From 
four thousand to one thousand feet are found Gordonia, pan- 
dams , sit, ttin, Bombax or cotton tree, banian tig, orange, peach, 
pine (Finns longifolia), banana, lemon, wormwood twelve feet in 
height, etc. (7) From one thousand feet down to the plains are 
figs of five kinds, dates, Wallichia, Caryotides, Cycas pectinata, 
twelve kinds of bamboo, Phylanthus emblica, Grislea, Marlea, Ster- 
culia, Trophis, sisu, Butea, Mimosa, Catechu, Rotlera,Terebinthace£e, 
Symplocus, climbing Leguminosa, Cucurbitacese, wild mulberry, three • 
kinds of nettle, Bcehmeria, Euphorbia, turmeric, ginger, many kinds 
of grass, some twenty feet in height, orchids, ferns, Rondeletia, 
Randia, etc. In the plains or tardi Sub-division, the forest trees 
principally met with are sal, stsu, shun, and chilaunu 

Jungl$ Products. — The principal jungle products found in 
Darjiling District are as follow : — In the hill tracts — rhubarb ; 
Aconitum ; Palmatum or Ms, from the root of which a deadly 
poison is extracted ; manjit which yields a red dye ; india-rubber 
(already mentioned, p. 36) ; pangyd , a root with medicinal properties, 
used in cases of fever, with a strong bitter taste like chiretd ; 
tarullmk, a yam of which three species are found in the Darjiling 
hills. These are an excellent substitute for potatoes, and the Deputy- 
Commissioner reports that they are so abundant that the population 
could almost entirely subsist on them in event of famine. Deli 
(Daphne), a plant from the bark of which a paper is made by the 
Nepdlfs; cardamoms ; beeswax ; punyd, a thistle which produces a 
strong silky fibre, from which it is said a fabric can be manufactured 
equal, if not superior, to grass cloth ; it is not very abundant, but 
' could doubtless be propagated extensively. Sisnu, another thistle 
which is found in great abundance, and from which the Deputy- 
Commissioner reports that excellent cloth can be manufactured. 
The jungle products of the tardi or plains Sub-division are the fol- 
lowing: — Lac; adrd, from the fibres of which ropes are made; ddr 
haldt, from the roots of which a red dye is extracted, ©rchids and 
ferns may also be included among the wild vegetable productions 
of the District which possess a marketable value. The Deputy- 
Commissioner states that a botanist or professional gardener, ac- 
quainted with the art of packing plants in Wardian cases so as to 
ensure their reaching Europe in safety, might realize a handsome 
income by collecting and sending to England the orchids and ferns 
. of this District. 
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Pasture Grounds. — The principal pasture grounds in D&rj fling 
are the reserved Government forests, and in the rains the highest 
mountains. The right of pasturage on Government land is rented 
by the Forest Department, and yields an annual income of about 
^rij. The Gurungs, a tribe of Nepali's, annually depasture large 
flocks of sheep in this District, taking them to the heights in the 
rains, and in the cold weather bringing them down to the plains for 
sale. The Ghalias, a Nepali tribe, and the Bhutias and Lepchas, 
depasture large herds of buffaloes and cows indiscriminately. The 
Mechs in the plains, and the Nepalis in the Hills Sub-division of the 
District, collect and trade in jungle products, but this is merely 
made a subsidiary occupation to that of agriculture. 

Fer.-e Naturae. — No kind of game is very abundant in the hilly 
tract Among the larger descriptions found are bears, darge and 
small leopards, and musk deer on the higher mountains ; large deer 
(sambhdi) on the lower ranges ; and a few elephants and tigers on 
the slopes above the plains. In the iardi Sub-division, tigers, rhino- 
ceros, deer, wild hog, and a distinct species of wild pig, called ndphd 
by the natives, are all pretty abundant. A few wolves are also found. 
The expense incurred in 1869 in keeping down wild animals amounted 
to Rs. 317. 8. o or ^31, 15s. od., paid in the shape of rewards for 
their destruction. The amount paid during the five preceding years 
had averaged considerably less. The increase is due to the fact 
that it was found necessary in 1869 to materially augment the rates 
which were previously paid for the destruction of wild animals. The 
reward for killing a tiger is now Rs. 20 or £2 ; previous to 1869 it 
was Rs. 5 or 10s. : the reward for a leopard is now Rs. 10 or £1 ; 
formerly it was Rs. 2. 8. o or gs. : the rate for bears is, and has 
always been, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. per head. The reward for the de- 
struction of a wild elephant is Rs. 10 or and for a rhinoceros, 
Rs. 5 or 1 os. ; previous to 1869 no rewards were given for the de- 
struction of these latter animals. No rewards have ever been paid for 
the destruction of venomous snakes. Among the smaller varieties of 
game fmnd in the District, hare, jungle-fowl, peacock, partridge, snipe, 
woodcock, wild duck, wild geese, and green pigeon are numerous in 
the tardi Sub-division. J ungle-fowl and pheasants are met with in the 
hills. Among fishes, the mahsir is found in the Tistd ; and the saul, 
sal , boy a/, rangi, ruhi , for, agar> khdrsild , dckdr , bdyes, and uremia exist 
in all the rivers. No trade is carried on in the skin of wild animals, 
but Thibetan traders purchase the hides of domesticated buffaloes. 
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Population. — Prior to 1872, no attempt was ever made towards 
an enumeration of the population of the entire District. In 1869 
a Census was taken of the inhabitants within the limits of the Darjil- 
ing Municipality, which correspond to those of the tract originally 
ceded by the Pija of Sikkim to the British Government as a sana- 
tarium in 1835. The result gave a total of 22,607 persons, made 
up as follows : — Male adults 11,643, male children 3123; total 
males 14,766: female adults 5200, female children 2641; total 
females 7841: grand total, 22,607 persons. The area of Darjiling 
Municipality is returned at 88,320 acres, and in 1869 contained 
,2223 houses, showing an average of 10*17 souls to each house, or 
3*90 per acre. The 11,643 male adults were classified as follows : 
— 125 Europeans, 14 Eurasians, 3 native Christians, 9881 
Hindus, 727 Muhammadans, 300 Lepchas, 582 Bhuthis, 1 
Chinaman, 2 Maghs, 1 Madrasi, and 7 Armenians. The Census 
thus taken for this tract is believed to be fairly accurate, as the 
individuals were actually counted. 

A regular Census of the entire District was taken by authority of 
Government in the cold weather of 1871-72. Owing to the difficult 
nature of the country, the absence of regular villages, and the 
scattered population, it was found impossible to attempt a simultane- 
ous census, and the ascertained results were arrived at by a gradual 
enumeration, which lasted nearly throughout the cold weather. 
The Bengal Census Report thus describes the mode adopted in 
taking the Census : — c In Dirjlling, with the exception of the Head- 
quarters Station and Karsidng, and the coolie lines on the various 
tea plantations, there are no villages in the proper sense of the term. 
The people live in their separate enclosures near their patches of 
cleared cultivation, but often at a considerable distance from each 
other ; and as, owing to the difficult nature of the country, much 
time and labour is expended in passing from one enclosure to 
another, a census to be taken in one night would involve the ap- 
pointment of an enumerator to almost every enclosure — m arrange- 
ment which the illiterateness of the people renders a sheer tmpos- 
sibility. The District was carefully mapped out by the Deputy- 
Commissioner and divided into four well-defined tracts, which, for 
purposes of supervision, were distributed between himself and his 
immediate subordinates. The Census was effected by trustworthy 
men, who had certain blocks of land assigned them, and whose 
business it was to see that no house within, their respective blocks 
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escaped enumeration. On tea plantations, the returns were filled 
up by the garden munshis, the planters themselves readily giving 
their assistance in supervising and verifying the accuracy of the 
returns. 7 With regard to the accuracy of the Census, the Deputy- 
Commissioner is of opinion that the returns are fairly accurate for 
the old hill territory of Darjiling, but that they are incorrect for the 
tardi Sub-division and for the Damsang tract to the east of the Tista. 

The total cost of taking the Census of Darjiling District amounted 
to xos. od. 

The results disclosed a total population of 94,712 souls, namely, 
S3,°57 males, and 41,655 females, dwelling in 18,864 houses; 
average density of the population, 77 per square mile ; average 
number of inmates per house, 5*0. The table on the following 
page, exhibiting the area, population, etc. of each of the three 
police circles (tkdnds) of Darjiling, is quoted from Mr. C. F. 
Magrath’s separate District Compilation for Darjiling. 

Population classified according to Sex, Religion, and 
Age. — The total population of Ddrjiling District consisted in 1872 
of 94,712 souls, viz. 53,057 males, and 41,655 females. The 
proportion of males in the total population is 56-0 per cent., and 
the average density of the population 77 per square mile. Classified 
according to religion and age, the Census returns show the following 
results: — Hindus — under twelve years of age, males 12,116, and 
females 9913 ; total, 22,029 : above twelve years, males 27,065, and 
females 20,737; total, 47,802. Total of Hindus of all ages, males 
39,181, and females 30,650 ; grand total, 69,831, or 737 per cent, 
of the total District population ; proportion of males in total Hindu 
population, 56*1 per cent Muhammadans — under twelve years of 
of age, males 1006, and females 787; total, 1793: above twelve 
years, males 2560, and females 1895; total, 4455. Total of Mu- 
hammadans of all ages, males 3566, and females 2682 ; grand total, 
6248, or 6*6 per cent of the District population ; proportion of males 
in total Mlisalman population, 57*1 per cent. Buddhists — under 
twelve^ears of age, males 215, and females 206 ; total, 421 : above 
twelve years, males 576, and females 371; total, 947. Total of 
Buddhists of all ages, males 791, and females 577; grand total, 
1368, or 1*5 per cent, of the District population ; proportion of 
males in total Buddhist population, 57*8 per cent. These figures 
are taken from the General Census Report. The separate District 

[Sen fence continued on page ^3. 
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Sentence continued from page 41 .] 

Census Compilation of Mr. C. F. Magrath, in its ethnical distribu- 
tion of the people, quoted on a subsequent page, returns the number 
of Buddhists at 3433. Christians — under twelve years of age, males 
72, and females 78; total, 150 : above twelve years, males 246, and 
females 160; total, 406. Total of Christians of all ages, males 318. 
and females 238 ; grand total, 556, or '6 per cent, of the District 
population ; proportion of males in total Christian population, 57*2 
per cent. Other denominations not separately classified (including 
many Buddhists not returned separately) — under twelve years of 
age, males 3063, and females 2798; total, 5861 : above twelve 
years, males 6138, and females 4710; total, 10,848. Total of 
‘others’ of all ages, males 9201, and females 7508; grand total, 
16,709, or 17 *6 per cent of the District population; proportion of 
males in total other population, 55*1 per cent. Population of all 
religions — under twelve years of age, males 16,472, and females 
13,782; total, 30,254: above twelve years, males 36,58 5, and 
females 27,873 ; total, 64,458. Total population of all ages, males 
53,057, and females 41,655 ; grand total, 94,712 : proportion of 
males in total District population, 56*0 per cent. 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age, 
in the population of different religions, is returned in the Census 
Report as follows : — Hindus — proportion of male children 17*3, and 
of female children 14*2 per cent. ; proportion of children of both 
sexes, 31*5 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Muhammadans 
— male children 16*1, and female children 12*6; proportion of 
children of both sexes, 28*7 per cent, of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion. Bud dhists — male children x 5 * 7, and female children 1 5 *1 per 
cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 30*8 per cent of the 
Buddhist population. Christians — male children 13*0, and female 
children 14*0 per cent. ; proportion of children of both sexes, 27-0 
per cent, of the Christian population. Other denominations — male 
children $8*3, and female children 16*8 per cent.; proportion of 
child&m of both sexes, 31*1 per cent, of the total ‘other’ population. 
Population of all religions — male children 17*4, and female children 
14*6 per cent ; proportion of children of both sexes, 320 per cent, 
of the total District population. The small proportion of girls to 
boys among the Hindu and Muhammadan population, and the ex- 
cessive proportion of females above twelve years of age to males of 
the same class, is probably due to the fact that girls are considered 
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to have attained womanhood at a much earlier age than boys reach 
manhood. 

The number and proportion of insanes, and of persons affected 
with certain other infirmities in Darjiling District is thus returned 
in the Census Report : — Insanes, males 14, and females 3 ; total, 
17: deaf and dumb, males 13, and females 3; total, 16: blind, 
males 29, and females 15; total, 44: lepers, males 87, and females 
8 ; total, 95. The total number of male infirms amounts to 143, 
or *0269 per cent, of the male population; number of female 
infirms 29, or *0069 per cent, of the female population. The total 
number of infirms of both sexes is 172, or *018 x per cent, of the 
total District population. 

I omit the details of the population according to occupation, 
as the figures returned in the Census do not stand the test of statis- 
tical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the Population. — The Census Report 
ethnically divides the population into the following seven classes : — 
Europeans and Americans, 420 ; Eurasians, 32 ; Asiatics other than 
natives of India and British Burmah, i.e. Nepdlfs, etc., 25,781 ; abori- 
ginal tribes, 14,088; semi- Hinduized aborigines, 25,029; Hindu 
castes and people of Hindu origin, 23,114; Muhammadans, 6248. 

I take the following details from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District 
Census Compilation. The list of Hindu castes will be reproduced on 
a subsequent page, but arranged in a different order from that given 
here, according to the rank which they hold in local public esteem : — 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

I.— NON-ASIATICS. 


II. — MIXED RACES. 


European — 




English, 

207 

Eurasian, 

32 

Irish, 

97 



Scotch, 

42 

III.— ASIATICS. 


French, 

19 

# 


German, . . 

43 

A, — Other than Natives of\ 


Italian, . . 

6 

India and British Bur - 


Prussian, . . . 

5 

7/i ah. 




Nepali, viz. — 


Total, . 

419 

Ale, .... 

9 



Basnet, . . 

2 

American, 

1 

Chibing, . . , 

*5 



Damai, . . . . 

bbb ' -252 

Total of Non-Asiatics. j 

420 

Diwan, 

7 


0, 
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Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


N umber. 


2. Semi-Hindufaed 
Aborigines. 

Bari, . 

Baud, , 

Bhuiya, . . . 

Chamar, 

Chandal, . 

Dom, . . . • 

Dosadh, 

Han, . . 

Kaora, . 

Mai, -' : v -i; . . ; , , 

Mihtar, . . . 

Musahar, V 

Rajbansi Koch, 


. — Other than Natives of 
India and British Bur - 
mah — continued. 

Dilpali, 


Durlamf, . 

Gain, . 

Ghalia, 

Gharti, 

Ghatwal, . 

Gurung, 

Gurkha, 

Hatwali, 

Iyakha, 

Jamadar, . 

Jimi, , 

Jirel,^ . 

Kami, 

Khamba, . 

Khawa, 

Limbu, 

Magar, 

Manjhf, 

Moktan, 

Newar, 

Pahariya, . 

Parbatiya, . 

Parel, 

Pradhan . 
Rai, . , . 

Risingia, . 

Sengten, . 
Sarki, . 
Suchikar, . 
Sunawar, . 
Tamang, ■. . 
Thakur, , 
Thamf, 
Thapa, 
Unspecified, 


3. Hindus . 

(i.) Superior Castes. 

Brahman, . . 

Rajput, 

Total, 


(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 

Babhan, . . 

Baidya, . , 

Ivayasth, 


(iii. ) Trading Castes 

Agarwala, 

Bania, . . . 

Gandha-baniya, 

Khatri, . . 

Marwarl, . y 

Oswal, . 

Paliwal, 

Robi, 

Subama-baniya, . 

Total, , 


-Natives of India and 
$urmah. 

% Aboriginal Tribes. 


Aka, 

Dhimal. 

Lepcha, 

Mech, 

Murmi, 

Union, 
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Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

(v ) Castes engaged in 
preparing Cooked Food. 

Halwai, 

Kandu, . • • 

9 0 

(x. ) Labouring Castes. 

Chunari, . ♦ 

Nuniya, • 

53 

33 1 

90 

Total, • 

86 

Total, . 

I So 



(vi.) Agricultural 
Castes. 

Aguri, . 

Barui, 

Tambuli, 

Kaibartta, 

Koerh . 

Kurmi, . • • 

Mali, . 

Ruila, . 

15 

342 

181 

125 

61 

260 

H 3 

17 

(xi.) Castes occupied 
in Selling Fish and 
Vegetables. 

(xii.) Boating and Fish- 
ing Castes. 

Jaliya, . . • 

Keut, . 

Mala, . • • 

Tior, . 

None . 

• 44 

10 

26 

1 


Si 

Total, . 

1,144 

Total, . 



(vii. ) Castes engaged 
chiefly in Personal 
Service. 

! Bebara, . 

Dhanuk, 

Dhobi, . . # * 

Hajjam or Napit, . 

KMiar, ... * 

26 

19 

85 

435 

49 

(xiii.) Dancer, Musician, 
Beggar, and Vaga- 
bond Castes. 

Baiti, . . . • 

(xiv.) Persons enume- 
rated by Nationality 

14 

Total, . 

614 

ONLY. 

Hindustani, . 

12 

(viiU Artisan Castes. 

Darzi (tailor), > - 

Karaar (blacksmith), 
Kumbhar (potter), . 

Sonar (goldsmith), 

Sunri (distiller), 

Satradhar (carpenter), . 
Tell (oilman), 

541 

456 

342 

371 

486 

159 

412 

Madrasi, . 

Sharpa Bhutia, . • 

Telenga, 

12 

401 

18 

. . Total, . 

443 

(xv.) Persons of Un- 
known or Unspecified 
Caste, 

1,057 

Total, . 

2,767 

Grand Total of Hindus. 

1 19,052 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 

Chapwal, 

Dhuniya, 

Ganesh, 

a,-. : 

61 

890 

100 

644 

4. Persons of Hindu origin 
not recognising Caste. 

- Vaishnav, 

. Buddhists, 

• Sanyasi, . 

. Native Christians, . 

* 

222 

3,433 

303 

104 

Total, . 

1,701 

Total, . 

4,062 
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Name of Nationality* 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Name of' Nationality. 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Number 


Number. 


Mmliantmadan. 


Mughul, 
Path an, . 
Sayyid, . 
Shaikh, . 
Unspecified, 


Total of Asiatics, 


Grand Total, 


Tribes and .Races.— The following is an account ot the principal 
aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes and races met with in Darjiling 
District 

The Lepchas are considered to be the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the ' hilly portion of the District. At all events they are the first 
known occupiers of this tract and of Independent Sikkim. They 
are a fine, frank race, naturally open hearted and free handed, fond 
of change, and given to an out-door life ; but they do not seem to im- 
prove on being brought into contact with civilisation. The Deputy- 
Commissioner is of opinion that they are gradually being driven out 
of the District, owing, first, to the increase of regular cultivation, and 
secondly, to the conservation of the forests by the Forest Depart- 
ment They have not a word for plough in their language, and 
follow the nomadic form of tillage known as jimi cultivation. This 
consists in selecting a spot of virgin soil, clearing it of forest and 
jungle, and scraping up the surface with the rudest agricultural im- 
plements. The productive powers of the land become exhausted 
in a few years, when the clearing is abandoned and a new site 
chosen, where the same operations are carried on de novo . The 
Lepchas have no caste distinction, but they speak of themselves 
as belonging to one ot the following nine septs or clans, namely — 
Barphung # phuch o, Adeng phucho, Tharjoph phucho, Singiang, 
Singut Tingel, Luksom, Tirem, and Sangmi. These all eat to- 
gether and intermarry with each other. • ; 

Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan Journals (vol. i. pp. 127-136), 
gives the following account of this people : — £ The Lepchd is the 
aboriginal inhabitant of Sikkim, and the prominent character in 
Darjiling, where he undertakes all sorts of out-door employment 
.The race to which he belongs is a very singular one, markedly 
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Mongolian in features, and a good deal too in habit, through imitation ; 
still he differs from his Thibetdn prototype, though not so decidedly 
as from the Nepdlis and Bhutids, between whom he is hemmed into 
a nSow tract of mountain country barely sixty miles m breadth. 
The LepcMs possess a tradition of the Flood, during which a couple 
escaped to the top of Tendang mountain near D«M»g. ^ 
earliest traditions which they have of their history date no farther 
back than some three hundred years, when they describe themse^es 
as having been long-haired, half-clad savages. At about that period 
they were visited by Thibetdns, who introduced Buddha worship, the 
S of their hah ih.o pigtails, and »,»y oto of that o™ <»s- 
toms. Their physiognomy, however, is so Thibetan m 1 s c ar , 
that it cannot be supposed that this was their earliest mteicourse with 
the transnivean races. Whether they may have wandered from be- 
yond the snows before the spread of Buddhism and its civilisatio , 
or whether they are a cross between the Tamulian of India and the 
Thibetdn, has not been decided. Their language, though radically 
identical with Thibetdn, differs from it in many important particulars. 

‘An attentive examination of the Lepchd in one respect entirely 
contradicts our preconceived notions of a mountaineer; he is timid, 
peaceful, and no brawler, qualities which are all the more remark- 
able from contrasting so strongly with those of his neighbours to 
east and west, of whom the Gurkhds are brave and warlike to a 
proverb, and the Bhutids quarrelsome, cowardly, and cruel. A 
group of Lepchas is exceedingly picturesque. They are of short 
stature, -four feet eight inches to five feet, -rather broad m the 
chest, and with muscular arms, but small hands and slender wrists. 
The face is broad, flat, and of eminently Tartar character, flat nosed 
and oblique eyed, with no beard and little moustache ; the com- 
plexion is sallow, or often a clear olive; the hair is collected into 
an immense tail, plaited flat or round. The lower limbs are power- 
fully developed, befitting genuine mountaineers ; the feet are small. 
Though never really handsome, and very womanish in fhe cast of 
countenance, they have invariably a mild, frank, and even engaging 
expression, which I have in vain sought to analyze, and which is 
perhaps due more to the absence of anything unpleasing, than to 
the presence of direct grace or beauty. In like manner, the girls 
are often very engaging to look upon, though without one good 
feature — they are all smiles and good nature ; and the children are 
frank, lively, laughing urchins. The old women are thorough hags. 
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Indolence, when left to themselves, is their besetting sin ; they 
detest any fixed employment. Though fond of bathing when they 
come to a stream in hot weather, and expert, even admirable 
swimmers, these people never take to the water for the purpose of 
ablution. In disposition they are amiable and obliging, frank, 
humorous, and polite, without the servility of the Bengali, and 
their address is free and unrestrained. Their intercourse with one 
another and with Europeans is scrupulously honest; a present is 
divided equally amongst many without a syllable of discontent or a 
grudging look or word. Intercourse with the people of the plains 
has taught them, however, to overcharge and to use extortion in 
dealing. They are constantly armed with a long, heavy, straight 
knife called ban , but never draw it on one another; family and 
political feuds are alike unheard of amongst them. 

4 The Lepchd is superior in morals to his Thibetan and Bhutii 
neighbours, polyandry being unknown, and polygamy rare. Like the 
natives of other climates which, though cold, are moist and equable, 
the Lepchd’s dress is very scanty ; and while Englishmen at Ddrjiling 
are wearing woollen under-garments and hose, he is content with 
one cotton vesture, which is loosely thrown round the body, leaving 
one or both arms free ; it reaches to the knee and is gathered round 
the waist. Its fabric is close ; the ground colour white, ornamented 
with longitudinal blue stripes prettily worked with red and white. 
When new and clean, this garb is remarkably handsome and gay, 
but not showy. In cold weather an upper garment with loose sleeves 
is added. A long knife with a common wooden handle hangs by 
his side, stuck in a sheath ; he has often also a quiver of poisoned 
arrows and a bamboo bow across his back. On his right wrist is a 
curious wooden guard for the bowstring ; and a little pouch contain- 
ing aconite poison and a few common implements is suspended 
from his girdle. He seldom wears a hat, and when he does, it is 
often extravagantly broad and flat brimmed, with a small hemispher- 
ical crown. m It is made of leaves of Scitaininece , between two thin 
plates o£ bamboo-work, clumsy and heavy. This is generally used 
in the rainy weather ; while in the dry season a conical hat is worn, 
also of plaited slips of bamboo, with broad flakes of talc between 
the layers, and a peacock’s feather at the side. His umbrella con- 
sists of a large hood, much like the ancient boat called a coracle, 
- which being placed over the head reaches to the thighs behind. It 

is also made of plaited bamboo. A group of Lepchds wearing these 
vol. x, * d * 
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hats, running along in the pelting rain, are very droll figures ; they 
look like snails -with their shells on their backs. . All the Lepchds 
are fond of ornaments, wearing silver hoops in their ears, necklaces 
made from cornelian, amber, and turquoise brought from Thibet, 
and pearls and corals from the south, with curious silver and golden 
charm-boxes or amulets attached to their necks or arms. These last 
are of Thibetdn workmanship, and are often of great value. They 
contain little idols, charms, and written prayers, or the bones, hair, 
or nail parings of a Umi or Buddhist priest; some are of great 
beauty, and highly ornamented. In these decorations and m their 
hair they take some pride. The women always wear two braided 
pigtails, and it is by this they are most readily distinguished from 
their effeminate-looking partners, who wear only one. When in full 
dress, the women’s costume is extremely ornamental and picturesque ; 
besides the shirt and petticoat, she wears a small, sleeveless, woollen 
cloak of gay pattern, usually covered with crosses, and fastened in 
front by a girdle of silver chains. Her neck is loaded with silver 
chains, amber necklaces, etc. ; and her head adorned with a coronet 
of scarlet cloth, studded with seed pearls, jewels, glass beads, etc. 
The common dress is a long robe of tndi, a cloth of coarse silk 
spun from the cocoon of a large caterpillar. 

< in diet, the Lepchds are gross feeders. Rice, however, forms 
their chief sustenance. It is grown without irrigation, and pro- 
duces a large, fiat, coarse grain, which becomes gelatinous and often 
pink when cooked. Pork is a staple dish, and they also eat ele- 
phant and all kinds of animal food. When travelling, they live on 
whatever they can find, whether animal or vegetable. Fern tops, 
roots of Sdtaminea and their flower buds, various leaves and fungi, 
are chopped up, fried with a little oil, and eaten. Their cooking is 
coarse and dirty. Salt is costly, and prized ; pun is never eaten. 
They are too poor to buy tobacco, and too indolent to grow and 
cure it. Spices, oil, etc. are relished. 

‘They dr ink out of little wooden cups, turned frqm knots of 
maple or other woods, which are very pretty, and often policed and 
mounted ^MftbsSilver. Some are supposed to be antidotes against 
poison, and hence fetch an enormous price. These latter are of a 
peculiar wood, rarer and paler coloured than the others. The knots 
from which the cups are formed are produced on the roots of oaks, 
maples, and other mountain forest trees by a parasitical plant known 
to botanists as JBalanophora. Their intoxicating drink, which seems 
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more to excite than to debauch the mind, is an imperfectly fermented 
beer. Spirits are rather too strong to be relished raw, and when a 
glass of wine is given to one of a party, he sips it and hands it 
round to all the rest. A long bamboo flute, with four or six burnt 
holes far below the mouth-hole, is the only musical instrument I 
have seen in use among them. When travelling, after the fatigues 
of the day are over, the Lepchas will sit for hours chatting, telling 
stories, singing in a monotonous tone, or blowing this flute. 

‘ Marriages among the Lepchas are contracted in childhood, and 
the wife is purchased by money or by service rendered to the future 
father-in-law. The parties are often united before the woman leaves 
her parents’ roof, in cases where the payment is not forthcoming, 
and where the bridegroom prefers giving his and his wife’s labour 
for a stated time in lieu thereof. On the expiration of the term of 
service, or on the payment of the stipulated sum of money, the 
marriage is publicly celebrated with much feasting. The females 
are generally chaste, and the marriage tie is strictly kept. Its 
violation is heavily punished by divorce, beating, slavery, etc. In 
cases of intermarriage with foreigners, the children belong to the 
father’s country. All the labours of the house, the field, and the 
march devolve on the women and children. 

‘ Small-pox is much dreaded, and infected persons carefully 
shunned ; a suspicion of this or of cholera frequently emptying a 
town or village in a night Disease is very rare among the 
LepcMs ; ophthalmia, elephantiasis, and leprosy, the scourge of hot 
climates, are rarely known. Goitre is prevalent, although not so 
conspicuously as among the Bhutias and others. Rheumatism is 
frequent, as are intermittent fevers and ague ; also violent and often 
fatal remittent fevers, especially at the beginning and end of the 
rains. The European complaints of liver and bowel disease are all 
but unknown. Death is regarded with horror. The dead are 
burned or buried, and sometimes both. Omens are sought in the 
entrails of /owls, etc. ; and other vestiges of their savage origin are 
still preserved, though now gradually disappearing. 

* The Lepchis profess no religion, though acknowledging the 
existence of good and bad spirits. To the good spirits they pay no 
heed. “ Why should we ?” they say. “ The good spirits do us no 
harm. ; the evil spirits who dwell in every rock, grove, and moun- 
tain are constantly at mischief, and to them. we must pray, for they 
hurt us.” Every tribe has a priest-doctor, who neither knows nor 
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attempts to practise the healing art, but is a pure exorcist, all bodily 
ailments being deemed the handiwork of devils, who are to be cast out 
by prayers and invocations. Still they acknowledge the Lamas to 
be very holy men, and were the latter only moderately active, they 
would soon convert all the Lepchas. Their priests are called 
Bijuds ; they profess mendicancy, and seem intermediate between 
the begging friars of Thibet, whose dress and attributes they assume, 
and the exorcists of the aboriginal Lepchas. They sing, dance, beg, 
bless, curse, and are merry mountebanks ; those that affect more 
of the Buddhist Lama carry the mani or revolving praying machine, 
and wear rosaries and amulets ; others, again, are all tatters and rags. 
They are often employed to carry messages, and to transact little 
knaveries. The natives stand in some awe of them, and being of a 
generous disposition, keep the wallet of the Bijua always full. 

£ Such are some of the prominent features of this people, who 
inhabit the sub-Himalayas between the Nepal and Bhutia frontiers, 
at elevations of from three thousand to six thousand feet. In their 
relations with us, they are conspicuous for their honesty, their power 
as carriers and mountaineers, and their skill as woodsmen ; they can 
build a waterproof house with a thatch of banana leaves in the 
lower region, or of bamboo in the more elevated tracts, and equip 
it with a table and bedsteads for three persons, in an hour, using no 
implement but their heavy knife. Kindness and good humour soon 
attach them to your person and service. A gloomy-tempered or a 
morose master they avoid, from an unkind one they flee. If they 
serve a good hill-man like themselves, they will follow him with 
alacrity, sleep on the cold bleak mountain, exposed to the pitiless 
rain, without a murmur, lay down a heavy burden to carry their 
master over a stream, or give him a helping hand up a rock or 
precipice — do anything, in short, but encounter a foe, for I believe 
the Lepchi to be a veritable coward. It is well, perhaps, he is so ; 
for if a race numerically so weak were to embroil itself by resenting 
the injuries of the warlike Gurkhas or dark Bhutias, the folly would 
soon lead to destruction.’ * 

The Deputy-Commissioner in his report to me mentions that 
Colonel Mainwaring, who was at Darjiling in 1869, and who is an 
excellent Lepcha scholar, states that he has heard of a race known 
as Lip-cMs, north of Spitf, probably identical with the Lepchds of 
Sikkim and Darjiling. This statement is borne out by Captain 
J V D. Herbert, late Deputy Surveyor-General of India, in a paper 
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in the Indian Gleanings in Science (p. 939): — ‘This was my first 
interview with the Lepchds, and I saw immediately that they were 
the same people whom I had met with at Nialang, Jahnabbi, at 
Shipchi, on the Satlaj at Hangarang, and at Ldri in Laddkh. They 
are in fact the people who have been erroneously called Chinese 
Tartars, and are in reality of the same race as the Thibetans, being 
a family of the great division of Eleuth Tartars. Yet the Lepchas 
distinguish between themselves and the Bhutiis and the Thibetans, 
and the languages, although resembling each other sufficiently, have 
yet a difference/ 

The Nepalis, who form 34 per cent, of the population of the 
District, are all immigrants from the State of Nepdl to the westward. 
They are a pushing, thriving race, and the Deputy-Commissioner is of 
opinion that they will in time occupy the whole District. They make 
capital agriculturists, and are preferred as labourers by the managers 
of the tea gardens. The Nepdlis are divided into many classes or 
septs, of which the most numerous are the twelve following :■ — (1) 
The Gurungs, who principally rear sheep ; (2) the Ghalids, who rear 
buffaloes ; (3) the Newdrs, who are cultivators and shopkeepers ; (4) 
Sdrkis or tanners ; (5) Kdmis or blacksmiths ; (6) Ddmdis or tailors ; 
and (7) the Murmis; (8) Brahmans; (9) Khambas; (10) Limbus; (11) 
Takkas ; and (12) Mangers; these last six are principally agricul- 
turists. There are also several other denominations; Mr. Magrath’s 
District Census Compilation classifies the Nepdli population of Ddr- 
jiling under forty-one heads, which have been already given (pp. 44, 
45); their total number is 25,781. Including the Murmis, who in the 
District Census Compilation are placed among the aboriginal tribes, 
the number of the Nepdlis in Ddrjiling would be raised to 32,338. 
First in rank among the Nepdlis of Darjiling are the Newirs, or 
traders, and the Murmis, or the chief of the agricultural classes ; these 
are the most numerous of the Nepdli tribes in the District. The 
lowest caste is the Ddmais or tailors ; next to them come the 
Kami's or*blacksmiths, and the Sdrkis or tanners. The Gurungs 
or shepherds principally frequent the heights. The Nepdlis who 
immigrate to Darjiling from their native country mostly settle down 
permanently in the District. They will live in the same village as 
the Lepchds, but in a separate quarter of it by themselves. The 
following account of the principal Nepdli races or tribes, and of 
their peculiar habits, is quoted from Dr. Latham’s Ethnology of 
India (London 1859). 
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(1) The Sunawars. — Dr. Latham states: 'Of these, I only- 
know that they lie in the north-west of Nepdl, conterminous (I 
believe) with the true Bhot * [or Thibetans]. 

( 2 ) The Magars. — Concerning this people, Dr. Latham gives 
the following account : — ' It is the lower levels of Nepil, chiefly to 
the east of the Kill, which are occupied by the Magars. This is 
a point worth noticing, because on approaching the mountain tops 
the population changes. The forces which have changed the cha- 
racter of the aborigines of Western Nepal, Garhwdl, and Kumaon 
are in continuance, directing themselves eastwards. Hence the 
Magars may, at some future time, be what their neighbours to the 
westward are at present, thoroughly Indianized. Their present 
condition is, more or less, transitional. Their physical conforma- 
tion is their own, being that of the Bhot in general. At the same 
time there has been much intermarriage, and amongst the Hindus 
we may find the flat faces of the aborigines ; amongst the aborigines, 
the oval outlines, and prominent, regular, or delicate features of 
their conquerors. The language of the Mdgdrs is their own; 
essentially .what is called monosyllabic ; essentially in the same 
great class with the Thibetan, Chinese, Burmese, and Siamese. 
There are elements, however, which betoken transition, inasmuch as 
numerous words of Hindu origin have become incorporated. Be- 
sides this, many of the Hindu population of Nepdl speak Mdgdr ; 
whilst many Mdgdrs have either unlearnt their own tongue, or use 
the Hindu in preference. This is more especially the case with 
the soldiers, many of whom are separated for long periods of time 
from their fellow-countrymen at home, doing service in garrisons in 
different parts of the kingdom. The M&g&r alphabet is of Indian 
origin. ... The religion is hybrid. Without being scrupulous in 
other meats, the Migir abstains from beef. Utterly unscrupulous 
in the way of drinks, he indulges freely in the use of fermented 
liquors, and makes anything in the shape of a feast or festival an 
occasion and an excuse for intoxication. His excess in fhis matter 
is notable. Then he has his own priesthood, or, at any rate, an 
Indian priesthood with a Magar nomenclature. His Brdhmans are 
all Achars. In the pagan times, a priest was called a Damf ; ' Dami 
being the name for priest in more than one of the tribes akin, to 
the Mdg£r at the present moment, . . . Imperfect as is the informa- 
tion regarding the early history and social constitution of the Mdgdrs, 
we^know that a trace of a tribal division is to be found. There are 
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twelve thums. All individuals belonging to the same tkum are 
supposed to be descended from the same male ancestor, descent 
from the same mother being by no means necessary. So husband 
and wife must belong to different thums . Within one and the same 
thum there is no marriage.’ 

(3) The Gurungs. — Dr. Latham gives the following account of 
this people: — 4 The tribes that lie equally westward with the 
Magars, but who differ from them in occupying a higher place on 
the mountain side, are the Gurungs. These are decidedly and 
eminently pastoral, being breeders of sheep. They use, too, the sheep 
as a beast of burden, and lay upon its back such light loads as their 
chapmanship requires them to move about with. The heat of the 
plains is better borne by the Mdgdrs than by the Gurungs. Their 
language is their own— different from that of the Hindu population ; 
different from that of the Mdgdrs; not very well known even to 
professed philologues ; but known from a sufficiency of samples to 
enable us to place — or rather to isolate — it. It is the medium by 
which the Gurung priests propagate a Buddhist creed ; for the Hindu 
religion, though not unknown to some of the Gurungs, has yet to 
make its way to any notable extent. That it will encroach on the 
earlier creed is likely. On the other hand, it is not certain that 
even Buddhism has wholly replaced the original paganism. A 
tribe or collection of tribes, called Bujal Gharti, is accused of 
numerous impurities in the way of food, for they eat everything, 
except, perhaps, milk. At any rate they eat beef. When the details 
of the Bujal superstitions are known, they will probably turn out to 
be those of the Bodos and Dhimdls; neither Buddhist nor Brdh- 
manic, but yet tinctured with an early Brahmanism, which in its 
present state is either a rudiment of something that has to be 
developed, or a fragment of something that has fallen into decay. 
Like the Magdrs, the Gurungs fall into tribes. The principal of 
these are the Nisfs, Ghalis, and Thagsis; the latter being the 
occupants bf the highest altitudes, and constituting the truly Alpine 
divisiofi of the family.’ 

(4) The Jareyas. — Regarding this people, Dr. Latham states : 
1 Of the Jareyds I can give but an indifferent account. They lie to 
the south of the Gurungs, with whom they are intermixed, and with 
whom they intermarry. They are eminently Hindu both in creed 
and manners, notwithstanding which, they may easily be as separate 
from both Gurungs and Mdgdrs, as those two families are from one 
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another. But they may also be either Gurungs, or Magars, or 
Newars.’ 

(5) Newars. — ‘The main portion of the central valley of Nepal 
proper was originally Newar, and Newar it is now, save and except 
the Hindu populations of the conquest Favoured in respect of 
both soil and climate, at a lower level than that occupied by the 
sheep-feeding Gurungs, the Newars occupy a strong clay soil, fitted 
for brick-making, tile-making, and tillage. And this detennines their 
industry and their architecture. The Newars are agriculturists and 
masons. No better cultivation, no better domestic architecture, 
is to be found than that of the Newars. The houses, as a general 
rule, are well built and three stories high. They form large villages 
or small towns. The morality exhibited by their occupants in 
sexual relations is by no means exemplary ; indeed, the freedom 
(to use no stronger term) of the women is notorious. Of their 
primitive paganism, no traces have been noticed ; perhaps it never 
had any definite existence. Analogues to the Bujal Gharti amongst 
the Gurungs (described above, p. 55) there are none, so far as 
evidence goes. On the other hand, there is no small portion of 
Hinduism engrafted upon the original Buddhism. There is also a 
great deal of true, or slightly modified Brahmanism. Still it is 
Brdhmanism with a difference. A Newar priest is not a Hindu 
Brahman, but a native AcMr. Then there is the class of surgeons 
and physicians called Jausi, who are the sons of Brahman fathers 
and New£r mothers. A little before the Gurkha conquest, 
Hinduism took root in the Newar country, when some influential 
proselytes to the worship of Siva were made. These have de- 
veloped themselves and their successors into a definite division of 
the population. Nowhere, however, is there absolute purity. Like 
the Migdrs, the Newars eat beef, and drink alcoholic liquors. 
They have a priesthood like the Magars, Brahmanic in many 
respects, but not Brdh manic in name and origin. A worshipper of 
Siva will both kill and eat his beef; one of Buddha will *eat but not 
kill it. They burn their dead.’ * 

(6) The Murmis and Kiratas or Kichaks.—‘ These inhabit 
the country near the Sikkim frontier, and in all probability belong 
to both kingdoms ’ [of Nepal and Sikkim]. 4 Of the Murmis, I only 
know that they are Buddhists, with a less amount of Hinduism 
amongst them than any of the tribes belonging to the western parts 
ofNep£L Of the Kiratas or Kichaks ’ [not returned in the Census 
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Report as being found in Darjiling], 4 half may be Buddhist, half 
Brdhmanic. Br&hmanic, however, as that half is, it either eats 
beef or unwillingly abstains from it.’ Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan 
Journals , states that 4 the Murmis are of Thibetan origin, and are 
called nishang from being composed of two branches, from the 
districts of Nimo and Shang, both on the road between Sikkim and 
Lhassa. They now principally inhabit central and eastern Nepal, 
and are a pastoral and agricultural people, inhabiting elevations of 
from four thousand to six thousand feet, and living in stone houses 
thatched with grass. They are a large, powerful, and active race, 
grave, very plain in features, with little hair on the face.’ 

(7) The Limbus also inhabit Eastern Nepdl and Sikkim indiffer- 
ently. Dr. Latham states: — 'The Limbus intermarry with the 
Kirdtds, and are somewhat less Buddhist and more Brdhmanic 
than their situation leads us to expect. It has been the policy of 
the Nepdl rulers to conciliate them. The few known notices con- 
cerning the Limbus return them as hardy and industrious. They 
cultivate grain, and feed cows, pigs, and poultry. Their huts are 
neat and well made, the walls being of split bamboo, and the roofs 
of the leaves of the wild ginger and cardamom. They are guyed 
down to the ground by long rattans, to steady them against the 
wind . 7 Dr. Hooker makes the following mention of this people : — • 
'Next to the Lepchds, the most numerous tribe in Sikkim are the 
Limbus (called Chang by the Lepchas) ; they abound also in East 
Nepdl, where they once ruled, inhabiting elevations of from two 
thousand to five thousand feet. Although not divided into castes, 
they belong to several tribes. All consider themselves as the earliest 
inhabitants of the Tambar valley, though they have a tradition of 
having originally emigrated from Thibet, which their Tartar counte- 
nance confirms. They are more slender and sinewy than the 
Lepchas, and neither plait their hair nor wear ornaments. Instead of 
the ban they use the Nepal kukri, a curved knife or bill-hook ; while for 
the striked turtle of the LepcM are substituted loose cotton trousers 
and a tight jacket; a sash is worn round the middle, and on the head 
a small cotton cap. When they ruled over East Nepal, their system 
was feudal, and in their struggles against the Nepdlis they were 
with difficulty dislodged from their strongholds. They are said to 
be equally brave and cruel in battle, putting the old and weak to 
the sword, carrying the younger prisoners into slavery, and killing 
on the march such captives as are unable to proceed Majy 
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enlist at Darjiling, which the Lepchas never do ; and the Rajd of 
Nepal employs them in his army, where, however, they seldom 
obtain promotion, this being reserved for soldiers of Hindu tribes. 
Their habits are so similar to those of the Lepchds, that they con- 
stantly intermarry. They mourn for, burn, and also bury their ■■ 
dead, raising a mound over the corpse, erecting a headstone, and 
surrounding the grave with a little paling of sticks; they then 
scatter eggs and pebbles over the ground. In these offices, the 
Bijuas of the LepcMs are employed ; but the Limbus have also priests 
of their own, called Phedangbus, who belong to a higher order 
than the Bijuds. The Phedangbus officiate at marriages, when a 
cock is put into the bridegroom’s hands and a hen into those of 
the bride; the Phedangbu then cuts off the birds’ heads, when the 
blood is caught on a plantain leaf and runs into pools, from which 
omens are drawn. At death, guns are fired to announce to the gods 
the departure of the spirit. There are many gods, with one supreme 
head, to whom offerings and sacrifices are made. They do not believe 
in metempsychosis. The Limbu language is totally different from 
the Lepcha, with less of the a z” in it, and more labials and palatals, 
hence more pleasing. Its affinities T [Dr. Hooker] do not know, 
the Lepchd or Ndgri written character being used indifferently. Dr. 
Campbell, from whom I derived most of my information respecting 
the people, was informed on good authority that they had once a 
written language, now lost, and that it was compounded from many 
others by a sage of antiquity. The same authority stated that their 
Lepchd name of Chang is a corruption of that of their original place 
of residence, — -possibly the Tsang province of Thibet.’ 

(8) The Chepangs, Haiyus, and Kasandas are three rude 
tribes inhabiting the jungles of Central Nepdi, of which the first 
named are probably identical with the Chibings, returned in the 
Census Report The following account of these peoples is from a 
paper by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, of the Bengal Civil Service, formerly 
British Resident at the Court of Nepdi : — Amid* the dense 
forests of the central region of Nepdi, to the westward of tfxe great 
valley, dwell, in scanty numbers, and nearly in a state of nature, 
two broken tribes having no apparent affinity with the civilised races 
of that country, and seeming like the fragments of an earlier popu- 
lation. They toil not, neither do they spin, they pay no taxes, 
acknowledge no allegiance, but, living entirely upon wild fruits and 
tye produce of the chase, are wont to say that the Rdjd is lord ot 
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the cultivated country, as they are of the unredeemed waste. They 
have bows and arrows, the iron arrow-heads being procured from 
their neighbours ; but they possess almost no other implement of 
civilisation, and it is in the very skilful snaring of the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the air that all their little intelligence is mani- 
fested. Boughs torn from trees and laid dexterously together 
constitute their only houses, the sites of which they are perpetually 
shifting, according to the exigences or fancies of the hour. In short, 
they are altogether as near to what is usually called the state of 
nature as anything in human shape can well be, especially the Kas- 
andas ; for the Chepangs are a few degrees above their confreres , 
and are beginning to hold some slight intercourse with civilised 
beings, and to adopt the most simple of their arts and habits. It is 
due, however, to these rude foresters to say that, though they stand 
wholly aloof from society, they are not actively offensive against it ; 
and that neither the Government nor individuals charge them with 
any aggressions against the wealth they despise, or the comforts and 
conveniences of whose value they have no conception. They are, 
in fact, not noxious, but helpless ; not vicious, but aimless, both 
morally and intellectually, so that no one could behold without 
distress their careless, unconscious inaptitude. 

c During a long residence in Nepdl, I could never gain the least 
access to the Kasandds, though aided by all the authority of the 
DarMr (native Court) ; but, so aided, I once in the course of an 
ostensible shooting excursion, persuaded some Chepangs to let me 
see and converse with them for three or four days, through the 
medium of some Gurungs of their acquaintance. On that occasion 
I obtained a specimen of their language, and whilst they were doling 
forth the words to my interpreter,. I was enabled to study and to 
sketch the characteristic traits of their forms and faces. Compared 
with the mountaineers among whom they are found, the Chepangs 
are a slight but not actually deformed race, though their large bellies 
and thin leg^indicate strongly the precarious amount and innutri- 
tions qudSity of their food. In height they are scarcely below the 
standard of the tribes around them, — who, however, are notoriously 
short of stature, — but in colour they are very decidedly darker, or of 
a nigrescent brown. They have elongated (fore and a ft) heads, 
protuberant, large mouths, low, narrow foreheads, large cheek-bones, 
flat faces, and small eyes. But the protuberance of the mouth does 
not amount to prognathous deformity, nor has the small, suspicious 
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eye much, if anything, of the Mongolian obliqueness of direction 
or set in the head. Having frequently questioned the DarMr, 
whilst Resident at Kathmandu, as to the relations and origin of the 
Chepangs and Kasandas, I was invariably answered that no one 
could give the least account of them, but that they were generally 
supposed to be autochthones, or primitive inhabitants of the country. 
For a long time such also was my own opinion, based chiefly upon 
their physical characteristics as above noted, and upon the absence 
of all traceable lingual or other affinity with the tribes around them. 
I took them to be fragments of an original hill population prior to 
the present Thibetan inhabitants of these mountains, and to be of 
Tamulian extraction, from their great resemblance in form and 
colour to the aborigines of the plains, particularly the Kols. It did 
not for several years occur to me to look for lingual affinities 
beyond the proximate tribes ; nor was I, save by dint of observa- 
tion, made fully aware that the Mongolian type of mankind belongs 
not only to the races of known northern pedigree, such as the mass 
of the sub-Himdlayan population, but equally so to all the aborigines 
of the plains, at least to all those of Central India. Having of late, 
however, become domiciled much to the eastward of Kdthmlndu, 
and having had more leisure for systematic and extended researches, 
those attributes of the general subject which had previously per- 
plexed me were no longer hindrances to me in the investigation of 
any particular race or people. I now saw in the Mongolian features 
of the Chepdngs a mark equally reconcilable with Tamulian or 
Thibetan affinities ; in their dark colour and slender frame, charac- 
teristics at first sight indeed rather Tamulian than Thibetin, but 
such as might, even in a ThibeHn race, be accounted for by the 
extreme privations to which the Chepangs had for ages been sub- 
ject; and in their physical attributes taken altogether, I perceived 
that I had to deal with a test of affinity too nice and dubious to 
afford a solution of the question of origin. I therefore turned to 
the other or lingual test, and pursuing this branch of die inquiry, I 
found that with the southern aborigines there was not S, vestige 
of connection, whilst, to my surprise, I discovered in the lusty 
Lhopas of Bhutan the unquestionable origin and stock of the far 
removed, and physically very differently 'characterized, Chepdngs/ 
With regard to the more general characteristics of the Nepdl 
tribes, Mr. B. H. Hodgson, in a paper published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1848, Part II. p. 638, makes the 
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following remarks : — ‘The Newdrs and Murmis are the chief races. 
Of all the tribes, the Newars are by far the most advanced in 
civilisation. They have letters and literature, and are well skilled 
in the useful and fine arts. Their agriculture is unrivalled ; their 
towns, temples, and images of the gods are beautiful for materials 
and workmanship; and they are a steady, industrious people, equally 
skilled in handicrafts, commerce, and the tillage of the soil. The 
rest of the highland tribes or peoples are fickle, lazy races, who 
have no letters, no literature, no towns, no temples nor images of 
the gods, no commerce, no handicrafts. They dwell in small, rude 
villages or hamlets. Some are fixed cultivators, some migratory, 
perpetually changing their abode as soon as they have raised a crop 
or two amid the ashes of the burnt forest. And some, again, prefer 
the rearing of sheep to agriculture, with which latter they seldom 
meddle. Such are the Gurungs, whose vast flocks of sheep con- 
stitute all their wealth. The Murmis and Magars are fixed culti- 
vators ; the Kirantfs and Limbus, for the most part, migratory ones ; 
and the Lepchas of Sikkim still more completely so. The more 
you go eastward, the more the several tribes resemble the Bhutids 
of Thibet, whose religion and manners prevail greatly among all 
the tribes east of the valley of Nepal, though most of them have 
a rude priesthood and religion of their own, independent of the 
Lamas.’ 

The Bhutias inhabiting Ddrjiling District are principally found 
in the newly acquired tract east of the Tistd, which was added to 
British territory on the close of the Bhutan war in 1864. Three 
classes of Bhutids are found in Ddrjiling District, namely, the 
Bhutias proper, belonging to Thibet; Bhutids from Bhutdn ; and 
Sikkim Bhutids. The catalogue of nationalities already given (p. 45), 
returns the number of Sharpa Bhutias at 401, This figure only 
represents the number of Bhutias from Bhutdn proper. In the same 
catalogue the number of Buddhists is given at 3433. It is probable 
that all of tjjese are Bhutids ; and the total number of persons 
belonging to this race in Ddrjiling would thus be raised to 3834. 
The Sharpa Bhutias are a cross between the Thibetan Bhutia and 
the Lepcha. Dr. Hooker, in a footnote to page 136, vol. i. of his 
Himalayan Journals , states : — ‘ Bhot is the general name for Thibet, 
not for Bhutdn. The Bhutias, who are natives of Bhutan or of the 
Dharma country, are called Dharma people, in allusion to their 
spiritual chief, the Dharma Rdjd. They are a darker and more 
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powerful race than the Thibetan Bhutias, rude, turbulent, and 
Thibetan in language and religion, with the worst features of those 
people exaggerated. The Dharma people are numerous in Darjil- 
ing; they are often runaways from their own country. In the 
Himalayas, the name Bhutan is unknown amongst the Thibetans ; 
it signifies literally (according to Mr. Hodgson) the end of Bhot 
or Thibet, being the extreme eastern end of that country. The 
Lepchas designate Bhutdn as Aieu, as do often the Bhutias them- 
selves.’ The Bhutias are more industrious than the Lepchas, and 
make better husbandmen; besides having superior crops of all 
ordinary grains, they raise cotton, hemp, and flax. The cotton is 
cleaned here, as elsewhere, by means of a simple gin. The 
Thibetan Bhutias, or cis-nivean Thibetans, as Dr. Hooker calls 
them, have all the virtues with but few of the vices of the Bhutias 
proper, and are more accessible and less sulky. Dr. Hooker thus 
describes the Thibetdn Bhutids, whom he met with while travelling 
in East Nepdl ( Himalayan Journals , vol. i. pp. 202-204) : — c We 
daily passed parties of ten or a dozen Thibetans on their way to 
Mywa Guola, laden with salt ; several families of these wild, black, 
uncouth-looking people generally travel together. The men are 
middle-sized, often tall, very square’ built and muscular; they have 
no beard, moustache, or whiskers, the few hairs on their faces being 
carefully removed with tweezers. They are dressed in loose blanket 
robes girt about the waist with a leather belt, in which they place 
their iron or brass pipes, and from which they suspend their long 
knives, chop-sticks, tobacco-pouch, tweezers, tinder-box, etc. The 
robe, boots, and cap are grey, or striped with bright colours ; they 
wear skull-caps, and the hair plaited into a pig-tail. The women 
are dressed in long flannel petticoats and spencers, over which is 
thrown a short, sleeveless, striped cloak, drawn round the waist by 
a girdle of broad brass or silver links, to which hang their knives, 
scissors, needle-cases, etc., and with which they often strap their 
children to their backs; the hair is plaited in two fails, and the 
neck loaded with strings of coral and glass beads, and groat lumps 
of amber, glass, and agate. Both sexes wear silver rings and ear- 
rings set with turquoises, and square amulets upon their necks and 
arms'; these last are boxes of gold or silver, containing small idols, or 
the nail-parings, teeth, or relics of some sainted Ldmd, accompanied 
with musk, written prayers, and charms. All are good-humoured 
and amiable-looking people, very square and Mongolian in counte- 
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nance, with broad mouths, high cheek-bones, narrow, upturned 
eyes, broad, flat noses, and low foreheads. White is their natural 
colour, and rosy cheeks are common among the younger women 
and children; but all are begrimed with filth and smoke, added to 
which, they become so weather-worn from exposure to the most 
rigorous climate in the world, that their natural hues are rarely to 
be recognised. Their customary mode of saluting one another is 
to hold out their tongue, grin, nod, and scratch their ear; but this 
method entails so much ridicule in the low countries that they do 
not practise it to Nepdlis or strangers. Most of them when meet- 
ing me, on the contrary, raised their hands to their eyes, threw 
themselves on the ground, and kotowed most decorously, bumping 
their foreheads three times on the ground. Even the women did 
this on several occasions. On rising they begged for bakhshish , 
which I gave in tobacco or snuff, of which they are immoderately 
fond. Both men and women constantly spin wool as they travel. 

4 These motley groups of Thibetans are singularly picturesque, 
from the variety in their parti-coloured dresses and their odd appear- 
ance. First comes a middle-aged man or woman, driving a little 
silky black yak (Himalayan ox), grunting under his load of salt, 
besides pots, pans, kettles, stools, churns, and bamboo vessels, all 
keeping up a constant rattle; and, perhaps, buried amongst all, a rosy- 
cheeked and rosy-lipped baby, sucking a lump of cheese curd. The 
main body follow in due order, and you are soon entangled amidst 
sheep and goats, each laden with its two little bags of salt Beside 
these stalks a huge, grave, bull -headed mastiff, loaded like the 
rest, his bushy tail thrown over his back in a majestic sweep, and a 
thick collar of scarlet wool round his neck and shoulders, setting off 
his long, silky coat to the best advantage. He is decidedly the 
noblest looking of the party, especially if a fine and pure black 
specimen. He seems rather out of place, neither guarding nor keeping 
the party together ; but he knows that neither yaks, sheep, nor goats 
require his attention; all are perfectly tame, so he takes his share of 
work a^ salt-carrier by day, and watches by night as well. The 
children bring up the rear, laughing and chatting together : they too 
have their loads, even to the youngest that can walk alone.’ 

Regarding the Bhutan BhutMs, I take the following extracts' from 
Colonel Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta 1872), 
pp. 96, 99 : — * Physically the BhutHs are a very fine people ; there are 
some really tall men amongst them. But though very robust as com- 
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pared with the people of the plains, they are not nearly such a stalwart 
race as the Sikkimis and Thibetans, which is possibly to be atribut- 
able to their immorality and drunken habits. Their dress is a loose 
woollen coat reaching to the knees, bound round the waist by 
a thick fold of cotton cloth. The full front of the coat is used 
as a pocket, and into this opossum-like pouch, food, cooked and 
uncooked, is often thrust, including putrid fish and meat. The pouch 
always contains a store of betel-nut and prepared lime, to be eaten 
with pan leaves, which they are continually chewing. The women’s 
dress is a long cloak with loose sleeves. They have all broad, fiat 
faces of the true Mongolian type, small oblique eyes, large mouths, 
noses short and low ; not, on the whole, the most attractive combin- 
ation of features, but many of the young women have fine, plump, 
rosy cheeks, healthy and pleasant to look upon. They appear 
rather careless about their personal appearance. Their tresses' are 
generally allowed to float as nature pleases, though some of the more 
tidy and respectable bind theirs with a handsome bandeau of fiat 
silver chains, having a large jewelled ornament in front. Many 
women appear with shorn heads ; these are the nuns, who are said 
to have taken vows of celibacy. As a rule, all are dirty in their 
persons, wearing their clothes till they rot off, and seldom indulge 
in ablutions. T' ■ 

6 The Lamas or priests form a large proportion of the population. 
Entrance into the priesthood is obtained by the permission of the 
Deb or secular Tajd, on payment of a fee. In addition to their 
religious duties, the Ldmas are charged with the medical care of the 
people ; but as exorcism is the only system of treatment attempted, 
assurance on the part of the practitioner, and faith on that of the 
patient, are all that is needed. The number of Bhutan Limas has 
been estimated at from 1500 to 2000 ; they live in monasteries, the 
chief of which is at the headquarters of the Government. The 
village Lamas, and the people generally, confine their religious 
exercises to telling their beads, with the constant, dreamy repetition 
of the sentence, “Om-Mani-Padmi~Om ” Their preparation % a future 
state seems to consist in the personal or vicarious performance of this 
rite ; hence the praying machines, by which countless repetitions 
of the sentence are produced. The priests all wear dresses of a 
garnet colour, and a woollen garment thrown over the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm bare. These priests will all tell you that the 
soul of religion is mental abstraction and the withdrawal of the 
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mind from ail mundane considerations, in order that the thoughts 
may be absolutely concentrated on the attributes and perfection of 
Buddha ; but the most devout of them may be seen listening to and 
smiling at the conversation of others, whilst they pass the beads 
through their hand and mutter the everlasting “ Om-Mani-Padmi- 
Om.” The conversion of the Bhutias to Buddhism has not alto- 
gether eradicated their paganism. The common people believe in 
an innumerable host of spirits, and make offerings to them of flowers 
and bits of rag. 

£ It is very singular that, of- the many observers who have visited 
Bhutan and written on that country, not one has been able to tell 
us that they have such an institution as a marriage ceremony. It is 
known that the tie of connubial union is a very loose one, and that 
chastity is not a virtue either practised or appreciated. From my 
own observation, I believe the Bhutias to be' singularly indifferent on 
the subject of the honour of their women, and the women them- 
selves to have little delicacy and modesty. They cover themselves 
carefully, but it is to keep out the cold ; of covering from feelings of 
modesty they have no notion. Polyandry is a recognised institution 
amongst the Bhutias ; but it prevails far more extensively in the 
northern and central portions of Bhutan than in the southern. . . . 

£ In the construction of their houses, the Bhutias are in advance 
of their neighbours of the plains. The buildings may be compared 
to small farmhouses in England, or Swiss cottages, being built of 
rubble, stone and clay, of two, three, and sometimes four stories ; all 
the floors are neatly boarded with deal, and on two sides are well 
constructed verandahs, ornamented with carved and painted wood- 
work. One of these is sometimes enclosed for the women, the 
front opening by sliding panels when they wish to peep. The 
workmanship displays considerable skill in joinery, the panelling 
being very good of its kind. The interiors are preserved in a better 
state of cleanliness than, from the general habits of the Bhutias, we 
should have -been led to expect The roofs are made of shingles of 
pine, five or six feet in length, laid over a framework of wood, and 
kept in their places with stone. Immediately under the roof is a 
store-room for dried turnips, grain, etc . ; and the floor of this apart- 
ment, which is made of concrete clay, forms a second roof to the 
remainder of the house. The great desideratum is a chimney ; the 
smoke has to find its way out as it can, and the consequence is that 
the inmates, emerging in the winter, look as if they had come out of 
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a coal mine. It is not in houses alone that the Bhutias display 
their architectural and constructive skill. Their river embankments 
are represented as creditable works. Some of the stone embank- 
ments of the river at Paro, especially the revetments of the bridge 
are admirably executed. ... 

* It is only the coarser description of cloths worn by the Bhutias 
that are woven in the country ; their silken dresses and finer 
woollen fabrics are obtained from Thibet and China. The women 
weave seated on the ground. The web passes round three rollers 
of wood forming a triangle ; one of these is attached by a leather 
belt to the woman, another supported on the posts in front of her, 
and the third pinned to the ground farther off. The woman, by her 
position, keeps the web stretched to the necessary tightness. The 
shuttle is a small hollow bamboo containing a roller for the thread ; 
this she passes through the inclined web before her, working up- 
wards and passing the woven part round below, until the completion 
of the piece brings the whole round again. When done, she shuts up 
her work and the loom disappears. The Thibetan women, on 
their journeys to the plains, all carry looms of this kind, and shortly 
after their arrival at an encamping ground they may be seen at 
work. Another art which the Bhutiis have acquired is paper-making, 
from the bark of a tree called diah or deh . In addition to the 
fermented liquor which, like all the hill tribes, they make from wheat, 
rice, and millet, they also possess a knowledge of distillation, and 
indulge very freely in alcoholic drinks. ... In the disposal of the 
dead, the Bhutiis follow the practice of the Hindus. They burn 
the body and throw the ashes into the nearest stream.’ 

The Mechs on Bonos are the western branch of the great Kdchari 
tribe, who in Darjiling District inhabit the tardi lying immediately 
below the base of the hills. Mr. Hodgson describes the Mechs or 
Bodos, and the Dhimals, as belonging to the same race; and their 
customs, religion, etc. appear to be nearly identical. There is a 
difference, however, in their languages, and also in the mines of their 
deities. The Dhimals, moreover, although inhabiting a part of the 
tract also occupied by the Mechs or Bodos, live in separate villages 
and without intermarriage. The Census Report distinguishes be- 
tween these peoples, and returns the number of Mechs in Darjiling 
District at 893, and the Dhimals at 873. The Mechs formerly 
constituted a considerable proportion of the population of the tardi 
portion of Darjiling; but the Deputy-Commissioner reports that 
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they are decreasing in numbers, leaving the District, and settling in 
Jalp&igurf. Dr. Hooker in his Himalayan Journals (vol. i. p. 100) 
states : — 4 Siligurf stands on the verge of the fardi, that low malarious 
belt which skirts the base of the Himalayas, from the Satlaj to 
Brahmakhund in Upper Assam. ... Fatal as this tract is, 
especially to Europeans, a race inhabit it with impunity, who, if not 
numerous, do not owe their paucity of number to any climatic cause. 
These are the Mechs, often described as a squalid, unhealthy people, 
typical of the region they inhabit, but who are in reality more 
robust than the Europeans in India, and whose disagreeably sallow 
complexion does not indicate a sickly constitution. They are a 
mild, inoffensive people, industrious for Orientals, living by annually 
burning the tardi jungle and cultivating the cleared spots.’ 

As to their mode of cultivation, religion, manners, and cus- 
toms, etc., I take the following extracts, in a condensed form, 
from, a valuable monograph by Mr. B. H. Hodgson on the Koch, 
Bodo, and Dhimal people, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1849, Part II. p, 702 et seq. : — c The condition or 
status of the Bodo and Dhimdl people is that of nomadic cultivators 
of the wilds. For ages transcending memory or tradition, they have 
passed beyond the savage or hunter state, and also beyond the 
herdsman’s state, and have advanced to the third or agricultural 
grade of social progress, but so as to indicate a not entirely broken 
connection with the precedent condition of things ; for though 
cultivators, they are nomadic cultivators, so little connected with 
any one spot that their language possesses no name for village. 
Though dwelling in the wilds, wherein the people of the plains 
(Ahirs and GoaMs) periodically graze immense numbers of buffaloes 
and cows, they have no large herds nor flocks of their own to induce 
them to wander; but, as agriculturists little versed in artificial reno- 
vating processes, they find in the exhaustion of the worked soil a 
necessity, or in the high productiveness of the new a temptation, to 
perpetual movement. They never cultivate the same field beyond 
the second year, or remain in the same village beyond from four to 
six years. After the lapse of four or five years, they frequently 
return to their old fields and resume their cultivation, if in the 
interval the jungle has grown well, and they have not been pre- 
ceded by others. If they have been anticipated, or if the slow 
growth of the jungle does not give sufficient promise of a good 
stratum of ashes for the land when cleared by fire, they move on tg 
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another site, new or old. If old, they resume the identical fields 
they tilled before ; but never the old houses or site of the old village, 
that being deemed unlucky. In general, however, they prefer new 
land to old, and having still abundance of unbroken forest around 
them, they are in constant movement, more especially as, should 
they find a new spot prove unfertile, they decamp after the first har- 
vest is got in. They are all in the condition of subjects of Nepdl, 
Sikkim [now Darjiling District], Bhutan, or Great Britain, having no 
property whatever in the soil they till, and discharging their dues to 
the Government they live under (Sikkim for example) — ist, by the 
annual payment of one rupee per agricultural implement, for as much 
land as they can cultivate therewith (there is no land measure) ; and 
2d, by a corvee or tribute of labour for the sovereign and for his local 
representative [where they are the subjects of native states]. It is 
calculated that they can raise from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 of agricultural 
produce with one implement, so that the land tax is very light ; and 
the corvee is more irksome than oppressive. . . . 

c There is no separate calling of herdsman or shepherd, or trades- 
man or shopkeeper, or manufacturer or handicraftsman, in these 
primitive societies, which, although they admit no strangers among 
them, live on perfectly amicable terms with their neighbours, and can 
thus always procure, by purchase or barter, the few things which 
they require and do not produce themselves. . . . The Bodos and 
Dhim&ls have no buffaloes, few cows, no sheep, a good many goats, 
abundance of swine and poultry, and some pigeons and ducks. They 
have no need, therefore, of separate herdsmen, unless it were swine- 
herds, and these might be very useful in feeding their large store of 
pigs in the forest. But each family tends its own stock of animals, 
which is entirely consumed by that family, and no part thereof sold, 
though the neighbouring hill-men would gladly purchase pigs from 
them. They love not trade or barter further than is needful; and 
their need is confined to obtaining (besides rice) a few earthen and 
metallic culinary utensils, still fewer agricultural implements of iron, 
and some simple ornaments for their women — all of which are 
readily obtained at the Koch markets, in exchange for the surplus 
cotton and oil-seeds of their efficient agriculture. Each man builds 
and furnishes his own house, and makes the wooden implements he 
requires. He makes basketry for himself and family; whilst his wife 
spins, weaves, and dyes the clothes of the family, and brews the 
beer, which all the members freely consume. The Bodos and 
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Dhiniclls are generally averse to taking service with, or doing work 
for, strangers, whether as soldiers, menials, or carriers. . . . Among 
their own communities, there are neither servants nor slaves, nor 
aliens of any kind. Though they have no idea of a common tie of 
blood, yet there are no diverse septs, clans, or tribes among them, 
nor yet any castes, so that all Bodos and all Dhimdls are equal. 

c Agriculture . — The agricultural implements of the Dhimdls consist 
of an axe to fell the forest, a strong bill-hook to clear the underwood 
and to dig the soil, a spade for rare and more effectual digging, and 
lastly, a dibble for sowing the seed. The iron head of the axe is 
bought at the Koch markets, the haft being made at home. The 
bill-hook, which is also purchased in the Koch marts, is similar in 
shape to our English bill, but with the curved extremity or beak pro- 
longed, and furnished with a straight downward edge of some three 
inches. The spade is the ordinary one of the plains, called the Jwddlu 
The dibble is a wooden staff sharpened at the end, and about four 
feet long. The process of culture, emphatically called “ clearing the 
forest,” is literally such for the most part, and would be so wholly, 
but that several of the species of crops grown being biennial, a field 
is retained over the first year, so that the second year’s work consists 
merely of weeding and re-sowing rice amid the other standing pro- 
ducts. The characteristic work is the clearing of fresh land, which 
is done every second year. Amid the ashes of the burnt jungle, 
the seed is sown by a . dibbler and a sower, the former of whom 
perforates the soil by sharp strokes of his pointed staff, so as to 
make a series of holes from one to two inches deep, and about a 
span apart; whilst the latter, furnished with a basket of mixed 
seeds, drops from four to six seeds into each hole, and covers them 
at the same time. All the various produce raised is grown in this 
promiscuous style. March, April, and May comprise the season 
for preparing and sowing the soil; and July, August, September, 
and October that for gathering the various products, save cotton, 
which is not* gathered till December or January. The crops are 
reaped £& they successively ripen : first cucurbitaceous plants, then 
greens, then the several edible roots, then the condiments, then the 
millets and pulse, next rice, then mustard, and last of all, cotton. . . . 
The cotton is a biennial of inferior quality; but it is the main crop, 
to the sale of which the Bodos and Dhimdls look to provide 
themselves with the greatest part of the rice they consume, for their 
own supply is very inadequate. . . . Upon the whole, the agriculture 
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of the Bodos and Dhimdls is conducted with as much skill as that 
of the lowland Kochs ; with skill superior to most of their high- 
land neighbours ; and with pains and industry greatly above those 
of either highlanders or Kochs. ... A peasant of the plains, using 
the plough, will earn twice or even thrice as much as a Bodo or 
Dhimdl • and yet, owing to the wretched system of borrowing at 
enormous interest, he will not be nearly so well off. The Bodo or 
Dhimdl, again, has abundance of domestic animals, and is, moreover, 
at liberty to eat the flesh of all save the cow ; whereas the peasant 
of the plains has few animals, and of these he may only eat the goat 
And lastly, the Bodo’s industrious wife not only spins, but weaves 
and dyes all the clothes of the family, besides supplying it amply 
with wholesome and agreeable beer • whilst the peasant’s wife in the 
plains does nothing but spin. The highland peasantry generally earn 
less than the Bodos or Dhimdls, and are proportionately worse off, 
though lightly taxed and exempt from the curse of the borrowing 
system. The Newdr peasants, however, of the great valley of Nepal 
— even more industrious than the Bodos and Dhimdls, and more 
skilful too — earn more, and retain more, notwithstanding the heavy 
rent they pay to their landlord, who pays the light tax or Government 
demand on the land. 

e Dwellings . — The Bodos and Dhimals build and furnish their 
own houses without any aid of craftsmen, mutually assisting each 
other in the work. A dwelling-house is from 12 to 16 cubits long, 
by from 8 to 12 wide. A smaller house is erected opposite for the 
cattle • and if the family be large, two other domiciles like the first 
are built upon the other sides, so as to enclose an open quadrangle 
or yard. The houses are constructed of jungle grass, secured within 
and without by a trellis work of strips of bamboo. The roof has a 
high and somewhat bulging pitch, and a considerable projection be- 
yond the walls. It also is made of wild grass, softer than that which 
forms the walls. There is only one division of the interior, separating 
the cooking and the sleeping portions of the house, which has no 
chimney or window, and but one door. From ten to fcflrty such 
houses form a village. Furniture is very scant, consisting only of a 
rough bedstead (rare), some sleeping mats, a stool or two, and some 
swinging shelves, all of which are made at home. The household 
utensils are a few earthen vessels for carrying and holding water, 
some metallic cooking, eating, and drinking pots, some bamboo 
and cane baskets, and a couple of knives, to which must be 
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added the spinning, weaving, dyeing, and brewing utensils of the 
women. . . . 

c Clothing . — The clothes are all made at home by the women. 
The Bodo women wear silk, produced by the castor-oil worm, 
which is reared by each family. The Bodo men and the Dhimils 
of both sexes wear cotton only. Woollen is unknown, even in the 
shape of blankets. The manufactures are durable and good, and 
not inconveniently coarse — in fact, precisely such as the people 
require ; and the dyeing is very respectably done with their own 
cochineal, morindd , and indigo, or with madder got from the hills — 
but all prepared by themselves. The female silk vest of the Bodo 
women is about 3^ feet wide by 7 feet long, deep red, with a broad 
worked margin above and below of checked pattern, composed 
of white and yellow colours upon the red ground. The female 
garment of the Dhimdls differs only in material, being of cotton. 
The male dress of the Bodos and Dhimdls consists of two parts — 
an upper and a lower. The former is equivalent to the Hindu 
chaddr , and the latter to the Hindu dhutt. All cotton clothes, 
whether for males or females, are almost invariably white and un- 
dyed. Shoes are not in use, but a sort of sandals or sole covers 
are sometimes seen ; these are of -wood, and are made by the people 
themselves. Ornaments are rare, even amongst the women, who, 
however, wear small silver rings in their ears and noses, and heavy 
bracelets of mixed metal on their wrists. These are bought in the 
Koch marts, and are quite simple in form. 

1 Food . — Rice forms the chief article of vegetable food, wheat or 
barley being unknown even by name. Ghi or clarified butter is 
likewise totally unused, and oil only very sparingly. Salt, chilies, 
vegetables, plenty of rice (varied sometimes with maize or millet), 
and fish or flesh every second day, constitute a meal which the poor 
Hindu might envy, washed down as it is with a liberal allowance of 
beer. Plenty offish is to be had from December to February, both 
inclusive, and plenty of game from January to April inclusive, 
though*these people are not very keen or skilful sportsmen. They 
have the less need to turn hunters, as their domestic animals amply 
supply them with flesh food. They eat all animals, tame or wild, 
save oxen, dogs, cats, monkeys, elephants, bears, and tigers. Fish 
of all sorts, land and water tortoises, mungooses, civets, porcupines, 
hares, monitors of enormous size, wild hogs, deer of all sorts, 
rhinoceros, and wild buffaloes are amongst the wild animals they 
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pursue for their flesh. Milk is little used, but it is not eschewed as 
amongst the Gdros. Both Bodos and Dhimals use abundance of a 
fermented liquor made of rice or millet . . . The process of making 
this liquor is very simple. The grain is boiled and the root of a 
plant called agaichito is mixed with it ; it is left to ferment for two 
days in a nearly dry state ; water is then added, and the whole 
allowed to stand for three or four days, when the liquor is ready. 
They likewise freely use tobacco, but never opium nor hemp, nor 
distilled waters of any kind; upon the 'whole, I see no reason to 
brand them with the name of drunkards, though they certainly love 
a merry cup in honour of the gods at the high festivals of their 
religion. The ordinary manner in which a Bodo or a Dhimai 
passes the day is as follows. He rises at daybreak, and having 
washed himself, proceeds at once to work in his field till noon. 
He then goes home to take his chief meal of the day, after which 
he rests for an hour or so, and then resumes his labours till nightfall. 
On his return home he takes a second meal with his family, then 
chats a little over the fire, and goes to bed seldom later than two 
hours after dusk. 

‘ Social Laws . — Living as the Bodos and Dhimdls have for ages in 
the condition of subjects to foreign governments, it need hardly be 
observed that they have no public laws or polity whatever, nor even 
any traces of that village economy which so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguishes In do- Aryan societies. Each little community is, however, 
under a head, who is called grd by themselves, and mandal by their 
neighbours. To the foreign government they live under, the grd is 
responsible for the revenue assessed upon the village, which he pays 
to. the Bijd’s representative or chaudhan. He is likewise answerable 
to the chaudhari for the keeping of the peace and for the arrest of 
criminals; but crimes of a deep dye are almost unknown, and 
breaches of the peace very rare. With regard to his own com- 
munity, the head of the village has a general authority of voluntary 
rather than coercive origin ; which, in cases of the least* perplexity, 
is shared with the heads or elders of two or three neighbouring 
villages. By this tribunal offenders are admonished, fined, or ex- 
communicated, according to the degree of their offence ; the village 
priest being called in, perchance, to give a higher sanction to the 
award. The same tribunal seems to have almost exclusive cog- 
nisance of civil law, or the usages of the people in regard to inheri- 
tance, adoption, divorce, etc. Marriage is rather a contract than a 
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rite, and as such is dissoluble at the will of either party ; and if the 
divorce be occasioned by the wife’s infidelity, the price paid for her 
to her parents must be refunded by them. Dower is not in use, 
and women, in general, are deemed incapable of holding or trans- 
mitting property. All the sons get equal shares, nor is there any 
nice distinction of sons by marriage, adoption, or concubinage. 
Adoption is common and creditable, even if there be one son bom 
in wedlock ; concubinage is rare and discreditable. Daughters have 
no inheritance nor dower; but if their parents be rich, and give 
them marriage presents, such are held to be their own, and will be 
retained by them in event of divorce. Neither Bodo nor Dhimal 
may marry beyond the limits of his own people, and if he do, he is 
severely fined. Within those limits, only two or three of the closest 
natural ties are deemed a bar to marriage. In the event of divorce, 
the children belong to the father, or the sons to the father and the 
daughters to the mother. If the husband take the adulterer in the 
fact, he may beat him, and likewise the wife, but no more ; there- 
after he may, if he please, put his wife away, when she and her 
lover may continue to abide together as man and wife, without 
scandal, but without marriage rite. Chastity is prized in man and 
woman, married and unmarried, and as a necessary consequence 
women are esteemed and respected, and divorce and separation 
rare. Filial piety is not a marked feature among the Bodos and 
Dhimdls, nor perhaps the want of it. Sons, on marriage, and 
sometimes previously, quit the parental roof; but it is deemed 
shameful to leave old parents entirely alone, and the last of the 
sons who by his departure does so, is liable to fine as well as to 
disinheritance. Infanticide is utterly unknown, with every savage 
rite allied to it, such as human sacrifice, self-immolation, and others. 
On the contrary, daughters are cherished and deemed a source of 
wealth, for every man must buy his wife with coin or labour. There 
is no bar to re-marriage, and sail, or widow sacrifice, is a rite held 
in abhorrence. 

‘Religion . — The religion of the Bodos and Dhimdls is dis- 
tinguished, like their manners and customs, by the absence of 
anything that is shocking, ridiculous, and incommodious. It lends 
no sanction to barbarous rites, nor does it hamper the commerce of 
life with tedious, inane, ceremonial observances. It takes less 
cognisance than it might advantageously do of those great sacra- 
ments of humanity, baptism, marriage, and sepulture, withholding all 
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sanction from the- first, and lending to the other two, especially 
marriage, a less decided sanction than the interest of society 
demands, A Bodo or Dhimal is born, is named, is weaned, is 
invested with the toga virilis , without any intervention of his priest, 
who is summoned to marriages and funerals chiefly, if not solely, to 
perform the preliminary sacrifice which is indispensable to con- 
secrate a feast ; for no Bodo or Dhimdl will touch flesh the blood 
of which has not been offered to the gods, and flesh constitutes a 
goodly proportion of the material of those feasts which solemnize 
funerals and weddings alike. The religion consists in the worship 
of the sun and moon and of the terrene elements. The hazards and 
the importance of agriculture to the Bodos and Dhimals are suffi- 
ciently indicated by their creed ; and to agriculture the three great 
festivals of the year have almost exclusive reference. Among all 
the numerous gods, Jupiter Pluvxus, as typified by the rivers, com- 
mands a reverence, second to none with the Dhimals, second to 
one or two only with the Bodos. Fire, however indispensable, 
agriculturally, for the clearing of the forest, is by no means equally 
reverenced ; nor the earth which yields all ; nor the noble forest, so 
cherished and in so many ways indispensable ; nor the mountains, 
whence come these very rivers ; nor even the sun and moon, which 
alone of the starry hosts are worshipped at all. All these deities 
are worshipped devoutly, but none with such earnestness as the 
rivers ; and yet the rivers flow too low to allow of their waters being 
turned to irrigation, so that it is as an index of copious rains, upon 
which exclusively the Bodo and Dhimal crops are dependent, that 
the rivers are entitled to this reverence. Another class of deities, 
and a very important and characteristic one, I have denominated 
the “household gods,” because the worship is conducted inter 
parktes . “National gods,” however, would be the fitter term, for 
these are the original deities of the whole people ; and though their 
worship be conducted at home, or in each house, the whole neigh- 
bourhood participates through the medium of the accompanying 
sacrifice and feast, and reciprocally at every householders of the 
village, once a year in solemn pomp, and more frequently and 
quietly as occasion may require. A good many of the household or 
national divinities of the Bodos are elemental gods, chiefly rivers. 
Batho, however, the chief deity of the Bodos, is not an elemental 
god, but he is clearly and indisputably identifiable with something 
tangible, viz. the sij plant or Euphorbia; though why that useless 
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and even exotic plant should have been thus selected to typify the 
godhead, I have failed to ascertain. Mainu or Mainang is the wife 
of Bfitho, and equally revered with him. The supreme gods of the 
Dhimals are termed Warang-Berang, literally, the old ones, or 
father and mother of the gods. They likewise are a wedded pair, 
whose proper names are respectively Pachima and Timai or 
Timang, of whom the latter is undoubtedly the Tistd river, and the 
former, I believe, the river Dharla. The Bodos and Dhimals have 
neither temples nor idols. Altogether, their religion belongs to the 
same primitive era as their habits and manners ; it is void of offence 
or scandal, and if any judgment may be formed of it from the manner 
and character of its professors, is not without beneficial influences. 
Both Bodos and Dhimdls alike devoutly believe in witchcraft, of 
which they entertain a deep dread ; and likewise in the influence of 
the evil eye, though this is much less dreaded than witchcraft. 
Omens are very slightly, if at all, heeded by either. 

£ Religious Rites and Ceremonies . — The rites of the Bodo and Dhimdl 
religions are precisely similar, and consist of offerings, sacrifices, 
and prayers. The prayers are few and simple. They consist of 
invocations of protection for the people, their crops and domestic 
animals ; deprecations of wrath when sickness, murrain, drought, 
blight, or the ravages of wild animals prevail; and thanksgivings 
when the crops are safely housed, or recent troubles are passed. The 
offerings consist of milk, honey, parched rice, eggs, flowers, fruits, 
and red lead or cochineal; the sacrifices of hogs, goats, fowls, 
ducks, and pigeons, — most commonly hogs and fowls. Sacrifices are 
deemed more worthy than offerings ; all the higher deities, without 
reference to their supposed benevolence or malevolence, receive 
sacrifices, all the lesser deities offerings only. Libations of fer- 
mented liquor always accompany sacrifice, because sacrifice and 
feast are commutable words, and feasts need to be crowned by 
copious potations. Malevolence appears to be attributed to very 
few of the gftds, though of course all will resent neglect; in general 
their natures are deemed benevolent, and hence the absence of 
all savage or cruel rites. All diseases, however, are attributed to 
supernatural agency. The sick man is supposed to be possessed 
by one of the deities, who racks him with pain as a punishment for 
impiety or neglect of the god in question. Hence, not the medi- 
ciner, but the exorcist, called ojhd , is summoned to the sick man’s 
aid. After the repetition of certain invocations through the exorcist, 
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the god in question is asked what sacrifice he requires in order to 
spare the sufferer. He replies through the exorcist, and the animal 
named is forthwith vowed by the sick man, but is not paid till he 
recovers. On recovery the animal is sacrificed, and its blood offered 
to the offended deity. 

4 Festivals. — The great religious festivals of the Dhimal year are 
four. The first, called Shurkhar by the Bodos, and Harfjata by the 
Dhimdls, is held in December- January, when the cotton crop is ripe. 
The second, which is named Wfigaleno by the Bodos, w T ho alone 
observe it, is held in February-March. The third, called Phulthepno 
by the Bodos, and Gavi-pujd by the Dhimals, is celebrated in July- 
August, when the rice comes into ear. These festivals are conse- 
crated to the elemental gods, and to the interests of agriculture. 
They are celebrated out of doors, generally on the banks of the 
river, whence attendance on them is called hogron Jiulong or maddi 
hMong \ “ going forth to worship,” in contradistinction to the fourth 
great festival, which is devoted to the household gods, and is cele- 
brated at home. This latter festival, which is called Aihuno by the 
Bodos, and Pachirad-pakdby the Dhimals, is held in October. Due 
attention to these four annual festivals is deemed sufficient in pro- 
sperous and healthy seasons. But sickness or scarcity always beget 
special rites and ceremonies, suited to the circumstances of the 
calamity, and addressed more particularly to the elemental gods if 
the calamity be drought, or blight, or devastations of wild animals — * 
to the household gods if it be sickness. Hunters and fishers, like- 
wise, when they go to the chase, sacrifice a fowl to the sylvan gods ; 
and lastly, those who have a petition to prefer to their superiors, 
conceive that a similar propitiation will tend to the fulfilment of 
their request 

' Priesthood . — The priesthood of the Bodos and Dhimals is 
entirely the same, even to the nomenclature, which expresses the 
three sorts of clergy by the terms DMmi, Deoshf, and Ojha. The 
Dhdmi is the district priest ; the Deoshi the village prftst ; and the 
OjM the village exorcist. There is a Deoshi in nearly ever^ village. 
Over a small circle of villages a Dhami presides, who has a vaguely 
defined but universally recognised control over the Deoshis of his 
district The priests are native Bodos or Dhimals, in no way dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the community, either before or after 
induction. Occasionally the son will succeed the father in the 
office, but rarely ; and whoever chooses to qualify himself may 
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become a priest, and may afterwards give up the profession if he 
sees fit The connection between pastor and flock is full of liberty 
for the latter, who collectively can eject their priest if they dis- 
approve of him, or individually can desert him for another if they 
do not approve of him. He marries and cultivates like his flock ; 
and ah that he can claim from them in return for his services is, 
first, a share of every animal sacrificed by him, and secondly, three 
days’ labour a year from each adult male, towards the clearing and 
cultivation of his land. Whoever thinks fit to learn the forms of 
offering sacrifice and invocations, can become a priest. Ojhas do 
not stand on the same footing with Dhamis and Deoshis, and are 
remunerated solely by fees. Into either office, however, of priest 
or exorcist, the form of induction is similar, consisting merely of an 
introduction by the priests or exorcists of the neophyte to the gods 
on the first occasion in which he officiates. The formula is literally 
that of an introduction, and is as follows : — “ This is (so and so), who 
proposes, O ye gods ! to dedicate himself to your services ; mark 
how he performs the rites, and if correctly, accept them at his hands.” 

£ Customs . — The customs of both Bodos and DhimSls have a great 
similitude, owing to their perfect simplicity. At births, the mother 
herself cuts the navel-string ; no midwives are found. But deliveries 
are almost always easy, and death in child-bed is scarcely known. 
The idea of uncleanness occasioned by births, and by deaths also, 
is recognised; but the period of uncleanness and segregation is 
very short, and the purificatory rites consist merely of bathing and 
shaving, performed by the parties themselves. The infant is named 
immediately after birth, or as soon as the mother comes abroad, 
which is always in four or five days after delivery. There are no 
family names, or names derived from the gods. Most Bodos and 
Dhimals bear meaningless designations, or any passing event of 
the moment may suggest a significant term. Children are not 
weaned so long as the mother can suckle them, which is always 
from two t# three years, sometimes more. When a Bodo or 
Dhimal comes of age, the event is not solemnized by any rite or 
social usage whatever. Marriage takes place at maturity, the male 
being usually from twenty to twenty-five years of age, and the female 
from fifteen to twenty. The parents or friends negotiate the 
marriage, though in so simple a state of society it cannot be but 
that parties have frequently met, and are well known to each other. 
The parents of the girl invariably demand and receive a price in 
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return for their daughter, which varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 45 among 
the Bodos, and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 among the Dhimals. A 
youth who has no means of discharging this sum must go to the 
house of his father-in-law elect, and there literally earn his wife by 
the sweat of his brow, by labouring for mere food for a term of years. 
The legal nature and effects of the nuptial contract have been already 
explained under the head of social laws (pp. 72, 73). The marriage 
ceremony is little perplexed with forms. After the essential prelimi- 
naries have been arranged, a procession is formed by the bridegroom 
elect and his friends, who proceed to the bride elect’s house, attended 
by two females specially appointed to put red lead or oil on the 
bride’s head when the procession has reached her house. There a 
refection is prepared, after partaking of which the procession returns, 
conducting the bride elect to the house of the groom’s parents. So 
far the same rite is common to both Bodos and Dhimals; the rest 
is peculiar to each. Among the Dhimals, the Deoshi now proceeds 
to propitiate the gods by offerings. Ddta and Bedata, the deities 
who preside over wedlock, are invoked, and offerings of betel-leaf 
and red lead are made to them. The bride and groom elect are 
next placed side by side, and each furnished with five pans, with 
which they are required to feed each other, while the parents of the 
groom cover them with a sheet, upon which the Deoshf, by sprink- 
ling holy water, sanctifies and completes the nuptials. Among the 
Bodos, the bride elect is anointed at her own house with oil ; either 
the elders or the Deoshi perform the sacred part of the ceremony, 
which consists in the sacrifice of a cock and a hen, in the respective 
names of the groom and the bride, to the sun ; the groom next salutes 
the bride’s parents, and the bride similarly attests her future duty of 
reverence and obedience towards her husband’s parents; then the 
nuptials are complete. A feast follows both with the Bodos and 
Dhimils ; but it is less costly among the former than among the latter 
—as is said, because the higher price paid for his wife by the Bodo 
bridegroom incapacitates him for giving a costly entertainment. 

‘The Bodos and Dhimals both alike bury the dead immediately 
after decease, with simple but decent reverence, although no fixed 
burial-ground nor artificial tomb is in use to mark the last resting- 
place of those most dear in life, because the migratory habits of the 
people would render such usages nugatory. The family and friends 
form a funeral procession, and bear the dead in silence to the grave. 
The body being interred, a few stones are piled loosely upon the 
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grave, to prevent its disturbance by jackals rather than to mark the 
spot; some food and drink are placed upon the grave, and the 
party disperses. Friends are purified by mere ablution in the next 
stream, and at once resume their usual cares. The family are 
unclean for three days, after which, besides bathing 'and shaving, 
they need to be sprinkled with holy water by their elders or priests. 
They are then restored to purity, and forthwith proceed to make 
preparations for a funeral banquet by the sacrifice of a cock to 
Bdtho, and a hog to Maind, by the Bodos, and to Pachima and 
Timang by the Dhimals. When the feast has been got ready and 
the friends are assembled, before sitting down they all repair once 
again to the grave, when the nearest of kin to the deceased, taking 
an individual’s usual portion of food and drink, solemnly presents 
them to the dead with these words : “Take and eat. Heretofore 
you have eaten and drunk with us ; you can do so no more. You 
were one of us ; you can be so no longer. We come no more to 
you ; come you not to us.” The party then proceed to the river 
and bathe, after which they repair to the banquet, and eat, drink, 
and make merry. A funeral costs the Dhimals from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 ; 
something more to the Bodos, who practise more formality on the 
occasion, and to whom is peculiar the singular leave-taking of the 
dead just described. 

* Character . — The character of the Bodos and Dhimals, as will be 
anticipated from the foregoing details, is full of amiable qualities, 
and almost entirely free from such as are unamiable. They are 
intelligent, docile, free from all hard or obstructive prejudices, 
honest and truthful in deed and word, steady and industrious in 
their own way of life ; but apt to be mutable and idle when first 
placed in novel situations, and to resist injunctions injudiciously 
urged with dogged obstinacy. They are devoid of all violence 
towards their own people or their neighbours, and though very shy of 
strangers, are tractable and pleasant when got at, if kindly and cheer- 
fully drawn out . . . The Bodos and Dhimals are good husbands, 
good fathers, and not bad sons ; and those who are virtuous in these 
most influential relations are little likely to be vicious in less in- 
fluential ones, so that it need excite no surprise that these people, 
though dwelling in the forest apart from the inhabitants of the open 
country, are never guilty of black-mailing, or of ddkditi (gang-robbery) ; 
while among themselves, crimes of deep dye are almost unknown. 
To the ostentatious hospitality of many nations, whose violence 
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against their neighbours is habitual, they make no pretensions ; 
but among their own people they are hospitable enough, and 
towards the stranger invariably equitable and temperate/ 

The Kochs, or Rajbansis, as they are now called, are nume- 
rous in the tardi Sub-division, and are returned in the Census Re- 
port as numbering 23,124, or 25 per cent, of the entire population. 
This aboriginal tribe first rose into power about the close of the 
fifteenth or the commencement of the sixteenth century, under one 
Hajo, who founded the Koch kingdom on the ruins of the ancient 
Hindu kingdom of Kamrup ; which, according to Mr. Hodgson, 
‘once included the western half of Assam on one side, and the 
eastern half of the Morang on the other, with all the intervening 
country reaching east and west from the Dhaneswan river to the 
Konki, whilst north and south it stretched from Dalingkot to 
Goraghit/ In other words, the Koch Raj extended from 88° to 
93^° east longitude, and from 25 0 to 27 0 north latitude, Kucli 
Behar being its metropolis, and its limits being co-equal with the 
famous, yet obscure, Kamrup of the Tantras. Brahmanism was 
introduced among the Kochs in the time of Visu, Hdjo’s grandson, 
who together with his officers and all the people of condition 
apostatized to Hinduism. A divine ancestry for the chief was 
manufactured by the Brahmans ; the converts abandoned the de- 
spised name of Koch, and took that of Rajbansf — literally, £ of 
the royal kindred ; ’ and the name of the country was altered 
to Behar. 4 None but the low and mean of this race,’ says Mr. 
Hodgson, 4 could longer tolerate the very name of Koch ; and most 
of these, being refused a decent status under the Hindu regime , 
yet infected, like their betters, with the disposition to change, very 
wisely adopted Islam in preference to helot Hinduism. Thus the 
mass of the Koch people became Muhammadans, and the higher 
grades Hindus ; both style themselves Rajbansis. A remnant only 
still endure the name of Koch ; and of these but very few adhere 
to the language, creed, and customs of their forefathers/ A more 
detailed account of the Kochs will be found in my Statistical 
Account of the State of Koch or Kuch Behar, which may be 
regarded as the present nucleus of the race, and concerning which 
Mr. Hodgson states that 4 Hdjo’s representative still exercises jura 
regalia in that portion of the ancient possessions of the family/ 
Hindu Castes. — Whilst the aboriginal tribes, such as the Lepchas, 
Nep&lis, and Bhutias, are (with the exception of the few Mechs, 
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Dhimals, etc., who all reside in the plains) almost entirely confined 
to the hills division of the District, the recognised Hindu castes 
are as a whole about double as numerous in the tarai as in the 
hilly tract, while the semi-Hinduized castes are, almost without 
exception, denizens of the tarai Sub-division. The following is a 
list of 63 Hindu castes and semi-Hinduized castes met with in Dar- 
jiling District, arranged as far as possible according to the rank which 
they hold in local public esteem, together with their occupations, 
etc. The figures indicating the number of each caste are taken 
from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s District Census Compilation for Darjiling. 

(1) Brahmans; members of the priesthood; also employed as 
Government officials and in private service. Some are also land- 
holders, and among the Nepalis are a number of Brahman culti- 
vators. The Census Report of 1872 returns the total number of 
Brahmans at 1002, of whom 98 are returned as in the tarai , and 
904 in the Hills Sub-division; the majority of the latter are, pre- 
sumably, cultivating Brahmans. (2) Bdbhan, a Behar caste, called 
also Bhuinhar, or cultivating and zamtnddri Brdhmans ; they are 
believed, however, to be formed by an intermixture of Brahmans 
with an inferior caste. A full account of this caste, to which almost 
all the great landholders of Behar belong, will be found in the 
Statistical Account of Saran District. The Census Report only returns 
6 of this caste as living in Darjiling District, all in the Hills Sub- 
division. (3) Kshattriya ; the second or warrior caste in the ancient 
Hindu social system. At the present day, it is believed there are 
no pure Kshattriyas in Bengal, although several castes lay claim to 
this rank. The caste returned as * Khatri ’ in the Census Report is 
the great trading caste of Northern India. Their number in Darjiling 
District is 145, of whom 28 are found in the tarai and 117 in the 
hills, nearly all at the Station of Darjiling. ,(4) Rdjput ; employed 
in military service, and as guards, policemen, and doorkeepers; 
some are also landholders and cultivators. From their military 
profession they claim the rank of Kshattriyas, and this is usually 
accorded 1?b them by the natives of Bengal. Number in Darjiling 
District 8972, of whom 7218 are found in the tarai and 1754 in the 
Hills Sub-division. (5) Baidya ; hereditary physicians by caste oc- 
cupation, but many of them have now abandoned their traditional 
employment. Only 4 members of this caste are returned in the 
Census Report as dwelling in Darjiling within the hills tract; none 
are returned in the tarai. (6) Kdyasth ; the writer caste of Bengal, % 
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employed as writers and clerks in Government and private service 
Thev are largely engaged by the tea-planters, and are therefore 
molt numerous i l the hills. Total number in Darjiling 44, of whom 
T,™ re«u»ed as in th, tarii and 36 » «* H.l's Snb-d™ 

( 7 ) Marwarf; up-country traders and merchants, claiming to be o g 
»,hT«e« Vaisyn or trading casta of ancient Indue, wh.chts genes- 
ally believed to be extinct. They are 10 m number m Darjimg, 
all at the Headquarters Station. (8) Agarwalh; up-country traders 
m d merchants, also claiming to be Vaisyas; r8 in number, of whom 
" are returned as in the tarai and 9 m the Hills Subdivision. (9) 
Oswhl ; also an up-country trading caste; 34 m number viz. ax m 
L tm and x 3 in the hills, (xo) Nhpit or Hijjam ; barbem^S 
in number, viz. 405 in the tarai and 30 m the hills. («) * » 

blacksmiths; 456 in number, viz. 63 m the tarai an 393 
■ hills (12) Kumar ; potters 5 342 m number, viz. 264 in the tarai 
and 7 8 in the hills. (13) Baniyh; traders and merchants ; 230 m 
number viz. 163 in the tarai and 67 111 the hills. (14) Gandha- 
baniyci ; grocers and spice dealers, an oSshoot _ of the preceding 
caste ; 17 in number, viz. 2 m the tarai and 15 m the M s. (15 

Paliwal ; traders and merchants ; 7 m number, all m the hill 
tract (16) Rabi; another trading caste; 7 m number, viz. 1 in 
the tardi and 6 in the hills. (17) Tfaxbuli; growers ; and sellers of 
Mn or betel leaf by caste occupation, but most of them have now 
taken to trade or money-lending; 181 in number, viz 178 m the 
tardi and 3 in the hills. (18) Bard ; j>dn growers and pan sellers 
who still follow their hereditary employment ; 342 in number, viz. 57 
in the tardi and 285 in the hills. (19) Tell or Till; originally oil- 
nressers and sellers by caste occupation, but most of them have now 
discarded their hereditary employment and taken to trade and gram 
dealing; 4x2 in number, viz. 301 in the tardi and in m the hills. 
(20) 4-euri- a respectable mixed cultivating caste; 15 m number, 
all found in the tardi. (21) Kaibartta ; this caste is divided into two 
sections the first of which follows agriculture as a profession, and 
is esteemed, whilst the main occupation of the latter is firhmg, and 
it is accordingly despised. The Census Report returns the number 
of both sections of Kaibarttas in Darjiling at 125, all found in the 
tardi. (22) Mill ; gardeners, flower sellers, and workers in pith; 143 
in number, viz. 123 in the tardi and 20 in the hills. (23) GoaM ; 
milkmen and cowherds ; 420 in number, viz. 346 in the tarai and 
74 in the hills. (24) Halwhi ; sweetmeat makers and confectioners ; 
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90 in number, viz. 43 in the tardi and 47 in the hills. (25) Kdndu ; 
sellers of parched or cooked vegetable food, and of preparations 
made from rice, such as chii'd , etc.; 90 in number, viz. 64 in the 
tardi and 26 in the hills. (26) Vaishnav; not a caste, but a sect of 
Hindus professing the abnegation of caste, and the principles incul- 
cated by Chaitanya, a Vishnuvite religious reformer of the sixteenth 
century. Some Yaishnavs are well-to-do traders and landowners, 
while others are mere wandering religious beggars. Number, 222 ; 
all found in the tardi Sub-division. (27) Sanydsi ; like the foregoing, 
this is not a caste, but a sect ; they are Sivaite religious mendicants, 
and profess to reject caste; 303 in number, viz. 36 in the tardi 
and 267 in the hills. (28) Koeri ; cultivators; 61 in number, viz. 
34 in the tardi and 27 in the hills. (29) Kurmi; cultivators; 260 
in number, viz. 15 in the tardi and 245 in the hills. (30) Tdntf; 
weavers; 644 in number, viz. 632 in the tardi and 12 in the hills. 
(31) Ganesh; weavers; 890 in number, all found in the tardi Sub- 
division. (32) Sondr; goldsmiths and jewellers, an offspring from 
the Baniyds, but held in much lower respect than the parent caste ; 
37 1 in number, viz. 2 2 in the plains and 349 in the hills, principally 
in and about the Station of Ddrjiling. (33) Subarna-baniya ; mer- 
chants, bankers, and dealers in gold and silver, also an offshoot 
from the Baniyi caste ; 49 in number, viz. 2 in the plains and 47 in 
the hills. (34) Darzf ; tailors ; 541 in number, viz. 29 in the plains 
and 512 in the hills. (35) DhoM; washermen; 85 in number, viz. 
22 in the plains and 63 in the hills. (36) Surf or Sunn ; wine 
sellers and distillers by caste occupation, but many have now 
abandoned their hereditary employment, and taken to grain dealing 
and general trade; 486 in number, viz. 376 in the tardi and no 
in the hills. (37) Raj bans! Koch; cultivators, fishermen, and 
labourers. This is the most numerous of all the castes in the 
District, and numbers more than all the other Hindu castes put 
together. The Census Report returns the Rdjbansi Kochs among 
the semi-aboriginal castes, and gives their number in Darjiling at 
23,124, vi& 23,015 in the tardi and 109 in the hills. At the present 
day nearly all the Kochs are, in religion, either Hindus or Muham- 
madans. A detailed description of this tribe will be found in my 
Account of the State of Kuch Behar (see also p. 80). (38) DMnuk; 
domestic servants, cultivators, and labourers ; 19 in number, viz. 5 
in the tardi and 14 in the hills. (39) Kahar ; an up-country caste 
belonging to the Behar District, principally employed as palanquin 
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bearers ; 49 in number, viz. 6 in the iardi and 43 in the hills. 

(40) Ruila ; cultivators ; 17 in number, all in the tardi Sub-division. 

(41) Behara ; palanquin bearers and domestic servants; 26 an 
number, viz. 24 in the tardi and 2 in the hills. (42) Chunari; lime- 
burners ; 53 in number, all found in the tardi Sub-division, (43) 
Nuniya ; salt-workers ; 33 in number, viz. 18 in the tardi and 15 in 
the hills. (44) Dhuniy£ ; weavers ; 6 in number, all in the hills 
Sub-division. (45) Jugi; weavers; x 00 in number, viz. 81 in the 
tardi and 19 in the hills. (46) Chandals ; cultivators, fishermen, 
and labourers ; 292 in number, all found in the tardi Sub-division. 
(47) Chapwal; weavers; 61 in number, all found in the tardi Sub- 
division. (48) Jaliya; fishermen; 44 in number, all found in the 
tardi Sub-division. (49) Keut; fishermen; 10 in number, all found 
in the Hills Sub-division. (50) Maid; fishermen and boatmen; 26 
in number, viz. ‘23 in the tardi and 3 in the hills. (51) Tier; 
fisherman ; 1 in number. (52)Baiti; matmakers and musicians ; 
14 in number, all found in the Hills Sub-division. (53) Bari; 
labourers and cultivators ; 14 in number, viz. n in the tardi and 3 
in the hills. (54) Baud ; labourers and cultivators ; 100 in number, 
viz. 95 in the tardi and 5 in the hills. (55) Bhuiyd ; labourers 
and cultivators ; 6 in number, all found in the hills. (56) Chamar ; 
skinners, leather dealers, and shoemakers; 285 in number, viz. 64 
in the tardi and 221 in the hills. (57) Dom; matmakers, fisher- 
men, and village watchmen; 88 in number, viz. 72 in the tardi 
and 16 in the hills. (58) Dosadh; labourers, cultivators, fishermen, 
and matmakers; 68 in number, viz. 61 in the tardi and 7 in the 
hills. (59) Mai; snake-charmers; 2 in number in the hills ; none 
in the tardi. (60) Musdhar; labourers; 62 in number, viz. 57 in 
the tardi and 5 in the hills. (61) Kaora ; swineherd; 1 in number. 
(62)Hari; swineherds and sweepers; 761 in number, viz. 759 in 
the tardi and 2 in the hills. (63) Mihtdr ; sweepers; 226 in 
number, viz. 53 in the tardi and 173 in the hills. 

Immigration and Emigration,— Besides the Nepali's, the immi- 
grants into Darjiling District principally consist of people from the 
neighbouring Districts and from other parts of Lower Bengal Those 
of them who take to agriculture settle down permanently in the tardi 
Sub-division, and mix freely with the other inhabitants of the plains. 
The remainder of the Bengali immigrants consist principally of 
clerks, munsMs, domestic servants, etc.; these nearly all come to 
Jtlie Headquarters Station, but they do not settle down permanently, 
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and while in the District live altogether apart from the general popu- 
lation. There is no emigration from the District, if the Lepchds and 
Mfechs are excepted, who are both migratory tribes, continually on the 
move. In 1871 the Deputy-Commissioner reported that there were 
comparatively few Lepchas and Mechs in the District ; the former 
having left British territory in large numbers, and gone to Indepen- 
dent Sikkim; while the latter had crossed the Tistd river in the 
tardi, into the neighbouring District of Jalpdiguri. 

No statistics exist showing the extent to which immigration is 
carried on. The Deputy-Commissioner, however, reported to me 
in 1871 that the population of Darjiling District had probably 
doubled within the previous twenty-five years, and that it was daily 
on the increase. He also expressed his opinion that, unless the 
Lepchas and Mechs settle down to plough cultivation, the proba- 
bilities are that in a few years the cultivators in the hills will consist 
almost entirely of Nepdlis and Bhutids, the former being the most 
numerous ; and in the plains, of Rdjbansis and Bengalis, in about 
equal numbers. In 1872 the Nepalfs were ascertained by the 
Census to form 34*1 per cent, of the District population. 

No predatory clans or castes are found within the District. 
Amongst the Nepalis, the Murmis have the credit of being a pre- 
datory class in their own country, but in Ddrjiling they live peace- 
fully by agriculture. 

Religious Division of the People. — Divided according to 
religion, the majority of the population of this District are Hindus, 
the remainder consisting of Muhammadans, Buddhists, Christians, 
a very few Brahma Samdj followers, and a sprinkling of aboriginal 
tribes still professing their primitive forms of faith. The Census 
Report of 1872 thus returns the population of the different religions. 
The Hindus number 39,181 males, and 30,650 females ; total, 
69,831, or 737 per cent of the District population. Proportion of 
males in total Hindus, 56*1 per cent. The greater portion of the 
Hindus, are cultivators; the remainder being either clerks, or inter- 
preters in* Government service or on the tea plantations, or mer- 
chants, or petty dealers. There is no regular assembly of the 
Brdhma Samaj, or reformed theistic sect of Hindus, in Darjiling 
District. There are, however, a few persons holding the Brahma 
Samaj doctrines, who are immigrants residing at the Station of 
Ddrjiling, as clerks to Government. The Census Report does not 
distinguish between them and the orthodox Hindus. m 
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The Muhammadans number 3566 males, and 2682 females ; 
total, 6248, or 6*6 per cent of the total District population; pro- 
portion of males, 57*1 per cent. The Muhammadans are employed 
in a similar manner to the Hindus — the majority as cultivators, 
and the others as clerks or as traders. The faith of Islam makes 
but little progress; and the Musalman population, which is prin- 
cipally found in the tardi Sub-division, is to be accounted for 
by immigration from the Districts to the south. As a rule, the 
Muhammadans of Darjiling are comfortably off. They are not 
actively fanatical, and the Deputy-Commissioner does not think that 
there are any Wahabis or Faraizis among them. No new Musalman 
sects are springing up. 

Buddhists — males 791, and females 577 ; total, 1368, or 1*5 per 
cent, of the District population ; proportion of males, 5 7 *8 per cent 
These figures are taken from the General Census Report, but they 
are manifestly below the truth. In the separate District Compila- 
tion by Mr. Magrath, the Buddhists are not shown in the table 
according to religions ; but in the table showing the ethnical dis- 
tribution of the people, 3433 persons are returned as Buddhists, 
besides 401 returned according to nationality as Bhutids, who 
are also Buddhists. They are most numerous in the Dalingkot 
tract lying to the east of the Tistd river, which was annexed from 
^Bhutdn at the termination of the war in 1864. The Buddhists or 
BhutHs are employed either as cultivators, or as coolies or porters ; 
some of them are priests or interpreters, and a few trade. 

Christians — males 318, and females 238; total, 556, or *6 per 
cent, of the District population ; proportion of males in Christian 
population, 57*2 per cent. The Europeans, who form the great 
bulk of the Christian population, are for the most part employed as 
proprietors or managers of tea gardens, or are in Government 
service. Deducting 532 as the number of Europeans and Eurasians, 
there remains a total of 104 as representing the native Christian 
population. The Deputy-Commissioner in 1871 reported to me 
that a German Mission had been established for man/ years in 
Darjiling; and although it met with no visible success in the shape 
of conversions, it doubtless paved the way for future work by trans- 
lating portions of the Scriptures into the Nepali and Lepcha 
languages. Since then (1871) a branch of the Presbyterian Mission 
has been established in the District. 

The remainder of the population are not separately classified in 
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the Census Report, but are returned under one heading as c others.’ 
They consist of Buddhists (who are not all returned as such in the 
Census Report), and of aboriginal tribes and races who still adhere 
to their primitive forms of faith. The Census Report returned their 
numbers as follow: — Males 9201, and females 7508 ; total, 16,709, 
or 17*6 per cent of the District population ; proportion of males in 
the total f other 5 population, 55*1 per cent 

Division of the People into Town and Country. — The 
population of the District is entirely rural, the Station of Darjiling 
being the only town, unless Karsiang, situated in the lower hills 
twenty miles to the south, may be also considered a town. Neither 
of these places, however, contains a population of over five thousand 
souls, so as to be returned separately in the Census Report. The 
Deputy-Commissioner states that it is difficult to draw a comparison 
between the native inhabitants of the town of Darjiling and that of 
the rural tracts. The latter live solely by agriculture ; the former by 
trade or manual labour, or as clerks, domestic servants, etc. There 
can be no doubt that the people of the town are far better off than 
the population of any other part of the District; although some 
individuals, rich in herds and produce, are to be found who are 
wealthier and possessed of more influence than any unit among the 
townspeople. On the whole, the town population of the District 
may be said to have far greater weight in proportion to its numbers 
than that of the rural parts ; and it unquestionably gives far more 
work to the courts. This, of course, is owing to the nearness of the 
courts to the townspeople. There is a scarcely perceptible inclina- 
tion on the part of the people to gather into the town. The Deputy- 
Commissioner reports that, if there were a greater demand for 
labour, the Bhutias and Lepchas would probably to a certain extent 
abandon agriculture in the country, in favour of living in, or in the 
vicinity of, the town. 

Darjiling Town and Station is situated near the northern 
boundary of the hills division of the District, in 27 0 I 48" north 
latitude, ^and 88° 18' 36" east longitude. It contains an ordinary 
population of about four thousand souls, but being the great summer 
resort in Bengal from the heat of the plains, the number necessarily 
fluctuates considerably according to the season of the year. Dr. 
Hooker thus describes the place ( Himalayan Journals , vol. i. p. 

1 13): — ‘Ddrjfling Station occupies a narrow ridge, which divides 
into two spurs, descending steeply to the bed of the Great Ranjft^ 
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up whose course the eye is carried to the base of the great snowy 
mountains. The ridge is very narrow at the top, along which most 
of the houses are perched, while others occupy positions on its 
flanks. The valleys on either side are at least six thousand feet 
deep, forest clad to the bottom, with very few and small level spots, 
and no absolute precipice ; from their flanks project innumerable 
little spurs, occupied by native clearings. . . . 

£ The hill station or sanatarium of Darjiling owes its origin (like 
SimM, Mdsurf, etc.) to the necessity that exists in India of provid- 
ing places where the health of Europeans may be recruited by a 
more temperate climate. Sikkim proved an eligible position for 
such an establishment, owing to its proximity to Calcutta, which 
lies but 370 miles to the southward ; whereas the north-west stations 
mentioned above are upwards of a thousand miles from that city, 
Darjiling ridge varies in height from 6500 to 7500 feet above the 
level of the sea ; 8000 feet being the elevation at which the mean 
temperature most nearly coincides with that of London, viz. 50°. 
Sikkim, moreover, offered the only available spot for a sanatarium 
throughout the whole range of the Himalayas, east of the extreme 
western frontier of Nepdl. It is a protected State, owing no allegiance 
except to the British Government, who, after the Raja had been 
driven from the country by the GurkMs in 1816, replaced him on 
the throne, and guaranteed him the sovereignty. Our main object 
in doing this was to retain Sikkim as a fender between Nepal and 
Bhutan ; and, but for this policy, the aggressive Nepalfs would, 
long ere this, have possessed themselves of Sikkim, Bhutan, and the 
whole Himalayas eastwards to the borders of Burmah. 

c From 3817 to 1828 no notice was taken of Sikkim, till a frontier 
dispute occurred between the Lepchis and Nepal's, which, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty, was referred to the British Govern- 
ment. During the arrangement of this quarrel, Darjiling was visited 
by a gentleman of high scientific attainments, Mr. J. W. Grant, who * 
pointed out its eligibility as a site for a sanatarium to Lord William 
Bentinck, then Governor-General. He dwelt especially r upon its 
climate, proximity to Calcutta, and its accessibility ; on its central 
position between Thibet, Bhutan, Mepdl, and British India ; and on 
the good example a peaceably conducted and well-governed Station 
would be to our turbulent neighbours in that quarter. The sugges- 
tion was cordially received, and the Raja was requested to cede a 
tract of country which should include Darjiling for an equivalent 
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in money or land. His first demand was unreasonable ; but on 
further consideration he ceded Darjiling unconditionally, and a 
sum of ^300 per annum ’ [afterwards increased to £ 600] 4 was 
granted to him, as an equivalent for what was then a worthless 
uninhabited mountain. In 1840, Dr. Campbell was appointed as 
Superintendent of the new Station, and was entrusted with the 
charge of the political relations between the British and Sikkim 
Governments. 

c Once established, Darjiling rapidly increased. Allotments of 
lands were purchased by Europeans for building dwelling-houses ; 
barracks and a bazar were formed, with accommodation for invalid 
European soldiers; a few official residents, civil and military, 
formed the nucleus of a community, which was increased by retired 
officers and their families, and by temporary visitors in search of 
health, or the luxury of a cool climate and active exercise. . . . 
There were not a hundred inhabitants when the ground was trans- 
ferred; there are now (1849-50) four thousand/ [A Census taken 
in 1869 returned a population of the Ddrjiling municipality, which 
comprises the area originally ceded by Sikkim, viz. 90,000 acres, at 
22,707.] ‘At the former period there was no trade whatever; 
there is now (1849-50) a very considerable one in musk, salt, 
gold-dust, borax, soda, woollen cloths, and especially in ponies. 
The trade has been greatly increased by an annual fair, which Dr. 
Campbell established at the foot of the hills, to which many thousands 
of natives flock from all quarters, and which exercises a most bene- 
ficial influence throughout the neighbouring territories/ 

Since Dr. Hooker’s time, the prosperity of Darjiling has received a 
further development from the tea industry. The influx of European 
capital introduced by the tea planters opens out a practically bound- 
less source of wealth. Its advantages as a sanatarium, and as a 
summer resort from the scorching heat of the plains, are now 
thoroughly appreciated; and the opening of the Northern Bengal 
State Railway, now (1876) in course of construction, will bring 
Darjiling* within easy journey of Calcutta, and thus supply a want 
which has long been felt of rapid and comfortable communica- 
tion between the two places. 

A Military Depot, consisting of barracks for about 150 men, 
stands on a hill some five hundred feet above the Station, and is 
occupied by European invalids during the hot months. Some 
private dwelling-houses in the same locality have been adapted 
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for the accommodation of a battery of artillery. The situation, 
although very bleak, is a healthy one. 

Darjiling Municipality. — There is only one municipality in the 
District. Its limits are co-extensive with those of the tract originally 
ceded by the Rajl of Sikkim in 1835, already mentioned, and it is 
estimated to cover 88,320 acres, or 138 square miles. It has to 
provide funds for the maintenance of a conservancy and police 
establishment in the town and Station, and for the maintenance of a 
hundred and twenty miles of roadway in the country. The muni- 
cipal income for the year ending 31st March 1871 was estimated 
at ^2010, 6s. od., supplemented by a grant of ^1998, 2s. od. from 
the Town Improvement Fund, making a total revenue of ^4008, 
8s. od. The total municipal expenditure for the year was estimated 
at the same amount as the total revenue. The population within 
municipal limits was returned by a Census taken in 1869 at 22,707 
souls. Details of this population have been already given on a 
previous page (p. 40). 

Material Condition of the People. — Darjiling District has, 
of late years, made rapid strides in general prosperity, and, as a 
body, the people are very well off. The Deputy- Commissioner, 
however, states that they would be in still better circumstances, if 
they were sufficiently educated to be able to cope with and resist 
the rapacity of the mahdjans , or grain merchants and usurers. 

Dress.— The dress worn by a well-to-do shopkeeper or cultivator 
depends to a great extent upon the locality in which he resides. 
In the hill tract, the clothing worn by a shopkeeper consists of a 
cotton waistcloth reaching below the knee {dkuti), with either a 
woollen close-fitting coat (c/id-pkan), or a flannel jacket worn under 
a cotton coat. In the plains, the shopkeepers wear simply the 
cotton dress usually worn in Bengal, and when travelling will some- 
times dispense with the greater portion of that. The dress and 
ornaments worn by the Lepchas have been already described in the 
account of that people (pp. 49, 50). The Nepdlis wear close-fitting 
coats and loose trousers (paijamds) made of batisd cloth ; while 
the Bhutias for the most part affect woollen coats, either black, 
red, yellow, or striped — called respectively ku naku , gahchu ku, 
sabu ku, gangid ku . The Thibetan Bhutias are distinguished by 
their boots— the boot and stocking in one. The Bhutan Bhutias 
and the Lepchds occasionally wear stockings knitted in the town. 
The Hindu and Musalmdn inhabitants in the tar At Sub-division dress 
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principally in cotton, much like the other natives of the Bengal plains ; 
but the quality of their clothing generally shows that they are better 
off than their neighbours to the south. Some of the cultivators, 
especially among the Mechs, wear a cloth made from the silk of 
the castor-oil silk-worm ; others, again, wear cotton clothes imported 
from the southern Districts, or woven from homespun cotton. 

Dwellings. — The well-to-do shopkeepers generally live in Darjil- 
ing town, where each occupies one or more rooms in a barrack, built 
with brick walls and a shingled roof. For each room he pays a 
rent to the municipality varying from Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 a month (6s. 
to 1 6s.), according to the situation of the barrack. In the tardi 
Sub-division, at Phansidevd and the other large bazars, the shop- 
keepers generally live in separate houses, each containing one or 
two rooms; in some instances constructed of brick and mortar, 
and in others of substantial mat-work, with a thatched roof. The 
Lepcha, Nepali, and Bhutid cultivators live in houses of mat walls, 
with roofs of split bamboo or thatched grass. The Nepdli houses 
are constructed flush with the ground ; whilst those of the Lepchas 
and Bhutids are raised on posts. A Bhutid or Lepcha house 
usually consists of four rooms, whilst the house of a Nepali has 
generally only two. There is nothing that can be called furniture 
in the houses in the rural parts of the Hills Sub-division, except 
that some of the better class of cultivators have wooden bedsteads. 
A well-to-do shopkeeper in the town has his blanket and bedding, 
but no furniture in his shop. The cultivators in the tardi Sub- 
division live in houses built of posts and bamboos, with mud- 
plastered walls and a thatched roof ; each house ordinarily consists 
of a single room, without anything that can be called furniture. 

Food. — The food consumed by well-to-do Lepchds and Bhutids 
consists of hill rice, Indian corn, pulses, vegetables, fish, beef, pork, 
and fowls : they drink nmrwd> or unfermented hill beer, at any 
hour and to any quantity available. The poorer classes content 
themselves with Indian corn, jungle vegetables, and yams, which 
grow indigenously in the hills in great quantities. The food of 
the Nepalis is similar to that of the Lepchds and Bhutids, with 
the exception that they will not touch cow’s flesh. The Deputy- 
Commissioner estimates that the living expenses of a well-to-do 
shopkeeper — either a Mdrwdri or Bengali trader. — in the town 
of Ddrjiling, including municipal, house, and shop rent, vary from 
, about Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 (£1, 10s. od. to 10s. od.) per month. 
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The Marivari and Bengali shopkeepers of the town generally live 
by themselves without wife or children, who are usually left at their 
own village homes. The same authority estimates that the living 
expenses of the household of a well-to-do cultivator in the hills, 
including the market value of home-produced provisions, amount 
to from Rs. io to Rs. 20 (£1 to £2) per month, according to 
the number of his family. In the plains, the cost is much less, 
and a husbandman here can comfortably support a family on from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 ( 1 os. to £1) per month, according to the size of 
his household. 

Agriculture : Rice Cultivation. — Rice forms the staple agri- 
cultural product of the plains or tarai portion of the District. It is 
divided into two great classes — namely, dman or haimantik , which 
comprises the winter rice harvest ; and aus or bhadai rice, so 
called after the name of the Hindu month (Bhadra) in which it is 
reaped. Aman or haimantik rice is usually sown in nurseries in the 
months of Baisakh and Jaishtha (April — June), transplanted in 
Ashar and Sraban (June — August), and reaped in Agrahayan and 
Paush (November — January). Aus or bhadai rice is sown broadcast 
in the months of Chaitra and Baisdkh (March — May), and harvested 
in the month of BMdra (August — September). These two great 
classes are divided into numerous species, which in many instances 
are again subdivided into further varieties. 

Aman or Haimantik Rice.— T he twenty-four principal kinds 
of dman or haimantik rice grown in the Darjiling tarai are the 
following : — (1) Bdchi, a coarse grain ; (2) rashnd; (3) pdm sail; 
(4) kalldr ; (5) mdlsdrd ; (6) nenid, the best description of rice, 
known to Europeans as £ table rice *’ (7) katdr ; (8) birndphid ; 
(9) khewdur ; (10) sondkdn; {11) sondjhol ; {12) dal kachu ; (13) 
pdkhuri ; (14) bhusdr; (15) kdrtik sail , an early variety of dman 
rice, so called from its ripening in the month of Kartik (October — 
November) ; (16) sakai kalldr; (17) harintor ; (18) sulpohan; 
(19) borni ; (20) sokan sinni ; (21) bindisar ; (22) bdntid ; (23) dant 
hilki ; and (24) h&thi ddnt Of the above-mentioned twenty-four 
species, No. 6 , or nenid dman , produces the finest grain. This 
species is subdivided into the following six minor varieties : — ( a)Ddns 
nenid ; (b) kdld nenid; (c) tuld panji; (d) hep si ; (e) bdnsmafi , a 
strong, sweet-scented grain * and (/) lakshmi bilds. Next in point of 
quality is No. 5, or mdlsdrd dman , which is subdivided into the 
three following kinds: — (a) Phutki mdlsdrd ; (b) tilwd mdlsdrd; 



and (c) Sakai nulls ara. No i, or bdchi dman , a coarse rice, is 
subdivided as follows : — (a) Son bdchi ; (b) dokdr bdchi ; (c) sindur 
katud ; (d) lelpd bdchi ; (e) manohar bdchi; and (/) gunjar bdchi. 
No. 19, borni dman, has the following three sub-varieties :— (&) Dang 
borni ; (b) jholkd borni ; and (c) burhi borni . 

Aus or Bhadai Rice, which forms the autumn crop, comprises 
the following eleven principal varieties: — (1) Sonni ; (2) champd ; 
(3) sasdrphul ; (4) kdndibdst ; (5) jdmird ; (6) chopdr ; (7) bhadai 
mdlsdrd; (8) bolder; (9) chengdi tukri; (10) nildji ; and (11) 
petpdkd. The poorer classes of people mostly use the bhadai rice 
as food, reserving the haimantik for sale. Haimantik rice is first 
sown out in nurseries in high land, and is afterwards transplanted 
into a well-watered marshy soil. Bhadai rice is not transplanted. 

In tl)£ hilly portion of the District, rice is not grown by any 
means to such an extent as in the iardi. The names by which the 
two chief varieties are known are chhotd dhdn and bard dhdn , the 
former being grown in comparatively small quantities as compared 
with the latter. The chhotd dhdn of the hills corresponds with the 
bhadai dhdn of the plains ; it is sown in low lands in March, and 
reaped throughout September. The bard dhdn corresponds with 
the haimantik rice of the plains ; it is sown on high lands in May, 
and reaped throughout November. 

No marked improvement has taken place of late years in the 
quality of rice grown in the District, but a considerable extension 
has taken place in the area under rice cultivation. In 1870 an 
attempt was made to introduce Carolina rice into the District ; 
the accounts received as to the result of the experiment are con- 
flicting. An English planter informed the Deputy-Commissioner 
that his sample produced magnificent looking plants, which over- 
topped all the neighbouring native rice ; the ears, however, con- 
tained no grain. A native husbandman, on the other hand, spoke 
well of his sample, and added that, but for his not having received 
the seed in proper time, the yield would have been better. The 
Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that the acclimatized produce 
of the pure Carolina grain would be an improvement on the 
native rice. The lands throughout the iardi , formerly in jungle, 
are being rapidly taken up for rice cultivation, owing to the increase 
of population. The Deputy-Commissioner states that this ex- 
tension of the cultivated area would doubtless proceed much more 
rapidly, could the Forest Department see it to be advantageous 
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to relinquish any of the reserved forest tracts. These forests 
afford cover to wild elephants and tigers, the former of which 
do great damage to the crops, and the latter frequently carry off 
the cultivators. The extension of rice cultivation is due not to the 
substitution of that crop for inferior cereals, but to the clearing 
and reclamation of jungle land. In the hilly tracts, the extension 
of rice cultivation is confined to the Nep&lis, who generally select 
for tillage a comparatively level site near the banks of a river or 
water-course, and lay it out in successive terraces, one above the 
other. Their system of agriculture is decidedly in advance of the 
primitive jum method followed by the Mechs and other aboriginal 
people, which has been already described in my account of those 
tribes (pp. 67-70). It appears probable that, as available jungle land 
for this nomadic method of tillage becomes more and morti scarce, 
the aboriginal tribes will gradually learn the use of the plough from 
the Nepalfs, and will adopt the higher system of cultivation practised 
by that class of the community. 

Two methods are adopted in husking rice. Rice husked by the 
first process is called ushnd ckduL The paddy is first soaked in 
water, then boiled, afterwards dried, put in a mortar (ckhdm), and 
husked with a rice pedal ( gahen ). Rice husked by the second 
method is called alwd chdul ; the paddy being simply dried in the 
sun, and then husked in a mortar in the same manner as in the 
Other process. Rice is usually husked by the first-mentioned 
process, as it involves less loss in the operation. The following are 
the local names in the tardi for the different stages of rice, from the 
seed to its state as cooked food : — Rice seed, dhdn bihdn ; trans- 
planted rice, ropd dhdn ; rice husked after boiling, ushnd chdul ; 
rice husked after being simply dried in the sun, alwd chdul ; cooked 
rice, bhdt. In the hill tract, the generic Bhutia term for rice is bid; 
rice seed or unhusked rice is called reh ; young sprouting rice, bid 
changpo ; the fully-grown rice plant ready for reaping, bid ckho; 
husked rice, chlmni ; cooked rice, tah. 

The Different Preparations made from Rice are the follow- 
ing : — (1) Gundd, rice fried and ground into flour; made only for 
private consumption, and not sold in the village markets; (2) muri, , 
paddy roasted in sand and husked; sold at the rate of i-Jd. a pound 
or 2 dnnds user; (3) pitha, rice husked by the sun-dried process, 
mixed with water, pounded and kneaded into balls, and cooked in 
boiling water; made only for private consumption and not sold; 



(4) bhdkd , rice pounded into flour, mixed with a little water, placed 
in a brass or bell-metal vessel, over which a cloth is tied, and then 
steamed over hot water; this preparation is not generally sold, but 
is usually bartered at the rate of two and a half cups full of rice for 
one cup full of bhdkd; rice soaked in water, afterwards 

pounded into a pulp, mixed with treacle and water, and cooked 
either with oil or ght (clarified butter); price from i|d. to i-Jd. a 
pound, or from- 2 annas to 2-J annas a ser. From paddy or un- 
husked rice are made the following : — (6) Khdi , paddy roasted in 
hot sand and afterwards husked ; price from ^d. to |d. a pound, or 
from 8 pie to 1 amid a ser ; (7) chird , paddy first steeped in water 
for a day, afterwards parched and husked, and then pounded ; price 
from Jd. to fd. a pound, or from % pie to 1 dnnd a ser. The liquid 
preparations made from rice, are — (8) Pachwai, ox fermented rice 
beer ; -is supposed not to be sold, but a certain amount of trade is 
carried on in it at the rate of about 3d. or 2 d?mds a quart bottle. 
In the hills, the Bhutkis make an unfermented liquor (9) called 
chhang; and the Nepdlis, a distilled spirit (10) called raksi (arrack), 
both of which are made in the villages for home consumption only. 
The price of arrack in the Darjiling bazdr is about a shilling or 8 
annas the quart bottle. 

Other Cereal Crops. — The other cereal crops grown in Dar- 
jiling District (the hill portion) are the following ; — JBhuttd or 
Indian corn, divided into chhoid and bard varieties, according as it 
is little or extensively cultivated. The chhotd bhuttd is sown in low 
lands in March, and reaped in all September ; bard bhuttd is sown 
in high lands in May, and reaped in all November. Mdrwd is also 
divided into chhotd and bard , the former being sown- in low lands in 
March, and reaped in September, and the latter sown in high lands 
in May, and reaped in November. Chhobiya, sown on lands of 
middling elevation in April, and reaped in ail October. Wheat, 
sown in November after the reaping of the bard crops, and reaped 
in May. 

Green* Crops. — Turi or mustard, sown in Aswin and Kdrtik 
(September — November), and reaped in Magh (January — February). 
Kaldi, sown in Srdban (July — August), and cut in Agrahayan and 
Paush (November— January). Pan or betel-leaf, the cultivation of 
which is perennial. Tobacco, sown in Aswin and K^rtik (September 
—November), and cut in PMlgun (February— March). The only 
green crops ordinarily cultivated by natives in the hilly tract are 
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two kinds of beans, called by the Bhutias tikrip and tigbi. They 
are sown in Jaishtha (May — June), and cut a little after the reaping 
of the bard crops in Agrahayan (November — December). 

Fibres. — Cotton is rather extensively cultivated by the Mechs 
along and under the lower ranges of hills. The following brief 
description of this cultivation is quoted from a memorandum by Dr. 
Campbell, Superintendent ofDdrjfling, dated 8th July 1851 : — ‘The 
soil best adapted for cotton cultivation is a light blackish loam, 
occasionally mixed with gravel. After producing one crop of 
cotton, the soil requires to be resuscitated by lying fallow. The 
forest or jungle being cut down in the cold season, the whole of 
the timber and leaves are burned on the ground, and the ashes 
scattered over it. In March and April the land is finally pre- 
pared with some care. In May and June the seed is sown, and the 
crop is picked in November and December. After one crop of 
cotton, a rice crop is taken the following year, after which the land is 
allowed to run fallow for five years, when it is overgrown with heavy 
jungle and again becomes fit for the growth of cotton. Manure, 
except the ashes of the burnt jungle, is never used ; irrigation is not 
practised, and the crop is generally a sure one. The only causes of 
failure I can ascertain are very heavy rains in October when the pod 
is forming, and a dry month of May when the seed is sown. The 
latter, however, is of very rare occurrence. When the seed suffers 
from drought, a second sowing is made. The seed is dibbled in by 
itself in the best cultivation, but it is sometimes sown broadcast 
along with rice. The former method of cultivation is called Ml, the 
latter jhagri. The quality of the produce is said to be not affected 
by growing with rice. The produce is always poor when weeding is 
neglected, and a well-cultivated field is weeded three or four times 
during the growing season. The seed requires to be carefully kept 
from damp, which destroys or impairs its reproductive powers. A 
tract of land measuring 300 square yards is estimated to yield 2^ 
maunds or 200 lbs. of cotton with the seed. It is calculated that 
the pods contain two parts of seed in weight to one of cotton.’ 

Pat or jute is grown in the tardi portion of the District ; sown in 
Chaitra and Baisakh (March — May), and cut in Sraban and Bhadra 
(July — September). 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Ikshu or sugar-cane, sown in dry land 
in Chaitra (March — April), and cut in Bhadra (August — September) 
and subsequent months. Potatoes, sown in dry land in Chaitra 
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(March — April), and dug up in Aswin and K&rtik (September* — 
November). Ildchi or cardamoms, a very valuable crop in the hills 
portion of the District, grown principally by Nepali cultivators. It 
is sown from Chaitra (March — April) up to the setting in of the 
heavy rains about AsMr (June — J uly). The crop takes nearly three 
years to ripen ; it is transplanted and cultivated with great care and 
attention. It is usually cut about the end of Agrahaydn (De- 
cember). 

The most important crop in the hills division of the District is 
tea ; but as this cultivation is almost entirely carried on by European 
planters, I defer a detailed account of it for a subsequent section, 
under the heading of 4 Imported Capital * (pp. 164-176), where also 
will be given a brief account of the Government cinchona plantation. 

Area, Out-turn of Crops, etc.— The total area of Darjiling 
District is 1234 square miles. The tardi or plains Sub-division 
occupies an area of 173,856 acres, or 271 ’65 square miles; of 
which in 1871, 62,115 acres, or 97*06 square miles, were returned as 
under cultivation; 100,875 acres, or 157*62 square miles, as cultiv- 
able, but not actually under cultivation; and 10,866 acres, or 
16*98 square miles, as barren and uncultivable waste. The estimated 
area under the different crops in the tardi in 1871 was returned to 
me by the Deputy-Commissioner as follows: — Rice, 47,737 acres; 
cotton, 3818 acres; pulses, 1909 acres ; jute, 3818 acres; oil-seeds, 
1324 acres; sugar-cane, 1409 acres; tea, 1900 acres; vegetables, 
50 acres; fruit trees, 50 acres; other crops, 100 acres: total culti- 
vated area, 62,115 acres, or 97*06 square miles. The hills Sub- 
division occupies an area of 615,321 acres, or 961*44 square miles; 
of which in 1871, 22,453 acres, or 35*08 square miles, were returned 
as under cultivation; 456,945 acres, or 713*98 square miles, as 
capable of cultivation but not actually under tillage; and 135,923 
acres, or 212*39 square miles, are barren and incapable of cultiva- 
tion. The estimated area under the different crops in the Darjiling 
hills in 1871 was returned as follows Rice, 6147 acres ; mdrwd, 
4083 acres; bhuttd or Indian com, 2233 acres; oil-seeds, 40 acres ; 
potatoes, 174 acres; tea, 9000 acres; cinchona, 300 acres; vege- 
tables, 11 acres; fruit trees, 3 acres; cotton, 58 acres ; other crops, 
404 acres : total cultivated area, 22,453 acres, or 35*08 square miles. 
Including both the tardi and the hills, the estimated cultivated 
area of Dirjiling District in 1871 amounted to 84,568 acres, or 
132*14 square miles; the cultivable but as yet uncultivated area* 
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to 557,820 acres, or 871-59 square miles; and the uncultivable 
waste to 146,789 acres, or 229-36 square miles. 

In the tardi, land is measured by the Ml. This term properly 
means the quantity of land which can be brought under cultivation 
by a single plough and pair of oxen, and is considered equal to 
20 bighds, or 6f acres ; comprising 16 bighds or 5|- acres of haiman- 
tik, and 4 bighds or xj acres of bMdai rice land. From such a 
holding, in the case of good land, a fair out-turn would be 3 putts or 
36 maunds (equal to 26 hundredweights) of haimantik, and half a 
puti or 6 tnaunds (equal to 4J hundredweights) of bhadai paddy. The 
total out-turn from a Ml of land, estimated at 20 bighds or 6# acres, 
is said by the people to vary from 40 to 50 maunds (equal to from 29 
to 36! hundredweights), equal to from 2 to 2^ maunds a bighd, or 
from 4J to 5 1 hundredweights per acre. The Deputy-Commissioner 
believes this** estimate to be much too low, and considers that 6 
maunds of paddy per bighd, or 13 hundredweights per acre, is not 
more than a fair out-turn from good land. The rice crop, if sold at 
harvest time, will not fetch more than 12. dnnds a maund, or 2s. a 
hundredweight ; whereas, if held back for a time, it will realize at 
least R. 1 per maund or 2s. 8|d. per hundredweight. Second crops 
are not obtained from the same land in the tarai. In the hills, the 
cultivators know nothing of land measurements ; even rents are paid 
in the shape of a tax upon houses, regulated according to the 
number of the inmates. The Deputy-Commissioner states that he 
has been informed that an area of 80 hdths x 80 haths (a Bengali 
standard bighd of 14,400 square feet) of medium land should yield 
from 1 to 2 maunds of paddy, equal to from 2 4 to 4J hundredweights 
per acre ; and a bighd of best land, 4 maunds of paddy, equal to 8f 
hundredweights per acre. This estimate appears to be too low. The 
Deputy-Commissioner himself considers that a bighd of land in the 
Ddrjiling hills, in a favourable situation and cultivated by a Nepdli 
husbandman, will yield as large an out-turn as the best land in other 
hills, or from 5 to 6 maunds of paddy, equal to from 11 to 13 
hundredweights per acre. At the conclusion of a favourable harvest, 
paddy can be obtained in the hills at the rate of maunds for a 
rupee, or 2s. a hundredweight ; while payment in advance will 
secure 2 maunds for a rupee, or at the rate of is. 4d. a hundred- 
weight. It is not usual to take a second crop off the same land in 
one year ; but in some instances a crop of wheat is grown after the 
„ paddy has been reaped. The Deputy-Commissioner estimates that 
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the produce of fairly good land should yield a return to the culti- 
vator of Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 a bighd, equal to from £i, ios. od. to 
1 6s. od. an acre per annum. 

Condition of the Cultivators— In the tardi lands a farm of 
from 8 to io hdls, or from 160 to 200 big/ids, equal to from 53 to 66 
acres, would be considered a very large holding ; and one of 1 hdl 


or 20 bighds (6§ acres), a very small one. A holding containing 1 hdl 


or 20 bighas for each able-bodied male adult in a cultivator’s family 
would yield a comfortable maintenance for his household. A pair 
of oxen is supposed to cultivate 1 hdl , which is taken to be about 
20 bighas ; but the Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that a single 
pair of cattle cannot plough more than 15 bighas or 5 acres. A 
holding consisting of 1 hdl of land would not make its proprietor so 
well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper, nor would it enable him 
to live as well as a man drawing Rs. 8 or 16s. a month. The. 
cultivators as a body are in debt, but not deeply so. The larger 
jolddrs , who hold estates of 200 bighas and upwards directly from 
the Government, are also in debt, some of them very heavily. The 
Deputy-Commissioner in 1871 estimated that seven-eighths of this 
class were in debt. 

In the hills, the cultivators, as already mentioned, have no know- 
ledge of land measurements. A husbandman, if asked what he 
would consider a large held, would probably say one in which 2 
muris or 4 maunds (equal to 3 hundredweights) of seed can be sown ; 
and similarly, in regard to what he would think a small field, would 
say one in which only 5 path or 20 sers (40 lbs.) of seed can be 
sown. There are 20 path in a muri, and one pati of seed will yield 
maunds of paddy. According to this estimate, a large field thus 
indicated by the cultivator would, taking the out-turn at 6 maunds 
of paddy per bighd, be one of 10 bighas in extent, and a small field 
one of ij bighas. The Deputy-Commissioner does not consider 
that the actual produce of 15 bighas or 5 acres in the Darjiling hills 
would make a cultivator so well off as a respectable retail dealer. 
Rut a mar* who had 15 bighds or 5 acres under cultivation would 
be sure to have other sources of income besides the sale of the rice 
from his fields. He would keep pigs and cows, etc., and would, as 
a matter of fact, be quite as well off as a retail shopkeeper. The 
produce from 15 bighds or 5 acres of land would yield its pro- 
prietor nearly Rs. 8 or 16s. a month ; and indeed the proprietor of 
such a holding might be considered to have at least double this ^ 
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income. It is estimated that among the cultivating class in the 



hills not more than one in four is m debt. 

The Domestic Animals in the tarai are-oxen used m agricul- 
ture ; buffaloes reared for their milk and for sale ; and goats and pigs 
reared for food. An ordinary cow costs Rs. 8 or Rs. 9, ox from 1 6s. 
to 1 8s.; a pair of common oxen from Rs. 16 to Rs. 24 (£1, ■ ■ 

to £2, 8s. od.); a pair of buffaloes from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 (£* to £4), 
sheep (imported), about Rs. r/8 ( 3 s.) each; kids, from 8 to i* " 
(is. to is. 64 ) each; young pigs from R. 1 to Rs. 1/4 (2s. to -s. .) 

each ; and full-grown hogs, from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 (10s. to 12s.) each. 
In the hills, the domestic animals consist of sheep, cows, oxen, 
buffaloes, pigs, goats, and poultry. The Nepali cultivators use a 
few oxen for their ploughs, but most of the animals are reared either 
for food or for trading purposes. The value of a cow depends 
upon the place where it is bought. In the rural parts away from 
the Station, a good cow can usually be bought for Rs. 20 (£2). 
In Darjiling town a cow can never be obtained for less than Rs. 30 
(£ 3 ), and at times, when there is a sudden increase of the English 
population, as in the season, a good cow will fetch Rs. 5 ° (£S)- 
The Sikkim cows are believed to be the best. Oxen are worth from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 U> ^3) a pair; a buffalo with calf, Rs. 30 {£$), 
without calf, Rs. 20 (£2) ; a male buffalo, Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 Op 
to -A, 1 os. od.); Thibetan sheep, from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 3 (3s. to 6s.) 
each; Nepdli sheep, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 (4s- to 6s.) each; sucking 
pig, R. 1 (2s.) ; young pig, Rs. 5 ( IOS -)i M-grown hog, Rs. 15 

(Xl, I os. °d*)- . . . • . f 

The Agricultural Implements in use m the plains consist of 
(1) the h&l or plough ; (2) joydl or yoke ; (3) mat or clod-crusher; 
(4) bidd, a large' rake or harrow for weeding and clearing the plants 
from jungle; (5) hdth bidd, a hand rake; (6) kurish, a wooden 
mallet for breaking any clods left by the mat; (7) Moduli or hoe ; (8) 
basild, a small adze; (9) ddo, a large knife or bill-hook for fencing 
and clearing jungle ; (10) dauki or kurpi, a spud ; (11 )pendti, an ox- 
goad. The cost of all these implements is about Rs. p/S or Rs. 4 
(7s. or 8s.). The entire capital required for the purchase of a pair 
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the soil shows signs of exhaustion, when it is abandoned, a new site 
selected and cleared, and the same process repeated de novo . The 
implements required for this rude mode of tillage, with their Bhuti 4 
names, are as follow : — (i) Takchi a hoe ; (2) tan, an axe; (3) so-o, a 
curved knife or bill-hook; (4) ban, a straight long knife; (5) lakhfiyak 
or rake ; (6) karjd, a hook for uprooting weeds. 

Wages. — The Deputy-Commissioner, in his report to me in 1871, 
states that up to that time wages in the tardi had not much altered 
from what they were in former days ; but it was expected that a rise 
would take place, owing to the increased demand for labour on the 
tea plantations in the hills. The rates of wages prevailing in 1871 
were as follow: — Coolies and agricultural day-labourers received 
2 annas 8 pie or 4d. a day, together with their food. There are no 
smiths or bricklayers in the tardi, and only a few carpenters, who 
make the common country ploughs and do other rough work. 
They are rarely employed by the month, and are usually paid by 
the job. The Deputy-Commissioner has occasionally paid car- 
penters Rs. 10 (£ 1) per month, for rough work on cross-country 
bridges. In the hill tract, wages of all classes of labourers, artisans, 
and domestic servants have somewhat increased of late years. In 
1871 the Deputy-Commissioner reported to me that the rate of 
wages then current was about twenty-five per cent, above that which 
ruled twenty years previously. The wages current in 1871 in the 
Station and tea plantations of Darjiling were as follow:— Coolies, 
either men or women, from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 (10s. to 14s.) per month; 
masons, from Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 (^1 to 8s. od.) per month ; 
and carpenters from Rs. 12 to Rs. 18 (£1, 4s. od. to £1, 1 6s. od.) 
per month. A Dhangar coolie, Le. one accustomed to carry a 
palanquin or chair (ja?npdn), will in the Station during the season 
make Rs. 12 (£1, 4s. od.) a month. A Bhuti£ coolie, from his 
strength in carrying heavy loads, etc., can always make his 4 dnnas 
(6d.) a day. 

Prices. — In 1871 the Deputy-Commissioner returned the ordinary 
price of good cleaned rice at Rs. 1. 6. o per maund, or 3s. pd. a 
hundredweight; and of ordinary coolie’s rice at Rs. 1. 4. o per 
maund, or 3s. 3d. a hundredweight. During the famine of 1866, 
the price of common rice in the Darjiling tardi rose as high as Rs. 5 
per maund, or 13s. 8d. per hundredweight The ordinary price of 
paddy or unhusked rice in 1871 is returned by the Deputy-Com- 
missioner at 10^ annas per maund, or is. pjd. per hundredweight. 
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Barley, Indian corn, wheat, indigo, or sugar-cane are not grown in 
the tardi. Distilled rice spirit, known by the common name of 
shar&b or mad, , fetches from 4 to 8 annas (6d. to is.) a quart bottle. 
Prices of rice are considerably higher in the hills than in the tardi 
Sub-division of the District. In 1871, the Deputy-Commissioner 
returned the price of the best table rice, only used by Europeans, at 
Rs. 5 per maund , or 13s. 8d. per hundredweight; and of the cheapest 
rice eaten by coolies at Rs. 2. 4. o per maund , or 6s. id. a hundred- 
weight. Paddy or unhusked rice is not ordinarily procurable in the 
Ddrjiling bazar. During the Bengal famine of 1866, the price of com- 
mon rice in the Ddrjiling hills rose to Rs. 5 per matmd , or 13s. 8d. per 
hundredweight ; and of the best table rice to Rs. 8 per maund, or 
Ji, is. rod. per hundredweight. Indian com sells in the Darjiling 
bazar at about Rs. 1. 8. o per maund , or 4s. id. per hundredweight; 
rice spirit at 8 dnnas (is.) a quart bottle ; and marwd beer at 2 annas 
(3d.) per bottle. 

Weights and Measures. — The local weights and measures 
current in the tardi are as follow : — Adhd (or half) chhatdk— 1 oz. 
(avoirdupois); chhatdk— 2 oz. off drs. ; ddha (or half) pod— 4. oz. r| 
drs.; pod^zS oz. 3 drs.; adhd (or half) 1 lb. o oz. 7^ drs.; ^ror seer 
=2 lbs. o oz. 14^ drs. ; arhai (or two and a half) sers — 5 lbs. 2 oz. ; 
p dnch (or five) sers — 10 lbs. 4 oz. ; matmd or 40 sers—%2 lbs. 
Measures of quantity : — Kathd, a measure for grain, containing one 
ser or upwards ; bojhd or bhdr, a measure for wood. Measures of 
time : — The day is divided into four watches or prahars of three 
hours each ; the first six hours of the day are known as ujani 
prakar, midday as du prahar, and the last six hours as bhdti prahar. 
The night is also divided into four similar watches. Measure of 
distance : — Kos or kros, about two miles. 

In the hills the following are the standards for measuring grain : 
— 1 tophi— 8 handsful; 8 tophi— 1 pe in Bhutia, or palz in Nepdli 
= 4 set's ; 20 pe or pali— 1 muri—2 maunds. Meat, etc. is weighed 
in a scale similar to the English steelyard, consisting of a long stick 
with a shifting weight of the following denominations '.^Sdnchung 
cht or 1 sdnchung— \ of a ser ; sdnchung ni or § of a ser ; sdnchung 
sum or 1 ser. The weight is graduated up to 15 sdnchungs or 5 sers. 
Measures of time The Bhuti^s divide their year into twelve 
months, their months into thirty days, and each day into six divi- 
sions, viz. nim chisd , morning; nim tohihin , 10 o’clock; nim phe, 
12 o’clock; nim khaiye, 3 o’clock; nim jdjo , before sunset; nim 




gehy sunset. Distance is computed by time, thus : — Tho lam or 
morning road, a distance which can be got over in a morning by 
10 o’clock ) nim phi lam , half a day’s journey, which can be finished 
by noon ; shaksd lam or night road, a distance so long that at the 
end of it the traveller must stop for the night 

Agricultural and Landless Day-labouring Classes. The 
only agricultural or other labourers who live entirely by wages are 
immigrants from other Districts. The actual cultivators in the tardi 
Sub-division are either ft raj cis or thikadars, The ftrajas are nearly 
identical with the krishdns or agricultural labourers in the Dis- 
tricts to the south. They cultivate the land of others on a metayer 
tenure; receiving an advance of seed or of money from the joidar, 
or superior holder, who also supplies all agricultural implements. 
The ftrajd only finds the labour, and in return for this receives a 
half-share of the produce. The thikadars pay a money rent for their 
lands, and of course retain the whole of the produce for their own 
use and benefit. The thikddari system is said to be gradually com- 
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Land Rules, holds his land directly from Government, and lets it 
out in parcels either to a prajd or a fhikdddr , as mentioned above. 
There is also a large extent of available spare land in the hills 
division of the District. 

Land Tenures. — The following paragraphs, describing the diffe- 
rent varieties of land tenure met with in Darjiling District, are quoted 
from a valuable report on the subject by Mr. J. Ware Edgar, C.S.I., 
Deputy-Commissioner of the District, dated 26th September 1874. 
The length of the report compels me to slightly condense some of 
its passages, but I have endeavoured as far as possible to adhere to 
Mr. Edgar’s exact words. 

‘Ddrjiling District maybe divided into five distinct revenue tracts, 
viz.: — (1) The old hill territory stretching from the Sikkim frontier to 
the foot of the hills below Pankhabiri, an irregular strip of land 
about twenty-four miles long and from five to six miles wide, 
hitherto supposed to contain 138 square miles. This comprises 
the tract originally ceded by the Sikkim Rajd in 1835. (2) The 

tract granted to Chebu Ldmd and his family, situated in the north- 
west of the District, and containing about 115 square miles. This 
was annexed in 1850, in consequence of the treatment received by 
Drs. Campbell and Hooker from the Sikkim DarMr. (3) The two 
strips of hill land, one lying to the west of the old hill territory, and 
extending to the Nepdl frontier ; the other lying to the east of the 
old hill territory, and extending to the Tistd. The area of these 
two strips of land has hitherto been supposed to be about 253 square 
miles; both of these tracts were also annexed in 1850. (4) The 

tardi, also annexed in 1850; area, rather more than 271 square 
miles. (5) The tract to the east of the Tista formerly known as the 
Daling Sub-division ; area, 485 square miles. This was taken from 
Bhutan after the war of 1864. Each of these five tracts has dif- 
ferent systems of tenure ; in some of them, two or more co-exist. I 
shall therefore take up each by itself, give a brief history of it, and 
an account of its present state. 

(1) ‘ The Old Hill Territory. — 'For some short time^after the 
cession of the old Darjiling territory in 1835, there was not much 
demand for land ; and the applications which were made were dealt 
with by the Superintendent at his discretion. In 1838 a large 
number of applications for land for building sites led to the issue 
by Government of a set of rules for the grant of lands, dated 4th 
September 1839. These rules provided that the conditions of any 
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grants made previously by tlie Superintendent should be binding on 
Government, but that in future, land should be given only as follows : 
— (i) Land suited for building locations, for which purpose a space 
of two hundred yards broad, on either side of the principal road from 
Karsiang to Darjiling, was specially reserved. (2) Cleared spaces of 
undefined size, to be reserved for bazars , at PankhaMri, Karsiang, 
Mahdldiram, and Ddrjiling. (3) Land not required for either of the 
above purposes, but available for farming leases. 

1 The building leases, according to the original rules, were to be 
in perpetuity, subject to a rent of Rs. 50 (£5) for a full location, which 
was to be a hundred yards square, unless the Superintendent con- 
sidered that a larger area was for any reason required. The Court 
of Directors, however, modified these terms by limiting the period of 
lease to 99 years ; but before these orders were received, 65 full 
locations, and ten half locations, had been allotted in perpetuity. 
According to the rules, each full location ought to have had an' area 
of 10,000 square yards, and each half location of 5000 square yards ; 
but this limitation w T as disregarded from the first, and the average size 
of each full location was about seven acres, or 34,160 square yards. 
In 1841, the rule as to area was changed, and the site of a full loca- 
tion fixed at 40,000 square yards. After the receipt of the orders 
of the Court of Directors mentioned above, 76 full locations, 45 half 
locations, and 24 quarter locations were granted for terms of 99 
years. Under the rule of 1841, the area of each full location should 
have been a little more than eight acres; but this rule was not 
observed, and there were locations of more than sixteen acres. This 
matter was brought to the notice of the Board of Revenue in 1863, 
in connection with some charges against an officer of dealing irregu- 
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allowed the option, under the rules of 1859, of commuting them 
into fee-simple, at the rate of twenty years’ purchase of their* mnua 
rent • and 85 locations have been commuted under these rules, for 
payments aggregating ^645 3- Although the rules of l8 59 ^refor 
all other purposes superseded by the Waste Land Rules of 1862 <mm- 
mutations of location rents have been made down to the P^entt ' 

The total area of rent-paying locations, as shown m the Distuct 
books, is 8 4 4i acres, and of those commuted into fee-simple 502 
acres. These figures, however, do not represent the actuj 
held by the grantees, who have in many instances mo . 

they have any title to hold. The present income from q^it-rents is 
^574, of which ^461, ros. od. is received by the municipality, and 
^1x2, 1 os. od. credited to provincial reserves. 

< There has been a space of ground reserved for the Darjiling 
Mzar, which is now under the management of the municipality. 
There are also some Government reserves at Karsiang and Pankha- 
bdri • but all the land intended for a bdzdr at Karsiang, together 
with’ all the mah&ldari lands, have been alienated by successive 
Superintendents and Deputy-Commissioners. The area ot the 
D drilling bdzdr is 42 acres. The municipality has the management 
of it, and has expended large sums on buildings, from which a 
great part of its revenue is derived. Besides the bazar land, 47 
anr P z have been reserved for native settlers, the rents of which are 
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although granted as if they were farming leases, were in reality 
building locations, which were for some reason taken up on a 
different tenure. 

4 It appears from a report of Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Darjiling, to the Board of Revenue, in August 1850, that previous 
to that year he had not found it practicable to take any revenue 
from the aboriginal inhabitants of the old Dirj fling territory. In 
1850, however, he tried the experiment of settling defined tracts 
upon the head-men of the communities living within such tracts, for 
periods of three or five years ,* and he states in the letter above quoted 
that he had in this way settled the whole of the territory. In a sub- 
sequent letter, dated 24th December 1850, Dr. Campbell returned a 
list of these settlements, showing twelve leases, ten of which w r ere 
for three, and two for five years. The total rent from all leases was 
returned at ^16, 14s. od. No areas were given, but a schedule of 
boundaries was attached to each lease. In 1853 all these leases 
were renewed for five years. When they were first granted, there 
was no demand for land at Ddrjfling, and the chief object was to 
attract native cultivators to settle under the lease-holders, who were 
bound not to take a higher rent than Rs. 2 (4s.) from each house- 
hold of cultivators. But soon after the second leases were granted 
in 1853, more serious attempts than had previously been made 
were begun to introduce the cultivation of tea in these hills. 

‘ Early in 1854, the Board of Revenue proposed to extend to 
Dirjfling the rules for leasing waste lands, now known as the Old 
Assam Rules. Dr. Campbell successfully opposed their introduc- 
tion, chiefly on the ground that the public were satisfied with the 
existing rules. What the rules to which Dr. Campbell referred 
were is not clear, except probably a discretionary power which he 
had assumed of granting leases on such terms as he thought fit. 
I cannot give any particulars about these leases, as they seem to 
have been afterwards commuted, with many other tenures of 
different kinds,, under the rules of 1859. Besides the leases so 
granted by Dr. Campbell, several of the leases to native sarddrs 
which were granted in 1855 were purchased by Europeans. As 
these leases did not state the area of the land comprised in them, 
and were altogether of a most indefinite character, the purchasers 
really bought rather a kind of vantage-ground from which to attack 
Government for concessions, than any tangible property. In 1858, 
Major James granted several leases for periods of fifty years, for fivg 
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years of which the rent was to be a fixed sum irrespective of area, 
and for the remainder of the term at the rate of 8 dnnds (is.) per 
acre. In the applications, these lands were described as required 
for farming purposes, but it was understood that they were intended 
for tea. The leases of 1853 expired in 1858, and much correspond- 
ence ensued with the Board of Revenue on the subject of their 
renewal. They, or some of them, were summarily renewed for 1859, 
and then nothing seems to have been done until i860. 

‘ Meanwhile a new set of rules for the grant of waste lands in the 
Darjiling territory was issued on the 7th May 1859. Their most 
important provisions were, that grants of waste land should be put 
up to auction at an upset price of Rs. 10 (^1) per acre ; that the 
sale at such auction should convey a freehold title ; that existing 
leasehold grants might be commuted to freehold under the rules, at 
the option of the grantee ; and that building locations might be 
commuted at the rate of twenty years’ purchase of the annual rent. 
Between the introduction of these rules in 1859, and their abroga- 
tion on the introduction of the Fee-Simple Rules in 1862, 9172 
acres of land were sold by public auction for sums aggregating 
^11,038, 1 2s. od., or at an average rate of about Rs. 12 (;£i, 
4s. od.) per acre. The provisions under which the lands were put 
up to auction were much disliked, and attempts were constantly made 
to evade them, some of which were successful. For instance, the 
Board of Revenue in August 1859, in answer to a reference made 
by the Superintendent, allowed the purchasers of the lessee’s interest 
in one of the leases of 1855 to obtain a lease of the land for ninety- 
nine years at 8 dnnds an acre, commutable at any time for twenty 
years’ purchase of the annual rent. The lease does not seem to have 
been ever issued, but a commutation deed was granted in July 1861, 
when no interest of any kind, so far as I can make out, existed in 
the lands. Upon this, the principle which it was assumed under- 
lay the Board’s order in the particular case mentioned was extended 
to other lands; and commutation deeds were given to people who 
had no claims beyond having purchased the interest of*a former 
lessee in an indefinite lease, the term of which had expired. 

‘Resides the lands sold or commuted, as mentioned above, very 
large tracts still remained undisposed of in the hill territory; and 
Dr. Campbell, in i860, proposed to make a settlement for 10 years 
with cultivators of the lands occupied by them in the hills, together 
with an area of jungle equal to twice the cultivation, at such rates 



as seemed fair to him. Before he received orders on this subject, 
however, he reported to the Board that many of these cultivators 
had sold their rights, or supposed rights, to European speculators, 
and asked for instructions with reference to this point. At the 
same time, he forwarded a copy of a letter addressed by him to 
one of the largest purchasers of the cultivators’ interests, warning 
him that the question of re-settlement was still under consideration. 
In another letter, Dr. Campbell proposed to give the cultivators 
compact blocks, including all the uncultivated land necessary to 
connect the scattered patches of cultivation of which many holdings 
consisted. He also proposed to make these tenures commutable to 
freehold at the rate of Rs. xo {£i) per acre, and to leasehold for 
ninety-nine years at an annual rent of 8 annas (is.) per acre. The 
Board of Revenue, in a letter, No. 33, dated 8th October i860, 
sanctioned the proposition for the settlement of compact blocks, at 
such rates as the Superintendent might think fit. The Board re- 
fused to sanction the commutation proposal ; and while approving of 
the warning addressed to the speculators, gave no definite orders on 
the subject of leases purchased by Europeans. 

1 In May 1861, Dr. Campbell reported that he had effected a 
settlement of some lands with native cultivators for ten years, at an 
average rate of 5 annas (y-Jd.) an acre, subject to the sanction of the 
Board ; and of some lands with <e other persons ” (i.e. Europeans) for 
ten years at 8 dnnds (is.) an acre, with a promise that he would 
recommend the Board to allow the leases to be commuted at the 
rate of Rs, 10 (£1) an acre. The Board, in its letter, No. 37, of 
the 24th September 1861, approved of these settlements, but refused 
to allow commutation, on the ground that it would be allowing an 
evasion of the auction clause of Rule i. of 1859. Out of the tenures 
held under the leases granted in 1861 , there are now only three 
rent-paying holdings within the old territory, the leases of which 
were renewed in 1872 for ten years at the rate of 8 annas an acre. 
These three tenures comprise an area of 972 acres, and pay a total 
rent of ^48, 12s. od. The remainder were commuted after the intro- 
duction of the Fee-Simple Rules of 1862, under Government order, 
No. 3x13, of 2d December 1872, which allowed commutation of all 
farming leases given previous to the introduction of the Fee-Simple 
Rules in August 1862. The area of the lands commuted under 
the orders of 1862 is 1342 acres, which, together with the area of 

the commutations under the rules of 1859, mentioned above, makes 
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Waste Lands was promulgated, in which it was proposed to sell 
lands at Rs. 2. 8. o (5s.) or Rs. 5 (10s.) per acre, without auction, 
in ordinary cases. Many applications were made under this Resolu- 
tion, and lands were actually granted in one instance. This was the 
well-known case of Rundle and Dear, in which the grant was after- 
wards disallowed. The Fee-Simple Rules for sale by auction were 
published by notification of the 30th August 1862. Under these 
rules, 24 holdings, with an area of 11,152 acres, were sold for an 
aggregate sum of ^14,592, 16s. od., or about Rs. 13 {£1, 6s. od.) 
per acre. 

4 In 1864 a new tenure was introduced under Government order, 
No. 1765 T, of the 22d July of that year; by which lands were 
granted on cultivating leases for a term of thirty years at 6 dnnds 
(9d.) per acre, with a right of re-settlement at the end of the term 
at half the rates paid for land cultivated with the ordinary crops of 
the District. There were 22 holdings leased under these orders, 
with an area of 10,429 acres, of which the present rental is ^431, 
12s. od. These holdings are not commutable to fee-simple tenures. 

‘ Besides the lands described in the foregoing paragraphs, there 
are considerable areas held by Government, as follows 

* The .cantonments of JaMpahar are supposed to cover an area of 
225 acres. The SincMl spur, which was made over to the military 
authorities in 1855 or 1856, is situated partly in the old, and partly 
in new territory ; its area is estimated at about 300 acres. The 
ridge of the Dhobi Jhara hill above Karsidng has been reserved for 
the purpose of building cantonments on it, if required ; its area is 
6x2 acres. The camping grounds at Basurhati, Karsiang, and 
Pachim have an area of 55^ acres ; and there is a reserve 0^74 acres 
at PankhaMri, part of which is used by the commissariat. There is 
also a military reserve of 2 acres at Takda. 

f There are two grazing grounds retained within the limits of the 
municipality, with an area of 622 acres. 

‘The forest on the Gfim-pahir range, to the south-west of Dir- 
jjling, has been always reserved for the supply of firewood, timber, 
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and bamboo leaves to the Station ; it contains an area of 367 9J 
acres. 

4 Under orders of Government, No. 3901, dated 9th October 1866, 
a strip of land on either side of the cart road from the plains to 
Darjiling has been reserved for purposes connected with the road. 
Its area is 571 acres, and a revenue of ^36, 19s. od. is derived 
from persons allowed to occupy portions of it The majority of 
these are tenants-at-will, but some hold leases. No further leases of 
this ground are now granted. 

4 A little more than 1 1 7 acres below Darjiling was set apart for 
the jail. All unassessed forest lands above 6000 feet elevation, 
with the exception of the Glim range, were made over to the Forest 
Department by a notification in the Calcutta Gazette of August 2d, 
1865. By the same notification, certain lands on the Lebang 
spur were also declared to be reserved forest. All unassessed 
lands between the tardi and an elevation of 3000 feet were reserved 
for forest purposes. The total area of all the land reserved under 
the above notification is 14,455 acres. Besides the lands thus 
enumerated, the office records show 3511 acres in the possession of 
Government, a great part of which is occupied by cultivators who 
pay at the rate of Rs. 3 (6s.) per household, irrespective of the 
amount of land cultivated. I am anxious, if possible, to effect 
a land settlement with these people, giving them leases on rents 
calculated upon the area actually occupied by them, which should 
not be transferable without the consent of Government. 

* The following is a synopsis of the various classes of land in the 
old hill territory, referred to in the foregoing paragraphs ; and as far 
as I have as yet been able to find out from the papers in the office, 
it includes all the lands about the rights in which there is any 
record. Class I. Freehold tenures — Locations commuted into fee- 
simple under Rule x. of the Rules of 1859, 502 acres, 2 roods, 37 
poles ; lands bought under Rule i. of the Rules of 1862, 9172 acres, 
2 roods, 15 poles ; lands commuted under Rule ix. of the Rules of 
1859, i9$)45 acres, 3 roods, 12 poles; lands commuted under 
Government order of 2d December 1862, 1342 acres, 3 roods, 
o poles; lands bought under the Fee-Simple Rules of 1862, 1152 
acres, o roods, 34 poles: total area of freehold tenures, 42,116 
acres, o roods, 18 poles. Class II. Revenue-paying tenures — 
Locations under Rules of 1859, 837 acres, o roods, 13 poles; farm : 
ing leases, 1557 acres, 3 roods, 1 pole; leases under Rules of 1864, 
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10,429 acres, 2 roods, 34 poles ; ten years’ leases, 97 1 acres, a roods, 

24 poles: total area of revenue-paymg tenures, 13,796 acres, 
o roods, 32 poles. Class III. Lands held by Government-Lands 
reserved wholly or partly for military purposes, ^68 acres, 2 roods 
lands reserved for bazdrs, etc., 11a acres, x rood, 8 poles, mun- 
cipal grazing land, 622 acres; Gdm-pahdr forest 3679 acres, 2 
roods; cart road reserve, 571 acres, 1 rood, 30 poles ; jail reserve 
X17 acres, r rood, ,8 poles; lands held by Forest Department 
14,455 acres, o roods, o poles ; lands for which no settlement has 
yet been made, but which are not reserved for any special purpose, 
35x1 acres: total of Government lands, 24,377 acres, o roods, 16 
poles. Grand total, 80,249 acres, 1 rood, 26 poles. _ 

< i cannot trace more than the above area of 80,249 acres m t e 
office records, while the area of the old hill territory has hitherto 
been supposed to be 138 square miles, or 88,320 acres. I have 
come to the conclusion that the area of the old hill territory has 
been overstated, and that of the new territory understated The 
total area of the British Sikkim hill territory, according to the Survey 
Records, is 4767 2 square miles, or 305,100 acres. If Chebu Lima s 
estate be deducted from this area, we get 230,540 acres tor the 
remainder. Now, as will be shown in the following paragraphs, the 
aggregate area, according to the office records, of all classes of land 
(exclusive of Chebu Lama’s estate) in the new terntory is 148,2^5 
acres Subtracting this from the total area of 230,540 acres, we fin 
that the greatest possible area of the old territory is 82,255 acres. If, 
therefore, the office figures for the new territory are correct, the area 
of the old territory cannot be so great as it has been hitherto repre- 
sented • but on the other hand, the missing area will turn out to be 
less than it appears at first sight. Even after allowance has been 
made for this, there will be 2006 acres unaccounted for, and it is 
not yet possible to say whether all of this area is in old hill terntory, 
or some in the old and some in the new territory. It seems clear, 
as mentioned in a former paragraph, that some holders of locations 
are in possession of land in excess of what they are entitled to, or 
have paid for ; and it is more than probable that holders of other 
tenures may also have excess lands in their occupation. 

(2) ‘ Hill Tract granted to Chebu Lama. — The lands granted 
to Chebu Ldmi form part of the tracts annexed in 1850, and lie be- 
tween the Nepdl and Sikkim boundaries and the Little Rinjit river. 
After the annexation in 1850, Chebu Lamd obtained a lease of this 
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tract for three years at an annual rent of Rs. 20 {£2). No area 
was given, but the boundaries were stated, and a list was furnished 
of the villages situated in the tract, sixteen in number. This lease 
was renewed in 1853. The Lima's position at that time was the 
same as that of the lessees in the old hill territory, and the lands 
came under the settlement of 1860-61, when a lease was granted to 
the Lama for ten years at an annual rental of Rs. 1000 (£100). In 
this lease the boundaries were not specified, but the area was stated 
to be 4000 acres, and there was a provision that rent at ’the rate of 
8 annas (is.) an acre "should be paid for any excess land found 
within the described boundaries. In 1862, Chebu Ldma asked, in 
consideration of his services, that the land held by him should be 
granted in fee-simple, or in perpetuity, at a nominal rent. Dr. 
Campbell, in forwarding the petition, recommended that it should be 
acceded to, and that the rent should be fixed at Rs. 500 (£50) 
a year. The Government assented to this, but desired that the rent 
to be paid after the death of the Lami should be fixed, and inquired 
whether Rs. 1000 {£100) per annum would be a fair rate. In the 
meantime, Dr. Campbell had left, and his successor, Mr. Wake, 
pointed out that the land was believed to be really much more 
extensive than Dr. Campbell had thought, when he returned it at 
4000 acres. The Bengal Government, however, in reply, stated 
that there was nothing to show that the amount at which it was 
proposed to assess the revenue of Chebu Ldmd’s lands after his death 
was unduly small, or that the margin left was more than a sufficient 
reward to the L£ma for his eminent services. Mr. Wake was also 
told that it should be explicitly explained to the Ldma that the 
lands held by him would belong to him and his heirs for ever, in 
proprietary right, subject to the payment of land revenue to the 
Government of Rs. 500 (^50) a year during the Larnd's lifetime, 
and of Rs. 1000 (£106) a year on his death. 

£ This letter seems to have been communicated to the Ldma, but 
no title-deed defining the land appears to have been given to him. 
He died ift 1866, and his son and nephew were declared his heirs 
by Government, and allowed to hold the land at a rental of Rs. 500 
G£s°) a y ear ? which was to be increased to Rs. 1000 (^100) on 
their death. This order was endorsed on the original ten years’ 
lease of i860. There is nothing to show directly what the holding 
actually is, but it has always been assumed that it is the tract con- 
tained within the boundaries described in the leases of 1850 and 
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1853. The area of this has turned out on survey to be 74,56° 
acres ; but by far the greatest portion of it is almost worthless, con- 
sisting of barren mountains from 10,000 to 13,000 feet high. These 
afford some grazing for cattle, but not, I believe, to any extent. 
The most valuable portion of the tract was certainly held by Chebu 
Lama when the grant was made to him by Government in 1862 ^ 
and it could probably be proved that he had (so far as it is possible 
for any one to have) possession of the higher mountain tracts at that 
time. It is nearly certain that he used to get some grazing dues for 
the cattle sent to feed there during the summer months. 

(3) ‘The remaining Sikkim Hill Territory. — A settlement of 
the remainder of the newly-acquired hill territory was effected after 
its annexation in 1850, as reported by Dr. Campbell to the Board 
of Revenue, in his letter, No. 534, of the 19th August 1850. The 
terms were identical with those on which the land on the old hill 
territory, and Chebu Lamp’s land, were granted at the same time. 
The revenue payable under the leases, which were six in number, 


was Rs. 1 15 (;£ii, 1 os. od.). These leases were renewed for five 
years, and again summarily for one year in 1859. No farming 
leases were given to Europeans previous to the introduction of the 
Waste Land Rules in 1859, and up to that time land does not seem 
to have been much sought after in the new territory, for I find that 
there was only one sale under Rule i. of 1859. The area of this lot 
was considerable, being over 4453 acres, and the price paid was 
Rs. 10 (£1) an acre* In i860, however, there seems to have been 
more demand for land, as there were several leases granted at 8 
dnnds an acre. Two of these holdings, with an area of 260 acres, 
are still rent-paying, under a new lease granted in 1872. Two 
others, with an area of 2996 acres, appear to have been commuted 
to fee-simple, on the strength of a letter, dated 2d July 1867, from 
the Government of Bengal to Mr. C. H. Barnes, of which no copy 
was kept among the Ddrjiling office records. There is nothing 
whatever in the records to show the nature of this transaction, ex- 
cept that it appears that Mr. Barnes resigned much leasehold land 
at the time of getting this commutation, which, it is supposed, was 
granted in consideration of his surrendering the leases of the other 
lands. It is also conjectured that these latter lands were taken 
back from Mr. Barnes with the intention of using them for cinchona 
cultivation. They were not so used, however, and some of them 
;jyere afterwards disposed of as waste lands. Besides these commu- 
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tations, four other holdings, with an area of 3827 acres, have been 
commuted under the orders of Government of December 1862. 

‘Seventeen lots, comprising an aggregate area of 22,613 acres, 
were sold under the Fee-Simple Rules of 1862 for ^5670, 12s. od., 
or an average of about Rs. 2. 8. o (5s.) an acre. Seventeen leases, 
with a total area of 18,119 acres, were granted under the orders of 
1864. The Forest Department holds an area of 37,269 acres, 
reserved under notifications, dated 2d August 1865 and 23d January 
1866. The Cinchona Department has an area of 37,702 acres, 
reserved under orders of Government, dated 30th August 1862. 

4 The area of the Government land directly managed by me is 
nominally 22,891 acres, but out of this there are certain lands at Mfm 
and Tamsang actually in the possession of tea planters and under 
tea, for which settlements are to be made when the area has been 
ascertained. Probably the area of these lands will turn out to be 
about 1400 acres. Then there is the land of Rangli Rangliot, a 
lease of which is to be given to Messrs. Graham and Judge. The 
area of this is not accurately known, but it is supposed to be about 
800 acres. The area, therefore, of the Government land, directly 
managed by me, may be put down at rather more than 20,000 
acres. Out of this area, one block called Sadyang Mangua was 
reserved under Government order, No. 4332, of the 8th November 
1870, for a Lepchd settlement. Its area is 4087 acres. During 
the year 1873-74 there were upon it no families paying a revenue 
of ^33, at the rate of Rs. 3 (6s.) for each family. I have been over 
the ground, and believe that a much greater revenue can be raised, 
and the number of cultivators increased. There are now (September 
1S74) 161 households on the ground, paying for this year ^48, 6s. od. 
I hope next year to have 300 houses, yielding a revenue of about 
jQi 50 ; for the people seem quite willing to pay an increased rental, 
if their tenures are made somewhat more secure. There are four 
plots of land, with an area of 2661 acres, which are returned as 
khds in my records, but which are said to be actually in the pos- 
session of the holders of adjoining grants, who collect revenue from 
the cultivators settled upon them. I am inquiring into this matter, 
but it cannot be satisfactorily settled without a survey of the lands, 
which is being made. , - 

‘There are four other tracts, with an area of 3358 acres, which, 
on account of their great elevation, or of the steepness of the ground, 
have not been cultivated, and no revenue has been derived from* 
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them. There remain eleven tracts with an area of about 10,000 
acres, which my predecessor considered to be available for disposal 
as waste lands, but which I have found to be occupied by culti- 
vators, all of whom show perfect willingness to pay the Government 
demand. Most of these lands had been once disposed of as grants, 
and the cultivators then paid rent to the grantees. Afterwards, the 
grants, from various causes, reverted to Government, and measures 
do not always seem to have been taken to realize the dues payable 
by the cultivators. Indeed, in some instances, the revenue was 
formally remitted by my predecessor in recorded proceedings, which 
he seems afterwards to have overlooked, when he described such 
cultivators as people who had squatted on the lands without per- 
mission, and who paid no revenue to Government. The amount 
actually collected in 1872-73 was ^33, 6s. 6d. The number of 
households at present settled on the lands is 240, and the revenue 
payable for the year is ^72. If I could give the cultivators an 
assurance that the lands would not be granted away over their heads, 
I could greatly increase both the number of holdings and the 
revenue derived from them; but I do not feel justified in doing 
this, until I have completed the inquiries I am now making into 
the question of lands in the District, and have received the final 
orders of Government. 

‘ The following is an abstract of the different classes of land in 
the new hill territory : — Ten years’ leases, 260 acres ; thirty years’ 
leases, 18,119 acres, 1 rood, 7 poles; sales under old Rules, 2604 
acres, 3 roods, 29 poles; sales under Rules of 1862, 22,613 acres, 
o roods, 18 poles; commutations under Rules of 1859, 2996 acres ; 
commutations under Orders of 1862, 3827 acres, 3 roods; forest 
lands, 37,269 acres, 3 roods, 30 poles; cinchona lands, 37,702 
acres, 2 roods, 2 poles; khds lands, 22,891 acres, 1 rood, 35 
poles : total of new hill territory, 148,285 acres, o roods, 1 pole. 
Total of old hill territory, 80,249 acres, 1 rood, 26 poles. Total 
of Chebu Lrimi’s land, 74,560 acres. Grand total, 303,094 acres, 1 
rood, 27 poles. But, as stated in a preceding paragraph, r ‘ the total 
surveyed area of the tract is 305,100 acres, consequently there 
remains a deficiency of 2006 acres to be accounted for. 

(4) 4 The Tarai. — After the annexation of the tarai in 1850, it 
was at first decided by Government that the southern portion of the 
tract should beqfiaced under the Purniah Collector, and the northern 
portion attached to Ddrjiling. But, apparently in consequence of 




the extreme dislike shown by the inhabitants of the southern tardi 
to the transfer to Purniah, the Government decided in the same 
year to attach the whole tract to Darjiling. Before this was done, 
however, a settlement for three years of the land revenue had been 
effected by the Collector of Purniah with the Raj bans! and Musal- 
m£n inhabitants of the lower tardi. Meanwhile Dr. Campbell had 
made a settlement for three years of the upper tardi , which at the 
time seems to have been chiefly inhabited by Mechs. Previous 
to the annexation, the revenue of the tardi was derived from the 
following sources : — (i) From a ddo or hoe tax paid by the Mechs 
and Dhimals ; (2) from lands settled with the Bengali inhabitants of 
the lower tardi ; (3) from dues paid for cattle sent from the adjoin- 
ing Districts of Bengal to graze during the early months of the 
year ; (4) from forest produce ; (5) from excise or spirits : (6) 
from market dues ; (7) from fines ; (8) from a tax on musicians. 

* The revenue raised from the first two at least of these sources 
was collected by Bengali officers called chaudharis , who also exer- 
cised certain civil and criminal powers. They were apparently in 
all cases jotddrs ; probably each chaudhari was the chief landholder 
in his own jurisdiction. Each chaudhari received Rs. 45 (^4, 
1 os. od.) yearly as fixed pay, besides a dastur or customary fee of 
Rs. 2 (4s.) for each house in his jurisdiction, and also certain fees 
and fines. They also seem to have got 4 annas (6d.) out of each 
rupee (2s.) paid by the Mechs and Dhimdls as hoe tax. There 
appear to have been eight of these chaudharis at the time of the 
annexation. 

4 The number of jots, the revenue of which was collected by these 
chaudharis , was 544, and the gross revenue was ^1950, 14s. od. 
According to tables submitted to the Board of Revenue, the cost of 
collection seems to have been ^187, 14s. od., leaving a net revenue 
°££ 1 7 &Z y Dr. Campbell implies in one of his letters that the 
cost of collection was really far more, and the net proceeds less 
than these amounts. The holdings of jotddrs were renewed from 
year to y^r ; but Dr. Campbell considered that they were practi- 
cally hereditary owners of the land, and that each year when they 
went to the chaudharis to have the registration of their holdings 
renewed, they claimed a right which the chaudhari could not refuse. 
Dr. Campbell acted upon this theory in his settlement, and so 
apparently did the Collector of Purniah. The chaudharis were 
retained with some alteration in their profits, which by order of the 
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Board of Revenue were to be 10 per cent, upon the collections, but 
they were deprived of all civil and criminal powers. The jotddrs 
got three years’ lease of their holdings, with a clause which was 
meant to imply a promise of renewal. The gross amount of the 
new assessment {jama) was ^2047, 18s. od., and the cost of collec- 
tion ^£262, 14s. od. — considerably more than the rate of 10 per 
cent sanctioned by the Board of Revenue. Besides these rent- 
paying leases, Dr. Campbell granted pal or rent-free leases for un- 
cleared jungle, for terms of five years, with a promise of settlement 
of all the cultivated land within tire tenure for an equitable rent 
at the expiration of the rent-free term. 

£ In 1853, the cultivated portions of the tardi were re-settled for 
ten years. The re-settlement was made exclusively with the jot- 
ddrs ; 595 jots were assessed, and the jama on them was fixed at 
^307 3, being 36 per cent, more than the previous jamd. The 
lands were not measured for the assessment of this jamd , but each 
jot was assessed roughly, on a comparison made between it and 
certain standard jots in the same mauzd which had been previously 
carefully surveyed and examined. The system of collection through 
chaudharis was still maintained. The Superintendent still continued 
to grant pal pattds (leases) for jungle land, to be held rent-free for 
five years, and granted 21 such during 1853. He also mentions 
in his annual report for that year that he had made settlements for 
ten years of seven holdings, the leases of which had expired during 
the year, for amounts aggregating ^£*14, 18s. od. Fresh pal jots 
were granted from time to time until 1861, when the system ceased 
under orders of Government. The total number granted up to that 
time was 220. Between 1853 and the end of the term of settle- 
ment in 1863, 207 new rent-payingyb& were created, most of which 
appear to have been expired pal holdings, ' 

£ In April 1863, 660 tardi holdings, of which 558 were rent-paying, 
expired; and as it was decided that the new settlement should be 
based on a survey, they were renewed summarily from year to year 
until 1867, when there was a general re-settlement of these jots , as 
well as of some others, the term of which had in the meantime 
expired. This settlement seems to have been based on the 
survey which had just taken place. The number of jots settled is 
stated to be 739, and the rents to vary from 12 dnnds (is. 6d.) per 
acre for low paddy land, to 1 dnnd (i|d.) per acre for grazing land. 
•The increase of revenue was put at ^1658, 6s. od., but nothing said 

■ r 
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about the cost of collection. This omission may have been owing 
to the fact that the system of collection through the chmdhans 
had been abolished in 1864, and that the collections were 
thenceforth made through a new Sub - divisional establishment, 
with its headquarters at Hanskawar in the tarai. It appears 
from the office records that the area of the jots settled in 1867 
was 115,137 acres, and that the revenue derived from them was 
^3504, 2s. qd. 

‘ Besides these 739 ten-year jots of 1867, there were 61 jots with 
an area of 8016 acres settled for ten years between 1858 and 1867, 
the terms of which had not expired at the time of re-settlement. 
Twenty-four of these leases, with an area of 2729 acres, expired in 
1 868, and were renewed for ten years on what appears to be the 
very inadequate jama of 3 s * IQ d-> which was the amount paid 
under the expired leases; 25 others, with an area of 2712 acres, were 
in a like manner renewed between 1869 and 1871 at the rates which 
were previously paid, and yield a revenue of ^103, 5 s. od; 12 
more, with an area of 2575 acres, expired in 1872, and these were 
summarily renewed for one year at the old revenue of ^86, 18s. 6d. 

I have not again renewed the leases, and shall refer the matter for 
the orders of the Board of Revenue. 

‘The settlement of 1867 was based on a survey of the tardi made 
between 1863 and 1865; and according to theory, the renewed 
lease of each jot conveyed to the lessee the area to which he was 
actually entitled under the previous lease, which had expired in 1863. 
But there is absolutely nothing in the office records to show how the 
holdings were defined for the purpose of survey. I have been told 
that the holders pointed out their boundaries, and that these were 
accepted as correct. Besides the revenue-paying holdings surveyed 
in this way, there were pal or rent-free holdings. The leases of 
these holdings gave a right to cultivate 200 bighds (about 66 acres) 
within a certain indefinite larger area, and in this respect resembled 
the well-known jinn mahdls of Sylhet. When the survey was made, 
the holders of pdl leases were, according to my information, told to 
point out the limits of their gross holdings. In almost all, if not 
in every case, it turned out that the area within such limits was 
much greater than the 200 bighds of the lease, and the lessee was 
told to point out in what portion of the surveyed area he would take 
his 200 bighds . On his doing so, that area was surveyed off, and 
the remainder of the holding was returned as excess. The total 
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area so shown was 14,405 acres, much of which was in scattered 
plots in all parts of the tar&L 

'Besides this, there was an area of 14,228 acres, which seems to 
have been taken up for the Forest Department and relinquished by 
it at the time of survey. These lands are called in the office records 
' forest excess’ lands. These, as well as the Jot excess’ lands, have 
all been settled on thirty years’ leases, under the orders of July 
1864, with 33 grantees, one of whom received 14,330 acres under 
the special orders of Government in April 1867. 

'There are 175 acres in the tarai reserved for bazars , camping 
grounds, etc.; and the office records show 9543 acres as reserved 
forest. But I find in the report of the Conservator of Forests for 
1872-73, that he states the area of reserved forest in the plains to 
be 307 square miles, equal to 19,648 acres. On the other hand, 
he gives the hill forest area as 74*6 square miles or 47,744 acres, 
while the Ddrjiling records show an area of 51,724 acres. The 
total area held by the Forest Department, as returned by the Con- 
servator of Forests, is 105*3 square miles or 67,292 acres; while 
the District records show only 61,267 acres as reserved forest. 

' The tarai areas, according to the District records, are as 
follow: — Lands held on leases for ten years (including 12 leases 
which have expired and which have to be renewed), 806 
holdings, comprising an area of 124,236 acres ; lands held on 
thirty years’ leases, 28,633 acres; bazar lands, etc., 175 acres; 
forest lands, 9543 acres : total, 162,587 acres. According to the 
survey, however, the area of the tarai is 173,747 acres, and there 
are consequently 11,160 acres to be accounted for. If the state- 
ment of the Conservator of Forests as to the quantity of land held by 
the Forest Department be correct, the greater part of the missing 
lands must be in its possession. On the other hand, it seems 
clear, from a comparison of the holdings of the jotddrs as surveyed 
with the areas as stated in their leases, that many hold much more 
land than they are entitled to. We have not yet been able to find 
out the total area so held in excess of the acreage given in the 
leases, but in the ?nauzas as yet examined it has been considerable. 

(5) 'The Bhutan Hill Tract. — At the conclusion of the war 
with Bhutdn in 1864, the hilly tract to the east of the Tistd, which 
formed part of the annexed territory, was formed into a Sub-division 
called Dilingkot, and placed under the Deputy-Commissioner, of the 
Western Dwdrs. It was, however, transferred to Ddrjfling District 
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in October 1866. This Sub-division has apparently never been 
formally abolished, but there has been no establishment maintained 
since 1869. When first annexed, the population consisted almost 
entirely of Bhutias, who paid a poll tax in lieu of land revenue. 
The amount of this tax in 1865 was ^64, which sum was collected 
by 19 mandals or village head-men, who seem to have held a similar 
post under the Bhutan Government. In 1872-73 the number of 
mandate had increased to 2 6, who collected from 852 households a 
revenue of £221, 5s. 6d. The population has very much increased 
during the past year (1873-74), and consequently the collections 
from poll tax ought to have increased in proportion. But a custom 
has been allowed to grow up, under which settlers are not taxed for 
the first year; consequently, the increase in the demand for the past 
year was only about £60. I expect the collections for this year 
(1874-75) will be very much larger than those of any previous years. 
But I am anxious to substitute an assessment on the land for a capi- 
tation tax, and I think the time has now come for making the change. 
Very much of the land has been brought under cultivation, and the 
use of the plough is not uncommon where the situation allows of it. 
The homesteads are substantial and comfortable looking, and in 
many other respects there are indications that the people are 
advancing beyond that semi-nomadic state which made a capita- 
tion tax the only practicable means of getting any revenue from 
them. - ASA'S , : >: ' ■ 

‘But while I am anxious to make a settlement with the cultivators 
for the lands held by them, I am quite certain that any such settle- 
ment made without careful preliminary inquiry, and some kind of 
survey and demarcation, would be a very mischievous thing. There 
has been a topographical survey of the tract, but no attempt was 
then made to show the area of the cultivated holdings, or even their 
situation, except in a very few instances. In some parts these 
holdings are situated close together, and nearly unbroken sheets of 
cultivation and clearances stretch for miles along the crests and 
sides of tl fQ hills ; but many holdings are surrounded by jungle. 
There is much forest of value, and some land which might be made 
available for tea cultivation. But the forest cannot be reserved, 
nor lands granted for tea planting, with safety, until the existing 
cultivating holdings have been properly defined and marked off on 
the maps. After this has been done for the existing holdings, we 
shall be in a position to define the lands to be reserved for forest 
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purposes, and to decide what should be made available for tea. 
But if the actual extent and boundaries of the cultivating holdings 
are left undefined, while a title of some kind is given to the culti- 
vators, the same difficulty and confusion which we have had to deal 
with on the west of the Tista would certainly make their appearance 
in the course of time. 

* Besides this, there is a struggle going on between the Bhutids 
and Nepdlfs in the tract, which will require very careful attention 
when a settlement is being made. The Bhutids and Lepchds, who 
were the early inhabitants of the tract, resent what they think the 
intrusion of the Nepdlfs, who have for some time been settling in 
great numbers ; and unless care is taken, the latter, who are much 
the stronger race, will drive the former out. At the same time, it 
is most undesirable that any precautions, taken for the protection of 
the Bhutids and Lepchds, should have the effect of discouraging the 
colonization of the country by Nepali's.’ 

Rates of Rent. — Land is nowhere measured by the bighd in 
Ddrjiling District. In the tardi, land is let out to cultivators by the 
Mly which properly means the quantity of land which can be brought 
under cultivation with one plough ; but as so much depends upon 
the ploughman and the capabilities of his bullocks, the term has 
a very comprehensive meaning. The Deputy-Commissioner, in a 
report to Government on the prevailing rates of rent paid for the 
ordinary descriptions of land, dated ioth August 1872, states that 
as a matter of fact a Ml may mean anything between 5 or 6 
and 20 bighds , or between 2 and 6§ acres. With the exception of 
fi&n cultivation, which is confined to the neighbourhood of Phan- 
sidevd in the extreme south-east of the tardi \ the rates paid by 
cultivators do not as a rule depend upon the crops raised, but upon 
the description of land included in the ML The land most in 
demand in the tardi, which therefore bears the highest rent, is low- 
lying land with facilities for irrigation. In some parts, a Ml of land 
is charged at the same rate whether it includes low or high land ; 
but as a rule, it may be laid down that the rent of a Ml tfill be high 
or low, according to whether or not it comprises easily irrigated low 
land. Although rents are not paid according to the bighd, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, in his report to Government above quoted, 
stated that, after carefully considering all the information he had 
received on the subject, he had come to the conclusion that a culti- 
vator in the tardi might be held to pay at the following rates for 
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each standard bighd of his halt — ‘ Land with good facilities for 
irrigation, R. i per bighd, equal to 6s. an acre ; land with inferior 
facilities for irrigation, 8 annas per bighd , equal to 3s. an acre ; high 
land of good quality, 8 annas per bighd, equal to 3s. an acre ; high 
land of inferior quality, 4 annas per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre. These 
are ordinary rates, and they include ordinary homestead. There 
are, of course, exceptions. For instance, pan plots are charged at a 
fancy price, the cultivation being extremely remunerative. Home- 
steads near a centre of population or large market are assessed at 
a higher rate ; and rice lands at Garidhara, near the hills on the 
main road to Ddrjiling, and extensive plantations near the foot of 
the hills, are charged in some instances at rates which are equivalent 
to from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per standard bighd, equal to from 12s. to 1 8s. 
an acre.’ 

With regard to the rates paid in the Hills Sub-division, the Deputy- 
Commissioner states as follows : — ‘ Cultivators in the hills to the 
west of the Tistd river as a rule pay by the house, and not by either 
the bighd or the hdl. There are only two exceptions to this. One 
is in the case of cardamoms. These are assessed with reference to 
the extent of cultivation, at from Rs. 12 4s. od.) to Rs. 28 

(£ 2 , 1 6s. od.) each field per annum. In some places, eg. on the 
land held by the family of the late Chebu L£m£, no special rate is 
charged for cardamom cultivation ; it is included in the tax levied 
on the house. The other exception is that one English landholder 
levies a rent on the out-turn of the crop. The rate of assessment 
per house differs throughout the District, but I believe the difference 
to be more apparent than real. That is to say, an English land- 
holder, who is not anxious to secure labour for the cultivation of tea, 
will charge his cultivators as high as Rs. 12 4s. od.) per annum 

for a well-fitted house. A native landholder will charge much less, 
but he looks to receive help gratis from his cultivator, when he 
requires it; for which the English landholder would have no occa- 
sion to ask, or for which, if he had such occasion, he would have to 
pay, To^how how the rates differ, I may state that the Forest 
Department charge 8 annas (is.) a month for each house ; from 1 
to 4 dnnds (i|-d. to 6d.) for a cow or a bullock ; and from to 6 
dnnds (2^d. to 9&) for each buffalo. The family of the late Chebu 
Ldmi, on their lands, make their charge with reference to the 
number of able-bodied men in a house, the number of cattle, and the 
extent of cultivation ; the lump demand varies from R. 1 to Rs, 10 
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, „ TO oer annum. The annual charge on Government Ms 

"f ,(&Tp"r annum tor each house, and 6 tmh (lid.) P« 
hll The average rent paid by a household »mpn: ung three tor 

four adult male cultivatoo, may be put domM^^^)^ 

" ‘on d°e^“ide o“f “e‘ Tlsti, in the newly acquired tract 

s Sf -V? o ( 5 :“ - 1 - 

pS on ”“Md, l only regulated by the extent to which ,t is 
Procurable In the hills, manure is not generally used at all. 

P lotion is very common in the iarai, the slope of the land and 
the 1 numerous small streams and water-courses offering great fam 
£ such a utilization of the water supply- These are token advance 
of bv the energetic habits of the cultivators, mostly Rdjbansis, Mu 
id Mechs, who enpend much ,, me 
excavating artificial canals to lead the wa 

Irrigation in the tarai is mostly used for the nee crops, but the 

Deputy-Commissioner is unable to give any mformation as to its 

cost In the Hills Sub-division, irrigation is also resorted to for 
Tu Ltn in the lower valleys, chiefly by Nepdlis It is also u^ed 
he cardamom crops, which are planted m small patches The 
cos. of ingation here is Biffing, - it is only pmensed when the 

vicinity ofa lull stream lenders it easy remain 

Tt is not customary to let low lanus _ 

fallow but high lands are occasionally allowed a rest. In the 
hills land is practically left fallow. That is to say, a wandering 
cultivator after tilling a plot of land for two or three years, till the 
soil begins to show signs of exhaustion, will abandon it J g 
soon springs up on the deserted field, the rotting leaves from which 
enrich the sofi; and after a rest of a few years, the- cultivator 
returns to take up the holding again, that is, if no one has antici- 

Calamities. — Two kinds of blight are know in the 
tardi. One is called hatina ; it affects the rice crops, and is said to 
be caused by excessive rains as well as by excessive wester y wm . 
In years of scanty rainfall another description of blight occurs, 



known as maghd. Locusts also occasionally visit the tardi , and 
waste the cold -weather crops. Such calamities, however, are not 
wide-spread, and even in places were they do appear, they seldom 
cause any serious destruction of the crops. No remedial measures 
are adopted against blight. In the hills, natural calamities of any 
kind on such a scale as to seriously affect the general harvest are 
unknown. Partial blights occur occasionally in the tea gardens, 
caused by want of sufficient rain, or the late setting in of the rains ; 
and in the rice cultivation, caused by locusts and by a bug known 
as patera . The Deputy-Commissioner in 1871 stated that such 
partial blights in the rice crop had occurred twice within the previous 
twenty years. No remedial measures were adopted. Ddrjfling 
District is not subject to floods. In the tardi one or two of the 
rivers occasionally desert their proper channels and take another 
course, doing considerable damage. The District is likewise free 
from drought, and no demand exists for irrigating canals, other 
than those constructed by the cultivators themselves, who are 
perfectly able and willing to do all that is required in this respect. 

Famines and Famine Warnings. — The maximum price of rice 
in Darjiling District during the Bengal famine of 1866, as returned 
to me by the Deputy-Commissioner, in a report dated April 1871, 
was 5 sers for the rupee, or Us. 8 per maund (equal to £1, 2s. od. 
per hundredweight) for the dearest sort of table rice ; and to 8 sers 
per rupee, or Rs. 5 per maund (equal to 13s. 8d. per hundredweight) 
for the cheapest sort. These high rates were not due to scarcity 
within the District, but were mainly owing to the demand from 
other parts, and the consequent exportation of grain. At the time 
of the Deputy-Commissioner’s report in 1871, prices were said to 
have reverted to their ordinary rates. 

In the Hills Sub-division, with its scanty population, the means of 
earning a good livelihood are so easy, that the Deputy-Commissioner 
states that it is difficult to conceive the possibility of famine in this 
tract. There could be no danger, so long as there was no famine in 
the tardi 01* the Districts to the south; but if prices rose steadily so as 
to reach 8 sers of Indian com or rice for the rupee, or Rs. 5 a maund 
(equal to 13s. 8d. a hundredweight), the Deputy-Commissioner states 
that he would send notice of the rise in prices to Sikkim, Nepal, and 
to the Districts on the plains, and also make inquiries regarding 
edible jungle - vegetables and fruits. In reply to the Deputy- 
Commissioner’s inquiries, several intelligent hill-men asserted that 
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if rice or Indian com were selling at 5 sera for the rupee, or Rs. 8 
a ,„W (equal *>£i, as. , hundredweight), i. ”“ ld “““ 
a famine price : but the Deputy-Commissioner was of opinion that 
the hill population would have migrated to other localities long 
before prices reached this rate. One warning of famine m the hills 
would be the failure of the bard dman or winter rice crop, upon 
which, together with Indian com and imported rice, the people 

In the tardi or lowland portion of the District, the Deputy-C - 
missioner reports that famine rates would be reached if pac y weie 
selling at Rs. 3- 5 - ° a mound or 9 s. a hundredweight These pnces ■ 
would indicate a general failure of the crop throughout the W 
as well as in the neighbouring Districts. Government would then 
have to interfere by importing rice, and also by employing the people 
on local relief works, such as roads, etc., to enable them to pure ase 
orain A failure of the lowland rice crop would be an indication 
of approaching famine. If the priie of paddy ranged high m 
December and January, just after the harvesting of the winter nee 
crop, and showed signs of rapidly rising above Rs. n 5 - 0 a maund 
or rs. 7d. a hundredweight, the Deputy-Commissioner states that 
he would anticipate a famine later in the year. The Ddrjflmg tarai 
depends chiefly upon the lowland rice crop, and so long as this is 
good, or even yields an average crop, there is no fear of famine. ^ 

& Writing in 1871, the Deputy-Commissioner expressed his opinion 
that the means of transit at the disposal of the District were not 
sufficient to avert a local famine by importations from outside, and 
stated that in the event of a general famine throughout Bengal, 
Darjiling would suffer severely. The principal road is the one from 
Kardgold in Purniah to Ddrjfling; and in 1871 this was reported as 
in an indifferent state, many of its most important bridges giving 
way every year in the rains. This road would not suffice for rapid 
importations. The hill people would not be likely to suffer very 
- much, as they would migrate to where they could obtain yams or 
other edible roots, if they could not get better food. But to save 
the tardi from danger of famine by opening up a means of com- 
munication, which would be available for importation in time of 
necessity, the Deputy-Commissioner reported that it must first be 
connected with the southern and metropolitan Districts by a rail- 
way. This work has now been undertaken ; and the Northern 
^Bengal State Railway, now (1876) rapidly approaching completion, 
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will connect Calcutta with Darjiling, and thus enable any quantity 
of grain to be imported from the southern tracts in the event of a 
failure of the local crops. 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietors. — In 1871 there were in 
the tardi 14 European landholders registered as proprietors; and 
also 187 Musalmdns, whose share towards the Government revenue 
amounted to '£ 787, 15s. 9d. There are no absentee landlords in the 
tardi In the Hills Sub-division, 109 Europeans are registered as land- 
holders ; and also 9 Musalmdns, paying a land revenue of ^ 1 6, 4s. 
The principal absentee proprietor (who, however, resides for a con- 
siderable portion of every year in the District) is the MaMr^ja of Bard- 
wan, who owns a considerable extent of freehold land in the hills. 

Roads and Means of Communication. — The following is a 
list of the principal lines of road in Darjiling District, as returned to 
mein 1871 by the Deputy-Commissioner: — Imperial roads under 
the management of the Public Works Department — (1) The Darji- 
ling hill cart road, which enters the District at Siliguri and extends 
to Darjiling Station, a distance of 48 miles ; the first 8 miles of the 
tardi section is metalled, the remainder unmetalled. (2) New cart 
road from the saddle to Jallapah&r, 2-| miles ; unmetalled. (3) 
From Pan thabdri to Siliguri, 16 miles; unmetalled. (4) Cinchona 
plantation road from the saddle to Rangbi, 7 miles; unmetalled. 
Total length of Public Works Department roads, 93 miles. Local 
Fund roads maintained under the supervision of the Deputy-Com- 
missioner — (5) Road from the Little Ranjit river to Gok and 
Kalbang, 6 miles ; unmetalled. (6) Road from Rangnu to Rangli 
Rangifot, 10 miles; unmetalled. (7) Road from BaMsan to N^gri, 
4 miles; unmetalled. (8) Nep£L road from the Little Ranjit river 
to the Nepdl frontier, 20 miles ; unmetalled. (9) Forest road from 
the Tista river to Mann’s Hut and Sivak, 12 miles; un metalled. 
(10) Road from Takda towards Rangli Rangliot, 6 miles; un- 
metalled. (11) Road from the Great Ranjit to the Tista bridge, 
8 miles; unmetalled. (12) Road from the Tista river to Kalingpang, 
6 miles; i$n metalled. (13) Road from Kalingpang to Damsang, 
14 miles; unmetalled. (14) Road from Damsang to Lldbd, 12 
miles; unmetalled. (15) Road from LMbd to Dalingkot and 
Kiranti, 38 miles; unmetalled. (16) Road from G£ridhar£ to 
Nuksarbari, 12 miles; unmetalled. (17) Road from Garidhara to 
Phdnsidevd, 16 miles ; unmetalled. (18) Road from Matigarh to 
Ph£nsidev£, 10 miles; unmetalled. (19) Road from Nuksarbari 
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to KaMibdrf Hit, 6 miles; unmetalled. (20) Road from Karai- 

uncled, (s3> tod to I 

« «o js 

Local Fund Roads, 234 tniles more or less. Road > 1 

Municipality- — (2 5) Dhutirid road — g from the cart 1 
Dhutiria factory, 8 miles; unmetalled. (26) Gok ^ fram I ] 
ling town to the Little Ranjit, 10 miles. (27) Hopetown road, 
fr0 m the cart road to Hopetown and Bdldsan, 16 miles; ™ e a d - 
(28) Road from Darjiling Station to Jalldpahar, 2 miles; unmetalled^ 
t Mineral Spring road, from Doling Station to Rangnu, 8 
uL . nnmetalled (30) Road from Karsiing to Pankhabari, 6 

: (3.>W K1S 

to the Great Ranjit, 12 miles; unmetalled. (32) Ranjit ro d 
No 2 from Takvdr to the Great Ranjit, 8 miles ; unmetall d. ( 33 ) 
Singtdm road from Ddrjfling Station to the Little Ranjit 10 ■ mile , 
unmetalled. (34) Roadswithin the limits. of the Sts itmnof : Djrjih | 

20 miles ; partly metalled and partly unmetalled. Total of roads 
under the Municipality, 100 miles more or ^^ EsUmated to a 
,. npt K of Imperial roads under the management of the Public W orks 
Depmtment,^ Local Funds roads under the Deputy Commissioner, 

and of Municipal roads, 427 miles. 

The cost of maintaining the District roads, other than those 
within the Station, is returned by the Deputy-Commissioner at 

Tom Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 U* ** t0 <&> * “ 

The Station roads, some twenty miles m length, cost a great dea 

morepprobably nit less than Rs. . 5 . G£-5>. * “ 

The reasons for this difference are, that the Station roads are broader 
and that some of them axe metalled, that labour is dearer m he 
Station and also that supervision has to be paid for. Outside the 
Station' in the Hills Sub-division of the District, the repairs of t e 
mlds aT contracted for by the planters, who employer own 
coolies, and take care that they give full labour for their pay. No 
large commercial centres or market villages have sprung up of late 

years along the lines of roads. ^ • 

The Northern Bengal State Railway will have its northern terminus 
a. Sohhni, at the foot of the hills. I. will enter the Drs.rrct from 
Purniah at Siliguri, at which point it crosses the MaMnanda. 

ft 
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Mines and Quarries. — The following account of the coal and 
other mineral deposits of Darjiling, together with their economic 
aspects and probable future, is quoted from a valuable report on 
the i Geology of Darjiling and the Western Dwars/ by Mr. F. R. 
Mallet (. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India , vol. xi. Part I., 
Calcutta 1874). A brief sketch of the geology of the District, from 
the same source, will be found post, pp. 201-204. 

Coal. — 4 For many years the existence of coal has been rumoured 
from time to time in the outer range of the Sikkim Himalayas. 
Fragments of the mineral had frequently been observed in the 
hill streams, and its occurrence in larger quantities had also been 
reported. Amongst other places, the Sivak valley, close to the 
debouchure of the Tisti, was mentioned, and so long ago as 1853 was 
brought to the notice of Dr. Oldham, the Geological Surveyor, by 
Dr. Campbell, then Superintendent of Darjiling. Specimens of the 
coal were also sent to Mr. Piddington, Curator of the Calcutta 
Museum, whose analyses of them gave very favourable results. A 
brief examination of the Sivak and neighbouring streams, however, 
by Dr. Oldham, sufficed to prove that the coal was nothing more 
than the fossilized stems of individual trees, such as have been 
frequently observed elsewhere in the same tertiary rocks along the 
base of the Himalayas, and which are economically worthless. 

4 To Dr. Hooker we owe the first notice of the possible existence 
of the true Indian coal-measures in this region. In March 1849, 
when stopping at PankhaMri on his way to Darjiling, he observed 
in one of the streams there carbonaceous shales, with obscure im- 
pressions of fern leaves of Trizygia and Vertebraria : both fossils are 
characteristic of the Bardwan coal-fields, but too imperfect to justify 
any conclusion as to the relation between these formations. Ascend- 
ing the stream, these shales are seen in situ, overlain by the 
metamorphic clay slate of the mountains, and clipping inward (north- 
wards) like them. . . . The carbonaceous beds dip northwards 6o° 
and 70°, and run east and west; much quartz rock is intercalated with 
them, and # soft white and pink micaceous sandstones. The coal- 
seams are few in number, from 6 to 1 2 inches thick, very confused 
and distorted, and full of elliptic nodules, or spheroids of quartzy 
slate, covered with concentric scaly layers of coal : they overlie the 
sandstones mentioned above. These scanty notices of superposition, 
being collected in a country clothed with the densest tropical forest, 
where a geologist pursues his fatiguing investigations under disad- 

vol. x. 1 
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vantages that can hardly be realised in England, will, I fear, long 

remain unconfirmed. , f the great trunk railways 

‘The importance of the coal-supply tor tne grea 

SSe 

question of tvs been worked for a long time past in 

portance. Copper mmes M t0 their value; and 

the same region, but little has bee wor ks, 

while toe has been in great demand. h«to to » ^ 

.he supply has been sctntty and the cos e« y g „ inml 

.herefere, been dec, e d . » — “ Western Dwfc should 
sources of the Ddrjii ng at the commencement of last 

edd m wea.h,r^ P ln,io»wasof coume mainly directed .0 such 

noints as bear more directly on economic questions, and my 

x:r, 

Hew miles tide along the foot of the hills, between the Mechi and 
Uldhakd rivers ; that in which the coal-bearmg rocks occur. 

■* , T Mal1 . t then proceeds to give an elaborate description of the 
Mr. Mallet then P^eeqs g as Qf ^ different locali . 

geological formation o j ^ been Covered and examined. 
ThisThmv^r, far too lengthy to be reproduced here ; and for 

. zzzz sssssMSssa* 

following is a list of to coa, cub 
crops as yet found to ttfcjllfag District, proceeding front tot to west 
excluding all those in which the thickness of coal ts nnda wo * - 

Rakti nadi la ) ; thickness of coal at out-crop, 2 feet 6 inches 
dip 7o° (2) Rakti nadi (b ) ; thickness of coal at out-crop, 5 &e 

6 Lies ; dip, 70°. (3) *** nadi_ (,) j 

out-crop — part concealed — x foot 4 inches, dip, 7 • W _ 

/ \ . thickness of coal at out-crop, from 5 feet 4 inches to 7 
feet • dip S 5 °- (5) ChirankhoM nadi (b) ; thickness of coal at out- 
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crop, from 2 feet to 8 feet. (6) Pathway south-east of Salim hill ; 
thickness of coal at out-crop, 2 feet. (7) Cart road (a) ; thickness of 
coal at out-crop, 3 feet 6 inches; dip, 40°. (8) Cart road (b ) ; 

thickness of coal at out-crop, 2 feet. (9) Cart road (c ) ; thickness 
of coal at out-crop, from 1 foot to 3 feet 6 inches; dip, 30°. (10) 
Cart road (d ) ; thickness of coal at out-crop, 3 feet 6 inches ; dip, 
45° (xi) Cart road (e ) ; thickness of coal at out-crop, from 2 feet 
6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches; dip, 45 0 . (12) Cart road (/); thick- 
ness of coal at out-crop, 6 feet; dip, 30°. (13) Cart road (g) ; 

thickness of coal at out-crop, 2 feet 6 inches ; dip, 35 0 . (14) Tind- 

hdrld ravine (a ) ; thickness of coal at out-crop, 1 1 feet ; dip, 8o°. 
(15) Tindharia ravine (b ) ; thickness of coal at out-crop, 6 feet. It 
is in the Tindhdrii ravine that the finest coal seam yet found occurs. 
In the bed of the stream it has a thickness of 1 1 feet, with shale 
below it and sandstone above. This is one of the seams which I 
recommended for experimental trial by horizontal drifts. (16) 
Mahanandi river; visible thickness of coal at out-crop — part con 
cealed— 4 feet; dip, 70°. (17) Riyam nadi; thickness of coal at 

out-crop, 3 feet 6 inches; dip, 70°. (18) Ramtak nadi (a); thick- 
ness of coal at out-crop, 7 feet; dip, 20°. (19) Rjfmtak nadi (/;) ; 

thickness of coal at out-crop, 2 feet; dip, 70°. (20) Ranjang nadi ; 

thickness of coal at out-crop, 3 feet 6 inches; dip 15 0 . 

‘ I speak of the above as out-crops, not as seams, because the 
vegetable mould and clay beneath the dense jungle render it im- 
possible to trace the seams for any distance. They are seldom 
visible except in the very beds of the streams, nor can a seam be 
recognised in a second out-crop with any certainty, on account of 
its rapid variations in dip and strike, and still more in thickness. 
The sections are seldom sufficiently good to trace the seams by 
means of the associated beds. Thus, the same seams almost cer- 
tainly out-crop more than once on the cart road, and the 6-feet 
Tindhdrid seam may be the same as the 11-feet one. I have in- 
cluded all out-crops of 2 feet and upwards in the foregoing list, not 
on the supposition that a 2-feet seam of coal would pay to work, 
but because the seams vary greatly in thickness within a few yards. 
Thus, one of those in the ChirankhoM is 8 feet on one side of the 
stream and only 2 feet on the other; and another on the cart road* 
varies from 1 foot to 3 feet 6 inches in the short distance along 
which the out-crop is visible. A thickness of 2 feet at the out-crop 
may be the minimum thickness of the seam. „ 
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t There can be no question that these rapid variations are due, 

• 1 n r ilmost entirely, to the crushing which the rocks have 
undergone • but to some extent they may be caused by variations m 

JSi *1“ bed, “ * •“ o'®”*" 1 ' f0 “ ed ' How , , 

should be attributed to the latter cause is a most important element 
in the question of working the coal; and it was partly to gam 
formation on this point that I recommended horizontal trial drifts 
to be driven into a couple of the more promising seams; namely, 
the xx-feet seam in the Tindhdxia ravine, and the 7 -fee tone m the 
Chirankhold. Mr. Tyndall, executive engineer of Dmjilmg ^d 
Talpdiguri, under whom the work was put, was unable to brea^ 
"round at the latter during the rains. The drift into the TmdMna 
Lam was driven 40 feet in from the out-crop at the commencement 
of the rains and the seam was reduced to 6 feet. It is, however, 
very probate that it again increases in thickness farther in; and 
with a view to ascertaining the mean thickness of the bed here, and 
whether it maintains that thickness for some distance, or dies ou 
partially or altogether, as well as to gain information as to the con- 
stancy or otherwise of the dip and strike, and whether the seam has 
S . no, I recommended .hot the drift 
tinned to a length of 300 or 400 feet into the hillsule Mr-Bbm- 
ford states (Memoirs of the Geological Survey, vol. m. p. 40) that m 
the Raniganj field the coal of the Rdniganj group is more regular 
and of more even qmdity to to of the BaftOto and .be seams 
have a uniform thickness over considerable areas. If, then, as seems 
not improbable’ [as explained in detail by Mr. Mallet 111 the more 
purely geological section of his Report], ‘ the Ddrjthng beds represen 
the toiganj group, if may he interned „i.h some p.otab.lrty to 
the seams possess a considerable degree of persistency. 

‘With respect to the question of the amount of coal existent, 
there is a difficulty in determining the number of actual seams. 
The foregoing list of out-crops is no. a long one, but .he « a. my 
disposal only allowed of my going up the principal river beds. An 
exhaustive search in all the smaller streams would doubtless increase 
it considerably. On the other hand, in some rivers, like the Tista, 
where the rocks are fairly exposed, seams of a few inches thick are 
numerous, but not one of importance is visible. 

1 The cr ushing to which the coal has been subjected has mduced 
a flaky structure, which renders it so friable that it can be crumbled 
Mo a flaky powder between the fingers with the greatest ease. 
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The coal was simply dug out of the Tindharia drift with koddlis ; 
a large proportion was extracted in powder, whilst what remained in 
lumps crumbled away on the application of the least violence ; if 
handled roughly, or let fall a few inches, the lumps fell to pieces. 
The coal is not quite homogeneous in this respect ; some samples 
from the Tindharid drift were a little firmer than others, but the 
difference was trifling, and the coal 40 feet from the original out- 
crop was as soft and as flaky as at the surface. This proves beyond 
question, that the flakiness is due entirely to crushing, and not in 
any degree to surface weathering. Hence no material improvement 
in the firmness of the coal can be expected as the drift progresses ; 
and there is reason to suppose that the seams everywhere will, like 
this one, prove as crumbly in the interior as at the surface. } 

Analysis .— 1 : The following assays illustrate the composition of the 
coal, after being first dried at 212 0 Fahr. : — (1) Rakti nadi, 5 feet 6 
inch seam — free carbon, 79*3 ; volatile matter, 7*6; ash, 13*1. (2) 

Cart road, 6-feet seam — free carbon, 74*1 ; volatile matter, 9*0 ; 
ash, 16*9. (3) ChirankhoM nadz, 7-feet seam — free carbon, 69-6; 

volatile matter, 5*25 ash, 25 '2. (4) Tindhdria ravine, n-feet seam 

— free carbon, 66*3; volatile matter, 12*4; ash, 21*3. (5) Ravine 

south of Pankhdbdrf, 9 -inch seam — free carbon, 64-0; volatile 
matter, 11*8; ash, 24*2. Average — free carbon, 70*66; volatile 
matter, 9*20 ; ash, 20*14. The samples were all taken at the out- 
crop, within a foot or two of the surface ; but the coal seems to be 
little altered by exposure. The following assays are of samples 
taken at intervals of 10 feet in the Tindhiriri drift. At surface — -free 
carbon, 66*3; volatile matter, 12*4; ash, 21*3. At 10 feet from 
surface — free carbon 66*8; volatile matter, 11*4; ash, 21*8. At 
20 feet from surface — free carbon, 67*5 - volatile matter ; 14*4 ; ash, 
18*1. At 30 feet from surface — free carbon, 64*4 ; volatile matter, 
10*4; ash, 25*2. The coal in many seams has a brilliant sub- 
metallic lustre ; in others it is duller. The former variety is more 
friable than the other. The mineral is an “ anthracitic coal,” not 
a true arTthracite, the volatile matter in which does not exceed 5 
or 6 per cent. ; that of the 1 i-feet TindMrH seam, which contains 
12 per cent, or so of volatile matter, cakes to a slight degree in 
the fire. A qualitative analysis of the ash of this coal proved the 
absence of both sulphur and phosphorus, a most important advan- 
tage in the manufacture of iron. 

4 Mr. Blandford gives assays of coal from seventeen of thg 
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Ranfganj mines 5 [vol iii. of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of India, Part I. p. 189]. ‘The mean of these shows an average 
composition of free carbon, 51*09; volatile matter, 32*64; ash, 
16*27. If we assume, as we fairly may, that the Darjiling coal, in 
its undisturbed state, had about the same composition as the 
Ranfganj, it follows that during the elevation and contortion of the 
former, the coal has lost, on an average, more than two-thirds of 
its volatile matter. The percentages of free carbon and ash are 
thereby of course increased. 7 

Commercial Possibilities. — ‘The question whether the Darjiling 
coal can be profitably delivered at the terminus of the Northern 
State Railway, at Sukhnd, may be discussed under three heads, 
viz. : (1) mining; (2) conveyance of coal to the foot of the hills ; 
and (3) its conversion into a usable form of fuel. 

(1) ‘ Mining . — The high inclination of most of the seams, as well 
as the softness of the coal, would necessitate a method of mining 
altogether different from that pursued in the Rdnfganj collieries, 
where the greatest dip of the worked seams does not, as I am in- 
formed, exceed io° or 12 0 . Coal-mining in highly inclined strata 
is always more difficult than in horizontal ones; but in many 
European fields, such as those of Belgium, Westphalia, and some 
of those in England, fuel is profitably extracted from highly con- 
torted seams. Where the folds of the strata are on a sufficiently 
large scale, so that the dip is tolerably constant for some distance, 
the coal can be worked at any inclination. But when, in addition 
to such larger curves, the seams are further crumpled up by other 
contortions on a minor scale, the difficulties are vastly increased, 
and may become so great as to render the coal valueless. Now, in 
the previous part of this Report 7 [not quoted here], ‘ I have noticed 
several instances in which the Darjiling seams are affected in this 
way, or where they are crushed into small and violent contortions, 
and even doubled back sharply on themselves. This ig decidedly 
the most unfavourable feature present The coal in many places 
will be unworkable in consequence, and it is even possible that this 
condition may be so prevalent as to prevent any portion being 
worked at a profit The rapid variations in the thicknesses of the 
seams, a consequence of the same crushing, is another element to 
be taken into consideration, although of much less importance than 
the contortions. The crushing has, further, more or less shattered 
£he sandstone and shale beds, or their equivalents where metamor- 
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phosed, so that these rocks cannot be expected to furnish as firm a 
roof as the same strata where undisturbed. The existence of faults 
and of minor slips is also to be expected ; and if of frequent occur- 
rence, these would add another grave difficulty in working the coal. 

4 In the more highly inclined seams, the coal itself would form 
the roof of the galleries, and as it is far too soft to be self-supporting, 
there would be a heavy item of expense for timbering: an item 
which does not exist in the Rriniganj mines, worked on the post 
and stall system, where the roof is of sandstone or shale, supported 
on stout pillars of coal. It is also to be remembered that the 
farther a level is driven into the hillside, the greater will be the 
depth of superincumbent rock, and consequently the greater 
expense for stronger timbering to withstand the increased pressure. 

‘ On the other hand, should the above difficulties not prove 
insurmountable, the coal could be mined, for a considerable time 
at least, by levels driven into the hillsides from the out-crops of the 
seams. The advantages of this would be important. The prelimi- 
nary cost of shaft-sinking through unproductive rock Would be 
saved, and also the expense of winding gear to raise the coal, 
including the capital sunk in machinery, and the consumption of 
coal for winding-engines, such as are necessary in mines worked by 
shafts. The coal need merely be run out to the surface, on tram- 
ways laid along the main levels. Further, pumping machinery and 
engine power, therefore, which form an important item of expense 
in shaft mines, would not be- required, as the mines would drain 
themselves. The soft, friable state of the coal and the high dips 
would lead one to expect a considerable percolation of water from 
the surface* The Tindhdria drift, however, was quite dry in the 
interior, although a rivulet was trickling down the hillside directly 
above it. The surface clay no doubt protects the out-crop, and it 
would probably do so in many other cases also. In a thoroughly 
wet mine, it is to be feared that the water would render the already 
soft coal* so yielding, that the difficulty of keeping up the roof 
would he considerably increased. The softness of the coal, al- 
though so disadvantageous in other respects, has at least this in its 
favour, that the work of “getting” the coal would be easier. In- 
stead of the laborious “holing under” and subsequent breaking 
down by wedges or blasting that is employed in most mines, 
nothing is requisite but to dig the coal out with koddlts and picks, 
as was done in the TIndhdria drift. 
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4 It may be confidently asserted that no risk is to be apprehended 
from fire-damp, within any distance from the surface that the 
mines are likely to attain. As such is practically unknown in the 
Ddmodar coal of the Rlm'ganj mines, there is little to fear from the 
same coal after it has lost two-thirds or three-quarters of its volatile 
matter, from the disengagement of which the fire-damp originates. 
It is no doubt possible that some of this disengaged gas may still 
remain stored up at a considerable depth, but it is highly impro- 
bable, taking into account the disintegrated state of the coal, and 
the disturbed condition of the beds it occurs in. Another point in 
favour of the Darjiling coal is the almost total absence of trappean 
intrusions, which do great injury to some seams south of the Ganges. 

(2) 4 Conveyance of the Coal to the foot of the hills . — If the 
results of the trial drifts should prove sufficiently encouraging to 
warrant the attempt to work the coal on a commercial scale, the 
neighbourhood of Salim hill would be the most favourable place at 
which to begin operations. Out-crops of fair thickness occur more 
plentifully there ; and the ChirankhoM and Tindharia seams, which 
are amongst the thickest as yet discovered, are close to the cart 
road, although several hundred feet below it. As a temporary 
measure, the coal could be brought up to the road on mules or 
cattle, along paths which would cost a very trifling sum, and then 
carted down to Sukhna. The distance along the road to the foot 
of the hills is eight miles, and the difference of level 1800 feet. 
The distance in a straight line is only three miles. If, subsequently, 
the out-turn should be sufficiently large, it would of course be 
necessary to make more complete arrangements. 

4 1 observed no good seams near Rdm-hat, but a closer search 
might discover such. Their absence, indeed, would be another 
point against the coal, as showing that the seams near Salim hill are 
not continuous for two miles to the eastward. If found, the coal 
could be taken down the easy gradient of the diluvial R£rh valley, 
and thence across the tar at to Sukhni, a distance altogether of about 
6 miles. To bring the coal away from the neighbourhood of the 
Mahananda, it would be necessary to construct a road or tramway 
down the gorge of that river for about 3 miles measured along the bed 
of the stream, the distance from its debouchure to Sukhnd being 
about 3 more. But this, of course, would not u be undertaken until 
after mines had been opened near Salim hill, nor unless they turned 
out well. 
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(3) 6 Conversion of the Coal into usable Fuel. — The coal, as 
extracted from the mine, being in powder, or at best, in lumps 
which crumble into powder on the application of the least violence, 
manifestly cannot be used in its natural state. It must be artificially 
compacted before it can be utilized as fuel for locomotive purposes. 
Two ways of doing this present themselves, viz. coking, and con- 
version into patent fuel; and pending a more decided trial, which 
has been ordered by the Government of Bengal, I may here give 
the results of some experiments on a small scale which have been 
made. 

£ Of the coals of which an analysis is given on p. 133, the Tindharid, 
which contains about 12 per cent, of volatile matter, and which 
cakes slightly in the open fire, yields a firm, hard coke when the 
powder is ignited in a covered crucible. Coal from the Raktl and 
Pankhdbari seams does not coke at all, although the assay of the 
latter agrees closely with that of the Tindh&rid. Much of the 
Darjiling coal is too near anthracite to give promise of being con- 
vertible into a good coke, and experiments seem to indicate that 
some of it will not coke at all. 

‘As artificial fuel the coal promises to turn out well. Mr. J. 
Grant of Barikhar, who has had the management of patent fuel 
works at Rdniganj, was kind enough to experiment on a few pounds 
of dust coal from the Rakti nadi 5 feet 6 inch seam. The 
ingredients used were in the following proportions: — Dust coal, 1 ton; 
starch, composed of from 12 to 16 lbs. of flour and from 30 to 35 
gallons of water ; crude carbolic acid, 1 pint. After being well 
mixed, the composition was pressed, by hand merely, into small 
cylindrical vessels, and the cakes subsequently allowed to dry. 
They were then almost as firm as average patent fuel; and Mr. 
Grant is of opinion, that, when pressed by machinery, the bricks 
could be turned out as hard as ordinary Indian coal in the block. 
A couple of the cakes were broken up and tried on a smith’s hearth 
at the Calcutta Mint. The fuel burned clearly, with little flame, and 
afforded a -strong welding heat. It stood the blast without crum- 
bling and left but little clinker. It should be remarked, however, 
that the Rakti nadi coal has the best composition of any Darjiling 
coal yet assayed. The amount of ash in Darjiling coal is greater 
than that in Rtiniganj, but the higher percentage of carbon fully 
compensates for this. The assays indicate that the heating power 
of average Ddrjiling coal is above that of average Raniganj, and^ 
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nearly equal to that of the very best Raniganj seams. The best 
Darjiling is superior to the best Raniganj. 

‘ Mr. Grant estimates the approximate cost per ton of making the 
coal into artificial fuel as follows : — Disintegrating the “ smalls ” 
with Parr’s patent machine, about 2 dnnds (3d.) ; rice-flour, 8 dnnds 
(is.) ; crude carbolic acid, 4 annas (6d.) ; moulding, 2 dnnds (3d.) ; 
drying, 1 dnnd (ijd.); and engine power, 1 amid (ifd.). Total, 
about Rs. 1. 2. o (2s. 3d.) per ton. The first item would not be 
necessary in the case of most of the Ddrj fling coal, as it is already 
in a sufficiently disintegrated state. Ample water power could be 
supplied at Sukhna by an aqueduct from the Mahanandd, thereby 
saving the consumption of coal for engine power. The cost of 
manufacture may therefore be set down at R. 1 (2s.) per ton, or 
perhaps rather less. This is exclusive of the cost of machinery and 
plant, which Mr. Grant estimates at about ^900 for a daily out-turn 
of about 50 tons. 

‘ Relative Cost of Raniganj and Darjiling Coal. — The ques- 
tion of the profitable workability of the Ddrj fling coal depends, of 
course, on whether it can be delivered for use at Sukhnd, and along 
the northern part of the railway, as cheaply as Raniganj coal ; in 
other words, whether the expenses of mining the highly inclined and 
much contorted Ddrjfling seams, carrying the coal to Sukhnd, and 
converting it into usable fuel, will not exceed the cost of the easily 
mined Raniganj coal plus carriage to the same place. The Agent 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company furnishes the following 
estimate of the cost of Raniganj coal delivered at Sukhna, via the 
East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways : — Cost per ton of Rdm'ganj 
coal delivered at Sdmnagar, on the Eastern Bengal Railway, Rs. 7. 
12 (15s. 6d.) ; loading at Samnagar 4 dnnds (6d.); carriage to 
Kushtii, Rs. 3. 8, o (7s.); unloading at Kushtid, 4 dnnds (6d.) ; 
ferry across Ganges to southern terminus of Northern Bengal State 
Railway, 14 dnnds (is. 9d .) ; carriage by Northern Bengal State 
Railway to Sukhnd, 200 miles, (actual cost) Rs. 3 (6s .) ; total cost 
per ton at Sukhnd, Rs. 15. 10 ns. 3d). * 

‘ This route includes carriage from Rdmganj to BaidyaMti (106 
miles) by the East Indian Railway, transport across the HiigM to 
S&mnagar, carriage from Samnagar to Kushtia (95 miles) by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway, and transport across and up the Ganges 
(about 20 miles), to the Northern Bengal State Railway terminus, or 
^ in all 201 miles of railway carriage and two ferries. The two main 
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alternative routes to the terminus of the State Railway in the Ganges 
are — 1st, from Rdmganj to Rdjmahil by rail (173 miles), and thence 
down the Ganges for about 130 miles; and 2d, from Giridhl 
(KarharMri) to Monghyr by rail (137 miles), and thence down the 
Ganges for about 260 miles. Both these routes have the advantage 
of involving only one shipment into boats. The following are 
approximate estimates of the cost of transporting coal by them : — 
Vid Rdjmahdl — cost of coal at Rdniganj per ton, Rs. 3. 8 (7s.) ; 
loading at Rdniganj, 4 annas (6d.) ; carriage by rail to Rajmahdl, 
Rs. 6. 12 (13s. 6d,); shipping at RdjmaMl, 4 dnnds (6d.) ; carriage 
by boat to southern terminus of the Northern Bengal State Railway, 
Rs. 1. 4 (2s. 6d.). Total cost of Rdniganj coal at southern terminus, 
Rs. 12 (£1, 4s. od.). Carriage by rail to Sukhnd, Rs. 3 (6s.). 
Total cost per ton at Sukhnd, Rs. 15 (Ji, 10s. od.). Vid Monghyr 
— cost of coal at Giridhf, Rs. 3. 8 (7s.); loading at Giridhi, 4 dnnds 
(6d.); carriage by rail to Monghyr, Rs. 5. 11 (ns. 4§d.) ; shipping 
at Monghyr, 4 dnnds (6d.); carriage by boat to southern terminus 
of Northern Bengal State Railway, Rs. 2. 8. o (5s.). Total cost 
per ton at southern terminus, Rs. 12. 3 (;£i, 4s. 4J&). Carriage 
by rail to Sukhnd, Rs. 3 (6s.). Total cost per ton at Sukhml, Rs. 

1 5. 3(^1, 1 os. 4^d.). Thus it appears that R£niganj or KarharMri 
coal cannot be delivered at Sukhnd under about Rs. 15 10s. 

od.) a ton. The actual cost of raising the coal at Rdniganj is, as 
lam informed, about Rs. 1. 4. o (2s. 6d.) on an average; or, 
including cost of management, rather less than Rs. 2 (4s.) per ton. 

e The cost of carrying the Ddrjiling coal to the foot of the hills by 
tramway would probably not exceed a few dnnds a ton. Allowing, 
however, Rs. 3 (6s.) for carriage in the first instance by carts, we 
have roughly — carriage to foot of hills, Rs. 3 (6s.) per ton ; conver- 
sion into patent fuel, R. 1 (2s.) : cost, exclusive of mining, at 
Sukhnd, Rs. 4 (8s.). Carriage by rail to southern terminus of 
Northern Bengal State Railway, Rs. 3 (6s.). Total cost per ton of 
Ddrjiling coal, exclusive of mining, at southern terminus, Rs.' 7 (14s.), 
as compared with Rs. 15 {jQi> 10s. od.) at Sukhnd, and Rs. 12 {£1, 
45. od.) at the southern terminus, for Rdniganj coal. This leaves a 
margin of Rs. 11 2s. od.) per ton in the former case, and Rs. 5 

(10s.) in the latter, for the cost of mining the Ddrjfling coal. If, 
therefore, the difficulties of mining could be overcome at upwards of 
double the expense of raising the Rdnfganj coal, the Darjiling coal 
would pay at the southern terminus ; and it would pay at SukhM, % 
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if it could be brought to bank at over five times the expense of 
raising the Rimganj coal This is on the assumption that the coals 
are of equal heating power : as I have shown, the Darjiling coal has 
some advantage in this respect. If we allow, say, 8 dnnds a ton for 
carrying the coal to Sukhml by tramway, the margin for mining will 
be still larger. Serious, therefore, as are the difficulties to be en- 
countered,— difficulties which, it is not to be concealed, may prove 
insurmountable,— the Ddrj fling seams are clearly well worth a fair 
trial, and I would decidedly recommend that the experimental drifts 
be carried on.’ 

‘Iron. — T here is a strong ferruginous band included in the tertiary 
sandstones of LoMrgarh. The out-crop runs along the southern 
brow of the hill, with a thickness near the centre of perhaps 40 yards. 
The length of the out-crop being about a mile from east to west, or 
between the points where the band disappears below the alluvium, 
there is clearly an almost unlimited supply of ore. It is, however, 
of poor quality, the better portions containing only about 30 per 
cent, of iron, as shown by the following assays of three samples : — 
No. 1, 30*8 per cent, of iron; No. 2, 287 ; and No. 3, 32*3. The 
ore varies from a strongly ferruginous clay to an impure brown 
hematite, and has frequently a pseudo-brecciated aspect. It is not 
smelted by the natives, although there are vague traditions of its 
having been once worked, and of hammers still to be seen on the hill, 
so heavy that no one can lift them ! The Chengd nadi brings down 
lumps of ore, an assay of one of which gave 39*6 per cent, of iron ; 
but the lumps which stand such water-transport are the tougher and 
purer, or less clayey portions. Taking into account the poorness 
of the ore, and the fact that there is no considerable supply of lime- 
stone within 60 miles (unless in the unexplored country of Nepdl 
to the westward) ; and that the Darjiling coal, if practically work- 
able, will certainly be more expensive at the mines than Rdnfganj 
coal at the pit’s mouth ; also that wood is already growing scarcer 
and dearer in the hills west of the Tistd, owing to the demand for 
tea-making; there is little reason to suppose that iroif-works can 
ever be profitably established at LoMrgarh. In other parts of the 
country more centrally situated, cheap coal and good ore are found 
together, j 1 ^ ^ 

£ A valuable bed of iron ore was discovered a few years ago about 
a mile east-south-east of Sikbhar. It is two or three hundred feet 
f above the bed of the Rer nadi, and some 3000 feet above the sea. 




It has, as yet, only been worked at two spots, about 200 yards apart. 
The section at the eastern digging includes actinolite rock, with 
some quartz and talc-schist, containing octahedrons of magnetite ; 
this is covered by the band of ore, which seems to be about 20 feet 
thick, but it is obscured a good deal by surface soil. Above it is 
more actinolite rock with crystals of magnetite, and then fine-grained 
gneiss dipping north-east at 30°. The magnetite of the main band 
occurs as an aggregation of irregular crystals about the size of peas. 
These cohere but slightly to each other, so that the rock is easily 
crumbled. In places the ore is pure magnetite, but more usually it 
includes a varying proportion of actinolite. At the other spot where 
the ore has been worked, it is a schist composed of magnetite, 
micaceous hematite, actinolite, and talc, irregularly interbanded; the 
last three also include octahedrons of magnetite. Specimens of 
both kinds of ore have been assayed with the following results : — 
Magnetite, 71*50 per cent. ; and micaceous hematite, 59*89 per 
cent, of iron. Neither contain any phosphorus or sulphur. 

4 The ore has been smelted at Sikbhdr, but to a very trifling extent. 
At the time of my visit there were only two furnaces, one of which 
was new. Neither was in blast at the time, but the method of 
smelting seems to be quite similar to that usually practised in 
Bengal. The micaceous hematite is not used, as it is said to yield 
a soft iron, unsuited to the manufacture of knives, etc.; and it 
also occurs in comparatively small quantities. The magnetite is 
well suited in its texture to native furnaces, from the ease with 
which it is crumbled down into convenient-sized grains. It is more 
difficult to smelt than the micaceous hematite ; but the kdmis (as the 
Nepali workers in iron are called) assert that it yields a steely iron, 
particularly well suited for making kukris and bans (large knives or 
bill-hooks), from its combination of hardness and toughness. The 
raw spongy iron is sold at Sikbhar at the rate of 6 sers per rupee. It 
is re-heated and hammered out by the kdmis into small bars, which 
are doubled up and hammered out again. This operation is re- 
peated two^Dr three times before the iron is finally worked up into 
kukris , etc., which are tempered by heating and plunging into water. 

* The deposit is a valuable one. As will be seen from the assays, 
the ore is extremely rich, and the quantity appears to be consider- 
able, while the iron produced is of the best quality. The out-turn 
might be largely increased, and a dozen or more native furnaces 
easily kept in blast There is abundance of wood for such in the 
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Rer valley, the upper part of which is entirely covered by virgin 
forest At some future time the locality may attract notice for t ie 
production of a high-class iron on a larger scale. The workability 
of the coal will greatly affect this question, but the want of flux 
within a moderate distance must always be a drawback to iron- 
smelting in the Ddrj fling hills. The conditions are not such as 
would induce one to look to them during the infancy of iron- 
smelting on European principles in this country. . . 

‘The actinolite rock which accompanies the magnetite is a 
peculiar variety of rock, which I have not seen elsewhere in situ. 
Pieces of a similar stone are, however, brought down by the 
Rangnu, a stream which joins the Tista south-west of Kdltegpang. 
The bed it comes from may be the same as that at Sikbhar, and a 
close search towards the head of the Rdngnu might be rewarded by 
the discovery of accompanying magnetite.. Blocks of magnetic 
iron schist are washed down by the Sakkam river south of Dalmgkot 
The rock is composed of magnetite and quartz, the grains of each 
being sometimes distinct, but more usually intimately blended, so 
that the rock becomes almost compact. The Md-chu brings down 
large lumps of micaceous hematite. The hills through which these 
streams flow are uninhabited and covered by dense forest.’ 

‘ Copper. The method of Copper-Mining adopted in Ddrjiling 

is very similar to that generally pursued in India in most native min- 
in" operations. The mines greatly resemble magnified rabbit holes ; 
meandering passages are excavated with little or no system; and 
although some precaution is taken to support the roof in the more 
shaky places by timber props, the number of fallen-in galleries show 
how inefficiently this is done. The passages average about a yard 
in height and width ; but where the rock has not yielded a paying 
proportion of ore, they are contracted to a size barely sufficient to 
admit a man’s body. Access to the interior of the mines, therefore, 
is gained by crawling on “all-fours,” and in the narrowest parts by 
lying flat on the face and progressing after the manner of serpents. 
As a natural consequence of such a primitive system, the excavations 
cannot be carried on beyond a very trifling depth as compared with 
European mines ; although, taking the actual risks incurred into 
account, and imaginary dangers, which the stillness and darkness 
within the bowels of the earth are not calculated to dispel from the 
mind of a simple, superstitious race, no little courage is shown by 
the miners in excavating as far as they often do. 
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‘The tools generally used are an iron hammer and a round 
pointed chisel, which is held by a strip of split bamboo twisted 
round it Small picks are also sometimes employed. The lights 
used are thin strips of dry bamboo, a bundle of which the miners 
take to work with them ; they say that the smoke is less irritating to 
the eyes than that from other kinds of wood. They are, I believe, 
all Nepalis; the Lepchas never engage in such occupations. 

‘ The ore, which is copper pyrites, is brought from the mines in 
small bamboo baskets of an elongated form, so as to be readily 
taken along the narrow passages. After a preliminary breaking up 
of the larger pieces and the rejection of the refuse, the picked ore 
is broken up small on flat stones, with hammers formed of pieces of 
quartzite or other hard rock, tied into forked sticks. Subsequently 
it is pounded to a coarse powder with heavier hammers of the same 
kind. The powder is washed in troughs, made of rough planks 
fixed on the ground. In form and size the troughs resemble small 
coffins, but the top and lower end are open. A small stream of 
water flows through, which is regulated in quantity by a dam of clay 
at the upper end. A hollow is made in the dam to allow a sufficient 
stream to flow into the trough, while the surplus water runs off by 
another channel. The ore is continually agitated by hand, or with 
a small basket-work shovel, and moved towards the upper end of 
the trough, by which means the larger fragments of copper pyrites, 
and of mundie, if the ore be contaminated with it, are collected 
there, and the lighter residue carried lower down. This residue, 
which still contains some ore, is ground in handmills similar to 
those used in India for grinding corn, with grinding surfaces formed 
of slabs of gneiss. It is then re-washed in the same way as before, 
and the same operations sometimes repeated on the residue. The 
ore from the different washings is mixed together, and is then ready 
for smelting. Most of the dressing operations are done by women. 

‘The smelting-furnace is generally built with some neatness, of 
refractory clay. In its ruder form it consists merely of a hole dug 
in the grotmd, with a low clay rim along the sides and front, and a 
higher one or a flat stone at the back ; the inside is plastered with 
refractory clay, if that of the ground itself be not sufficiently infusible. 
The furnace is about T 8 inches deep, a foot square at the top, and 
tapering a good deal towards the bottom. When it is dry, small char- 
coal is filled in to a depth of a foot, and beaten down with a wooden 
rammer till a saucer-shaped floor of coarsely powdered charcoal is 
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formed, sufficiently compact to prevent the products of the smelting 
cinVin g into it. This protects it from the blast, and it is besides 
too compact to bum easily. There is no orifice m the lower part 
of the furnace. Two clay tuyeres dip nearly vertically about 3 
inches into it from the top, and are respectively 
bellows by horizontal tubes about a yard ong. . 

formed of clay mixed with chopped straw, and are mou de 
straight stick, which is subsequently withdrawn , , 

‘The furnace, thus prepared, is lighted up with charcoal and he 
bellows at each side worked alternately. When at its full heat the 
powdered ore is sprinkled in at short intervals, until a sufficient 

amount of regulus or cheku, as it is called ^ ^L^rhmr’slag! 
collected at the bottom of the furnace, covered by » b- 

The charcoal is then raked away, and the surface of the slag cooled 
with a wisp of wet straw tied to a stick. The solidified cake 
removed and the fresh surface cooled; in this way the slag is taken 
off in two or three successive cakes, leaving the heavier and more 
perfectly fluid regulus behind, which is afterwards cooled and ex- 

^The regulus (which contains some metallic copper disseminated 
through it, especially in the form of filiform crystals linmg the 
cavities of the vesicular mass) is pounded and ground, mixed 
with an equal amount of cow-dung, and made into balls about the 
size of oranges. After drying, a quantity of these are spread on a 
layer of charcoal, in a place surrounded by stones, and covered 
with more charcoal. The whole is then ignited, and the regulus 
thus roasted with free access of air. The roasted balls are subse- 
quently crumbled down and ground, and the powder sprinkled into 
the furnace in the same way as the original ore. _ The slag, when 
the operation is finished, is cooled and removed m cakes, leaving 
a fluid mass of metallic copper at the bottom of the furnace. The 
copper is sold in this state at the rate of Rs. 2. 8 per 3 sers, equal to 
about rod. a pound. It is still vesicular and brittle, and is 
re-fused before being wrought into manufactured articles; the refine 
cooper is said to amount to about 13 chhatdks per ser (x^ths) o 
the crude Bismdn, the Nepdlf lessee of the Mdngphu copper mine 
on the Tfstd, informed me that the yield from the various opera- 
tions at his mine was approximately as follows r maund of picked 
ore yields 6 or 7 of washed ore ; 7 sen of washed ore yield 4 of 
jegulus ; 4 sen of regulus yield if sers of copper, or from about 3 | 
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to 4^ per cent, of copper from the picked ore. Eight or nine sers 
of regulus are obtained at one operation in about six hours, and 3 
or 4 sers of copper in about three hours. These figures, however, 
are not altogether trustworthy. 

* Mode of Occurrence of the Ore.— -Altogether there are over 
a dozen localities in the Darjiling territory and the Western Dwdrs 
where indications of copper have been observed. The examination 
of these leads to some important generalizations. 1st With the 
exception of some copper near Bax£ in the rocks of the Baxa series, 
all the known copper-bearing localities are in the Baling beds. 
Some are, it is true, situated in the transition rocks between the 
Ddlings and the gneiss, but none in the genuine gneiss itself. 2 d. 
The ore in all is copper pyrites, often accompanied by mundic. 
Sulphate, carbonate, and oxide of copper are frequent as results of 
alteration of the pyrites, but they occur merely in traces. 3 d. The 
ore occurs disseminated through the slates and schists themselves, 
and not in true lodes. 

‘Copper Localities. — Pankhabiri and Rini-hdt, No. 1.— Mr. 
Piddington describes specimens of horneblende rock, containing 
iron pyrites with a trace of copper, from the neighbourhood of 
PankMbdn. I obtained a lump of clay slate containing similar 
pyrites from the bed of the Biswdbartti stream. In the bank of the 
Rani nadi\ rather more than a mile above Rim-hat, a couple of trial 
excavations have been made about twenty yards apart. One is 
in quartz-schist, dipping north 15 0 west at 40°, through two or 
three layers of which, of from half an inch to an inch in thick- 
ness, iron pyrites with a trace of copper is disseminated. The 
other is in hornblende-schist, and the pyrites here is even less 
plentiful than in the first. The excavations were not sufficiently 
promising to induce the miners to continue them beyond a few feet. 

LRdnfMt, No. 2. — About half a mile to the east of the above 
locality, and perhaps in the same stratum, copper has been worked 
rather extensively. The spot is a mile north of, and 1100 feet 
above, Rdnihat, near the head of the Chochi stream. The 
rock is quartz, with some horneblende-schist dipping north at about 
35 0 . The copper-bearing stratum averages about 18 inches in 
thickness. Here and there throughout it, copper pyrites is dissemi- 
nated in little layers parallel to the bedding. These layers are not 
solid ore, but throughout them the pyrites is more or less thickly 
disseminated, while elsewhere in the cupriferous stratum the ore is 
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i • ; n cnpcks There are six galleries now 
visible, in five of 'which the roof has fallen in within 3° feet or less 
of the mouth. The remaining passage is still open, an ex e • 

°V f i nfAVPr no feet It, like all the others, so far as they axe 

but little water to drain in. The mine was worked for a month 
““ y». (.8,3), but is .0. (.8,4) S t ubove 

< Mahdnandd. — There is an old mm \ sever ^ 1U f;® d B ^L 
the Mahdnandd on the west side, near the mouth oftheBaph pd , 
which has been deserted for many years, and all the ope g 
Mien in so that very little can now be seen. The gangue norne 
blende-schist, with quartz-schist and chlorite-schist, ippmg n 

3 o ? to 40°. The main cupriferous stratum seems 

! ^ aboul two feet thick, throughout which the ore, with mundic 
and traces of blende, is disseminated as m the Rdm mine, m it e 
Stas or dustered particles, and in specks. Several openings have 
bei mde in this stratum; and six or eight feet above it, where 
the rock is also slightly cupriferous, there is a trial o pemng whm , 
however was not carried beyond a yard or two. I he last thiee 
copper-bearing loculitte are situated a little south of the gae.ss, m 
the ttansition bed between it and the Deling series, and the roci 
is all quartzose horneblende-schist, on the same horizon. It is 
not improbable that all belong to one cupriferous stratum, extend- 
ing at least from north of Rdni-hdt to the Mahananda, and it is 
along this line that any further search for copper m the neighbour- 
hood should be made. 

« Mangwd, Pdshak, and Rdngbang.—Mr. Piddmgton mentions 
iron pyrites with a trace of copper at Mangwd, a village near the 
next-mentioned locality, but no mine appears to hav« ever existed 
there. The principal mine at Pdshak is on the hillside above the 
Rdnmdk stream. It was worked in Dr. Campbell’s time by a man 
named Rdjmdn, who is said to have lost heavily by it j afterwards 
by Bhotu, and lastly by another Rdjmdn, by whom it was aban- 
doned three years ago after the discovery of the Mdngphu mine. 
The cupriferous stratum is quartzose horneblende-schist, dipping 



south-west at 15 0 , through which the ore, with munclic, is very 
sparsely disseminated. Mr. Piddington's sample of an assay from 
this locality yielded only if per cent, of copper. There is another 
older mine at Pashak, close to the bank of the Rdngidk, which has 
entirely fallen in. The Pishak and Mangwa copper localities 
appear to be on the same horizon as those of the Mahanandd and 
Rini-hdt Copper is said to have been recently found near the 
head of the Rdngbang, west of Pashak, but I did not hear of it 
until after I had left the neighbourhood. 

4 Rattu, — The Rattu mine is in 
visited it, as it was being worked at the time. 


Independent Sikkim, but I 
The rock is grey 
clay-slate, with interbanded lenticular layers of quartz, through both 
of which the ore occurs, but chiefly in the latter. The strata dip 
at high angles, and vertically, with an irregular strike from north-east 
— south-west to north — south. The mine is in a ravine which runs 
nearly parallel to the direction of the strike, so that the entrances 
cut across the bedding, but inside there are also drifts ramifying 
parallel to it. The mine is extremely wet, with rivulets of water 
running down some of the passages. The men are therefore unable 
to sink below the level of the stream outside, into which the water 
drains. The ore here is the best I have seen, and occurs in con- 
siderable quantity, as is evidenced by the extent of the excavations. 
Several heaps of good picked ore, very free from mundic, were 
lying about, a carefully selected average sample containing 9*1 per 
cent of copper. A sample, taken from a heap of pounded ore 
ready for washing, gave 7*8 per cent, when assayed. 

e Kdlingpang and Re-ung. — The mine ahout two miles north-east 
of Kalingpang is in a wrinkled and wavy clay-slate, dipping south- 
east at 6o°, and containing irregular and more or less lenticular 
little seams of quartz parallel to the bedding, and interbanded 
layers of very hard and tough light grey quartzite. It is in this rock 
and in the quartz seams that the ore (with a little magnetic pyrites) 
mainly occurs, although a little is also visible in the slate itself. 
The proportion, even in the quartzite, is very small. The mine was 
worked a couple of years ago, but was given up on account of the 
hardness of the rock. There are two openings near each other, the 
larger of which extends about 40 feet along the strike of the beds, 
with a maximum depth of 10 or 12 feet. About a quarter of a mile 
above the mouth of the Re-ung, a trial drift has been made some 
20 feet above the bed of the stream. The rock, which is clay-slate, 
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with interbanded layers of quartzite, dipping north 30°, east at 40°, 
contains copper pyrites disseminated through it, but in such small 
quantity that the drift was abandoned after a few feet of progress. 
This station is nearly on the same horizon as the Mangphu cupri- 
ferous beds. 

‘ Mangphu. — The Mdngphu copper mine on the Txsta is the only 
one in Darjiling territory that is worked at present (1874). It was, 
as I was informed, first opened about four years ago, and it has the 
reputation of being the best mine in the District. The lessee last 
year was a Nepali named Bismdn; his lease expired on the 15th 
November 1873, and had not been renewed at the time of my visit 
in January 1874, so that mining was temporarily suspended, and 
the men were engaged in smelting the small remainder of ore on 
hand. 

4 These mines are on the hillside on the left bank of the Tista. 
The latest worked, which are said to have been the most productive, 
are about 500 feet above the river. The rock is a light green and 
greenish grey clay-slate, containing irregular layers of a grey fine- 
grained slaty sandstone, and dipping north to north-east at from 30° 
to 40°. The ore, with which there is little or no mundic, occurs in 
both varieties of rock. Throughout the entire thickness cut through 
in the galleries (some 3 feet), cupriferous layers occur here and 
there, while in the intervals the ore only occurs very sparingly, or 
in specks. The lenticular cupriferous layers, which are parallel to 
the bedding, vary in thickness up to several inches, or even occa- 
sionally, as Bismdn told me, up to a foot Throughout these the 
ore is more or less abundantly disseminated, and little nests or short 
irregular layers of the pure mineral sometimes occur, as much as 
half an inch or an inch thick. The main passages descend with 
the dip of the beds from the out-crop, the deepest being 46 feet in 
length. There are three others close to this, one of which has fallen 
in. At the time of my visit they were perfectly dry. 

i Five feet below these galleries there is an abandoned trial open- 
ing, and another about 100 feet higher up, from b£th of which 
copper in small and not remunerative quantities was obtained. 
Seven hundred feet above the river, there are several openings 
throughout a thickness of 20 or 30 feet of strata, which have been 
abandoned, and nearly all of which have fallen in. It appears, then, 
that throughout a thickness of at least 200 feet, these slaty rocks 
contain cupriferous bands at intervals, and that a few of these are 
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moderately productive. But out of 15 or 16 galleries opened, the 
majority have been abandoned and allowed to fall in. Bism^n 
informed me that only three had paid. As lessee of the mines, 
however, he would not be likely to unduly magnify their value, 
and it is possible that some of the abandoned galleries were given 
up from their having been driven as far as the miners thought it 
safe to go. If the information Bismin gave me is correct, the 
average yield of copper from the picked ore is about 4 per cent. 
He told me he had made 72 mounds (52J hundredweights) of 
copper during his year’s tenure of the mine. 

4 Sampthar. — In a lateral ravine which joins the Lesu south of 
Sampthar, some indications of copper have been exposed by a land- 
slip, and the out-crop was cleared for my inspection. The rock is 
clay-slate with occasional lenticular layers of quartz, in which most 
of the copper pyrites, associated with mundic, occurs. These layers 
contain a considerable proportion of ore, but there were only two 
or three of them exposed, varying in thickness from 2 inches down- 
ward. The dip of the beds is west 20°, north at 30°. 

4 Chel River. — This mine, the mouth of which is on a level with 
the stream, is now completely filled with stones and water, so that 
nothing can be seen except that it is driven into clay-slate dipping east 
of north, at 30°. It is on the western bank of the Chel, at a point 
where the river, which flows in two channels above, again joins into 
one. A Nepali, who was sent to show me the place, and who had 
worked in the mine, told me that the locality was indicated to him 
and others, who were searching for copper about four years ago, by 
some fishermen on the Chel, who had observed what they thought 
looked like ore. After much labour the miners succeeded in turn- 
ing ail the water to the eastern side of the channel, thus leaving the 
western bank dry. The mine was carried to some 20 feet from the 
surface, following the dip of the beds, the seam varying from about 
4 inches to a foot in thickness. Twenty mounds (14-! hundred- 
weights) ofcopper were smelted during four months’ work. The hot 
weather had then set in, and seven men died of fever. The lessee 
of the mine, who had gone to Darjiling to sell the copper, also died, 
and hence the mine was abandoned. The seam, however, still 
maintained its full thickness, but its value is greatly diminished by 
its position. There is no high ground near, so that it must be 
worked below the level of the stream, and the influx of water 
would undoubtedly be very great. Four years ago, a small* 
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quantity of ore was extracted from a ravine west of the Chel, by the 
same men who worked the above-mentioned mine. The slates here 
dip north at 40° ; the seam was described to me as only 1 or 2 
inches thick. 

4 Baxl— About half a mile west of Baxa in the Western Dwars 
(now included within Jalp£iguri District), there is a spot on the 
hillside where copper has been found, but not worked. The rock 
is greenish slate with quartzose layers, the latter especially containing 
mundic and copper pyrites, and the surface debris at the spot is 
cemented into a gossany breccia . The proportion of mundic is 
greater than that of ore. 

4 The localities in British territory where copper is known to 
exist may be grouped thus : — (1) Mine now worked, — Mdngphu. (2) 
Mines abandoned, but still partially open, — Bdni-hat, Pashak No. 1, 
and K&lingpang. (3) Mines abandoned and wholly fallen in or 
choked up, — Mahanandi, Pdshak No. 2, Chel river, and ravine west 
of Chel river. (4) Localities where trial openings have been made 
and abandoned, — PankMMri, Pdnkhit, Mangwd, and Re-ung. (5) 
Localities recently discovered and not yet- tried beyond merely 
clearing the out-crop, — Rdngbang, SamptMr, and Baxd, in the 
Western Dw&rs (Jalpdiguri). It appears that out of the above 14 
localities, 4 have been tried by the native miners, but have not 
been considered sufficiently promising to induce them to go on. 
Of the mines now wholly fallen in or choked, that in the ravine 
west of the Chel river was reported to me as very poor and unim- 
portant, but the seam in the Chel itself was described as decidedly 
rich compared to most of the others. 

4 The proportion of ore now apparent in the Rdnf-hat and Pdshak 
mines is very small ; but this cannot be considered a fair criterion 
of their value, as the miners would not be likely to abandon them 
if there were any tempting layers of ore exposed at the time. The 
. same seam probably varies much in productiveness, and a mine 
would most probably be abandoned when the seam was least pro- 
ductive, although the percentage of ore might again increase if the 
work were carried on farther. No very trustworthy opinion can, there- 
fore, be formed as to the value of these mines in their present state, 
but there seems no reason to suppose that they were ever more than 
fairly productive to the native miners, if even always that. I think 
R£ni-Mt is the better of the two. Mr. Piddingtoffis assay of ore 
Hfrom the Pishak mine gave only if per cent, of copper. The pro- 
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portion of ore at Kdlingpang is about equal to that at Ranf-Mt ; 
but the rock is extremely hard and tough. 

4 Work at the M^ngphu mine had been suspended for a couple of 
months at the time I visited it, and the only ore yet unsmelted was 
some which had been powdered, and left uncovered exposed to the 
wash of the rain. I was, therefore, unable to get any average 
samples from considerable heaps. The proportion of ore, however, 
exposed in the newest galleries, was considerably greater than in 
any of the deserted mines ; but several galleries and trial drifts had 
been abandoned. According to Bismdn, the Nepilf lessee of the 
mine, the average yield of copper from the picked ore is about 3| 
to 4"! per cent. This is equal to poor Cornish picked ore. The 
Rattu mine in Independent Sikkim is, as I have said, the best I 
have seen, the picked ore there containing 8 or 9 per cent, of copper, 
which is slightly above the average yield of Cornish ore. The 
exposure of the out-crops does not lead me to suppose that the 
Sampthdr and Baxd. seams would turn out above the average of 
those elsewhere. 

4 It appears, then, that the best seams are fairly productive, while 
the working of others does not seem to have much more than 
covered expenses, and some have resulted in a loss. The miners 
have not a thriving look about them, and the number of deserted 
mines is in itself suggestive that copper-smelting in the Darjiling hills 
is not a very lucrative employment. The prospect cannot be con- 
sidered very encouraging towards any attempt to work these mines 
systematically. No doubt the native miners make a living out of 
them, barbarous as their way of mining is. The chief disadvantages 
of that system, however, lie in the injury to the seam, and the 
wastefulness by which the greater part of it is left behind in the 
mine, while the latter can only be carried to a trifling depth front 
the surface. The system is, perhaps, not greatly more expensive, 
with regard to what ore is obtained, than a more civilised method of 
procedure would be, as long as the mines are shallow. The miners 
may locate* themselves at some likely looking spot, and make a profit 
if they gain sufficient ore to smelt a few maunds of copper. If a 
venture does not turn out well, or when a locality is beginning not 
to pay, they have merely to pack up their skin bellows and a few 
tools, and to remove elsewhere, leaving behind them the remains of 
their clay furnaces and a few huts made of branches. 

4 1 do not think the natives can be easily induced to adopt ^ 
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better system of mining. It is that which they and their fathers 
before them have always practised; they have no one to teach them 
a better ; nor capital, or perhaps inclination, to adopt it if they were 
taught. One step, however, in this direction might I believe be 
taken — by granting longer leases of the mines. The present system 
is to put up the leases to auction yearly ; which must foster a hand- 
to-mouth mode of working, as the lessee’s interest is to get as much 
as possible out of the mine at the time, careless of what becomes of 
it afterwards. If he were sure of possession for a term of years, it 
would be more worth his while to attempt some degree of system. 
No doubt he can always retain possession by bidding highest, but 
he has no guarantee that the bidding may not go above the real 
value of the mine. I think that if permission were given to work 
any of the deserted mines free for a year, so as to allow the miners 
fairly to test their value ; and after that, that leases were granted for 
a term of years by tender or auction, men would be found willing to 
reopen some of them.’ 

4 Lime. — There are three sources from which lime is procurable 
in the area under discussion ; namely, from the dolomite of the 
Baxd series, from the impure limestone beds of the Tertiaries, and 
from calcareous tufa. It is the last rock only that is, or I believe 
ever has been, burned for lime in Darjiling. 

4 Dolomite. — The analyses of two samples of the dolomite from 
the Titi nadt are as follow : — Light grey saccharoid — Carbonate of 
lime, 597 per cent.; carbonate of magnesia, 37*8; oxide of iron 
and alumina, ro; insoluble matter, *8. White, almost crypto- 
crystalline — carbonate of lime, 60*5; carbonate of magnesia, 387 ; 
oxide of iron and alumina, and insoluble matter, *3. The rock 
contains an excess of lime over that in normal dolomite, and is 
almost quite free from impurity. A high range of hills is entirely 
formed of it, so that the supply is inexhaustible ; but the dolomite 
hills west of the Torsha are in Independent Bhuthn, just beyond the 
British boundary, and the Bhutan authorities would, no doubt, 
demand a royalty for working the mineral. For the supply of Jal- 
pdigurf, the most advantageous locality is a ravine a little east of the 
Rekti nadi (north of the 21st boundary mark). The rock in the 
lower part is black slate, above which is dolomite, forming a naked 
precipice at the head of the ravine, from which numberless large 
and small blocks are washed down every rainy season, so that there 
4 s no necessity to quarry. A considerable quantity of gravel, and 




small lumps of a convenient size for burning, are washed across the 
frontier into British territory. The dolomite to the east of Baxa is 
within the British boundary. 

6 Tertiary limestone. — The clunch beds are very frequently more 
or less calcareous. Sometimes the calcareous matter is segregated 
into nodules, and these even pass into short, irregular beds of impure 
grey or yellowish limestone. Some rock of this kind from the Chiran- 
khola nadt has been analyzed, with the following result ; Carbonate 
of lime, 68*7 P er cent. } carbonate of magnesia, 17 > oxide of iron 
and alumina, 1*3 ; clay, 27*4; sand, *6 ; loss *3. It is thought pro- 
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ably cool, the lime is extracted from below and slaked with water, m 
which state it is sold. . The uppermost part of the heap of tufv which 
is exposed to the air, \ 
that near the fire hot, is 
kiln at the next firing, 
stone in alternate layers, and of keeping^ 

seems to be unknown. I was t — - 

one operation is about 300 

the sub-contractor -- 

IS. 4 d. a hundredweight for it on the spot from the lessee ot me 
ciuarry. The actual cost of lime-burning m Darjiling District (in- 
cluding quarrying tufa, cutting wood, etc.) seems to be about 6 annas 
a maund, or is. o|d. a hundredweight ; but owing to the expense of 
carriage it was selling this year at PankMbarf at Rs. 3 per maund, 
or 8s 2d. a hundredweight; and at JallapaMr, at Rs. 2. . o a 

maund, or 6s. 6d. a hundredweight. The lime in the latter case 
came from a place in Sikkim, some miles across the boundary, at 
an elevation of 3500 or 4°°° feet From thence it had to be 
carried across the valley of the Rammdn, where the elevation is 
• only 1600 feet, and then up to JalMpahdr, which is upwards 0 
7000 feet above the sea. 

< Xhe tufa is nearly all pure carbonate of lime, even when the 
rock from which it is derived is dolomite. Thus, analyses of that 
from the Titx nadt gave the following results Ordinary porous 
tufa-carbonate of lime, 98'*° P^r cent.; carbonate of magnesia, 
1-30 ; oxide of iron, alumina, and insoluble matter, "So. Crystalline 
tu f a _ carbonate of lime, 98-50; carbonate of magnesia, 1-50; 
oxide of iron, alumina, and insoluble matter, ;o6. Both carbonates 
of the dolomite are converted into bicarbonates, and. dissolved by 
water holding carbonic acid in solution.; but the bicarbonate of 
lime being the less stable compound, is decomposed first, with 
deposition of tufa, while the bicarbonate of magnesia is carried ofl 
in the water. The tufa is nearly always porous, the crystalline 
variety being rare. There is a peculiar species of moss often seer 
growing on it, which the natives assert turns into, and is in fact the 
origin of, the tufa. I observed what probably gives rise to this idei 
in a ravine east of the Rektf nadi. The water of the stream, is se 
charged with calcareous matter, that the dead leaves and twigs ii 
its bed are thickly encrusted with it. Deposits of tufa have beei 
■ ■ • formed at every little cascade, on which the moss grows out mor< 


and which merely acts as a blanket to keep 
y burned at all, and is returned to. the 
system of adding the fuel and lime- 
• j the kiln continuously fed, 
told that the average yield per kiln at 
- ) maunis (220 hundredweights) ; and that 
who bums the lime receives 8 dnnds a maund or 
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or less horizontally, and along the sprays which point downwards 
the water trickles from root to apex, and then drips off. Thus, 
little stalactites are formed, each of which encloses a spray of moss 
in the centre, and gradually encroaches on the root; while the 
plant keeps pace in its growth at the other end, and crowns each 
stalactite with a living rosette. The calcareous matter forming 
these deposits is derived from various sources, — from the dolomite 
of the Baxd series, the calcareous clunches and impure limestones 
of the Tertiaries, the calcareous sandstones of the Damodars, and 
the occasional calcareous bands in the Doling beds. 

4 As might be expected, the largest masses are found along the 
base of the dolomite hills, where there is what I believe may be 
considered an inexhaustible supply of lime from this source, inde- 
pendent of the dolomite itself. At the Bandapdnf waterfall (within 
the British boundary), where there is a series of rapids and cascades 
of perhaps 50 feet, the stream flows continuously on a tufa bed for 
at least two or three hundred yards, the thickness of the deposit, 
where seen at the lower end, being 7 or 8 feet. There is a thick 
deposit near the 20th boundary mark, which cements the talus at 
the foot of the hill into a coarse breccia. Close to the TorsM river 
there are masses of tufa at the foot of the hills, forming cliffs 30 
feet high ; and there are numerous masses where the Jangti nadi 
cuts through the dolomite. These are some of the localities in 
which I have observed deposits of the kind, but they are no doubt 
to be found in almost every ravine and water-course. 

4 The magnesian and pure lime from the dolomite hills is therefore 
well worth attention. It might be burned, either close to the 
Torshd river (a stream which is navigable for the largest dug-outs as 
far as the foot of the hills, and for larger boats to within a few miles 
of them), and thence taken down the Brahmaputra; or in the 
vicinity of Jayanti hill, east of Baxl The latter locality is, how- 
ever, less favourably situated, as it is some miles from the RiidMk, 
which is a smaller stream than the TorshL When the Northern 
Bengal State Railway is complete, the lime might be burned at the 
western end of the range, carted to Jalpaigurf, and then taken by 
rail either to the foot of the hills at Sukhni, or down country. By 
one or other of these routes it might compete with the Sylhet lime 
from Chatt&k (Chuttuck) over a considerable portion of Lower 
Bengal, if not in Calcutta itself. Tufa, derived probably from 
calcareous Tertiary beds, has been worked in a ravine off th# 
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Demi nadi for the supply of Baxi with lime. The deposit has 
recently, however, been buried by a landslip. 

‘ The tufa deposits in Dirjfling District, which are derived, not 
from large masses of limestone, but from rocks generally containing 
only a small percentage of calcareous matter, are on a much smaller 
scale than those in the Dwirs. It is from them, however, or from 
similar deposits in Sikkim, that the lime used in the District is 
procured. Tufaceous masses seem to be more common along the 
Tertiary Damodar boundary than elsewhere, probably on account of 
the issue of springs there. 

‘ The following list includes all the tufa localities with which I 
am acquainted (i) West of Pankhabdrf in a water-course 500 or 
600 feet above the Bdlasan, formerly worked, but now exhausted. 
(2) In the neighbourhood of the Ddrj fling cart road, tufa is found in 
several of the water-courses a few miles from the plains. Generally 
it does not exceed a few inches in thickness, covering the rocks in 
the beds of the ndlas, and giving them a rounded appearance as if 
all solid tufa. Sometimes there are thicker accumulations. The 
bed of one steep water-course I ascended was lined with it for 30 
or 40 yards, the tufa hanging down here and there in stalactites. It 
is derived in this neighbourhood from Tertiary calcareous clunch, 
and has been worked in several places. (3) On the east bank of 
the Mahinandd, just north of the Damodar-Daling boundary, tufa 
occurs in small quantity. (4) Tufa was formerly worked near the 
end of the spur at the junction of the SivakhoM and Mabinandd. 
{5) A small deposit is said to have been found within the last few 
months on the hillside, a little below the mouth of the Kuhi nadi. 
(6) Near the head of the Kuhi there is a deposit, from which lime 
has been rather extensively burned within the last year or two. (7) 
Tufa occurs in small quantity near the head of the Sivak nadi. (8) 
It is found in considerable quantity in some of the ravines which 
join the Riyam near its mouth, but has not been worked as yet 
The Tertiary rocks here are more than usually calcareous. (9) Tufa 
was formerly worked at Pishak, but the locality is now exhausted. 
(10) It is said to have been lately found at the head of the Ring- 
bang nadi, to the west of Pashak. (1 1) There are two abandoned 
quarries near the head of the Sim nadi, to the north-east of Takdzl. 
The rock from which the tufa has been derived is a calcareous 
actinolite rock. By following the strike of this, other deposits 
loti! d no doubt be found. (12) In the Sambul nadi to the west 
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of Damsang there is a mass of tufa some 80 feet long and 20 feet 
high, with a thickness varying up to 2 feet or so. There is also 
a smaller deposit about 150 yards higher up stream. (13) Near 
the left bank of the Lesu, a little above the Thing or Thaphing 
nadi, there is a mass of tufa through and over which a spring of 
water issues. It seems to be more than a foot thick in places. (14) 
In the Ramtek nadi (a small tributary of the Lesu), tufa was being 
quarried this year from by far the largest deposit I have seen in 
the District Part of it is concealed by surface soil, but the portion 
visible is about 150 feet long, by from 30 to 40 feet broad, with a 
thickness of 8 feet at the side where it was being quarried. A 
little higher up-stream there is a smaller deposit, and near the head 
of the nadi some of the water-courses are lined with tufa. 

< Building Stone, etc. — There is little demand for other build- 
ing stone than rubble, which is generally procurable from the rocks 
nearest at hand. Coarse slate from the Doling beds ; gneiss, which 
usually is easily split into conveniently sized pieces; and, near the foot 
of the hills, the harder Tertiary beds, are the varieties of stone 
mostly used for such purposes. Freestone in blocks of any size 
could be procured from the Tertiary sandstones ; but unless carefully 
selected, its durability would be open to question. There is com- 
paratively little stone from which good ashlar can be obtained 
in the older formations. The Ddling beds are mainly slaty. 
Good-sized blocks can be quarried from the gneiss in places, 
but generally it is too schistose to furnish such. A few of the 
Damodar beds of sandstone are also capable of being worked. 

‘ Slate. — Shortly after my arrival in the District, my attention 
was directed to a reported discovery of roofing slate. On an exami- 
nation of the locality, however, I found that the slate was in no way 
superior to that frequently found amongst the Doling beds else- 
where. From the best slate I have seen, slabs cannot be procured 
more than a few inches across, with a thickness of a quarter of an 
inch, and these are too brittle to trim well at the edges. Flagstones 
for flooring purposes could, however, probably be worked in some 
places. d''- 

£ Clay. — The gneiss decomposes superficially into a light-brown, 
very plastic clay. Both it and the clay resulting from the decom- 
position of the Dalings are used throughout D&jfling District for 
making bricks. Some of the Ddling slates decompose into a white 
clay, which might be used for pottery. There is a quantity of this 
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material near the right bank of the stream, at the debouchure of 
the Sakkam. I am told that similar stuff is used in Sikkim for white- 
washing/ 

Manufactures. — The manufacture of tea, which forms the staple 
industry of Darjiling District, is mainly conducted by European en- 
terprise and capital, and will be treated of subsequently (pp. 164-176). 
The ordinary manufactures carried on by the natives of the District 
are of a very simple character. The strong cotton striped cloth, 
which forms the dress of the Lepchis, is of home manufacture, and 
is woven by the women of the tribe. The Bhutids manufacture a 
strong cloth from the bark of a species of nettle. The Nepdlfs 
manufacture an excellent cotton cloth, 32 hdths or cubits in length, 
called batisd. The Hindu Nepalis, according to their castes, are 
also workers in iron, pottery, and a coarse kind of matting. In 
their own country, but not in Darjiling District, the Nepalis manu- 
facture a coarse kind of paper, made from the leaves of a jungle 
plant which they call deh. In the tardi, ordinary coarse cloth, 
gunny-bags, and common pottery form the only manufactures, which 
are carried on by T&ntis, Rijbansis, and Mechs, With the excep- 
tion of the Tdntis, or professional weaving caste who have no other 
occupation, no class or caste in the District subsists entirely by 
manufactures, but all in addition cultivate a small plot of land as a 
subsidiary means of maintenance. 

Trade and Commerce. — The District trade is conducted by 
means of weekly markets, held in the towns or large villages ; and 
also by annual fairs or religious gatherings, where trade is carried 
on to a considerable extent. The principal of these weekly mar- 
kets are held at Darjiling, Namshu, Rohini, and Karsiang in the 
hills ; and at Phansideva, Baglidokrd, Siligurf, Nuksarbdri, Udai- 
kari, and Karaibari in the tardi Sub-division. The four principal 
religious trading fairs are held (1) on the banks of the Great Ranjit 
river, and (2) at Ndmshu, on the banks of the B^Msan river, both 
in the hills ; and (3) at Nuksarbdri and (4) Hdnskoa in the tardi 
Sub-division. Of the local manufactures, tea and coarse bags 
woven from jute are chiefly manufactured for export. The crops 
of the District, with the exception of rice and potatoes, suffice 
for local wants only. I have been unable to obtain any return 
showing the value of exports and imports, or. the extent to which 
trade , is carried on. 

Trade with Thibet and Central Asia.— -The establishment 
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of trading relations between British India and Thibet and Central 
Asia is a subject that has long received close attention from Govern- 
ment In furtherance of this object, and on the ground that the 
construction of a trade route through Ddrjlling and Sikkim was 
practicable, Mr. J. W. Edgar, the Deputy-Commissioner of the 
District, visited Sikkim in October and November 1872 ; and as the 
results of his tour, submitted to Government a detailed report 4 re- 
garding the actual extent, condition, and prospects of trade with 
Thibet, the best line for the construction of a road over the passes, 
and on other matters which would enable Government to take 
action, upon the important question of the resumption of commercial 
intercourse between India and the countries beyond its northern 
frontier/ The following paragraphs, embodying an outline of 
Mr. Edgar’s report, and of the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusions 
as to the feasibility of opening out a trade route into Thibet from 
Ddrj fling, are quoted from the Annual Administration Report of 
Bengal for 187 3-7 4 : — 

‘The subject in connection with this question which has attracted 
the greatest interest relates to the routes available for communica- 
tion with Thibet from our territories; and an opinion has been 
expressed, which is now strongly supported by the papers before 
Government, that the best route to encourage will be the route 
through Sikkim from Ddrjiling, in connection with the Northern 
Bengal Railway. While all our attempts towards the exploration of 
the routes into Thibet from the Bhutan Dwirs and the Assam valley 
have hitherto failed, and the difficulty always presents itself that 
the passage through the Nepal Districts to the west would have to 
be secured through foreign and semi-civilised territory, we have now 
the assurance, confirmed by Mr. Edgar’s personal experience, that 
a safe and practicable line of communication can be effected in 
almost a direct course to the Thibetan frontier, passing through a 
country which is in friendly relations with us, and willing to give 
such assistance as lies in its power to attain the object we have in 
view. TJje choice or approval of one pass before another is, how- 
ever, not at present a matter of any pressing importance ; and the 
decision as to the particular pass by which communication is to be 
established with Thibet may well be deferred till the questions re- 
garding the construction and maintenance of a road through Sikkim 
are definitely settled. On this point the Lieutenant-Governor believes 
that the time and circumstances are encouraging for the construction 
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of such a road. We may expect, in the absence of unforeseen 
contingencies, to see finished within two years from the present time 
(1873-74) the Northern Bengal Railway. Great as the material 
advantages will be when the completion of this railway will open 
out large and important Districts between the Ganges and Darjiling, 
—the facilities of communication, the easy access to hill sanataria, 
and the development especially of the tea industry in the Darjiling 
tardi — the Lieutenant-Governor has submitted his opinion to the 
effect that the Government should avail itself of the present oppor- 
tunity of extending such means of communication in connection 
with this railway, beyond D&rjiling, by giving effect to those provisions 
of the treaty of 1861 with the Sikkim Raj which refer to the con- 
struction of a road through its territory. 

4 In this view the Lieutenant-Governor suggested that, adopting 
the recommendations already made as to the line of the road, its 
course should be professionally surveyed by a competent officer. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is quite prepared to endorse the views 
expressed by Mr. Edgar in one of the concluding paragraphs of his 
report, when, speaking of the importance of a road through Sikkim 
to the frontier, he says : “ Although the construction of such a road 
would of course at the outset be regarded with much suspicion by 
the Thibet&ns, I have little doubt that, if once it were made, friendly 
relations with Thibet, and a trade singularly advantageous to both 
countries, would follow almost of themselves ; and without such a 
road, I do not expect much good from other measures. It is a 
surprising thing that no steps should have been taken to make a 
road immediately after the treaty of 1861 ; but I venture to hope 
that the matter may now receive the favourable consideration of 
Government.” 

4 And surely there is a great opening for legitimate and civilising 
commerce in the completion of such a project.- We are not so 
much pressing upon the people of Thibet the introduction of a new 
thing to which recent necessities had given birth, as endeavouring 
to secure the revival and permanent establishment of Jjiat which 
not only existed before, but which owed its existence to the initia- 
tive of the ruling authority in Thibet. In Part I. of the selections 
from the Calcutta Gazettes from 1784 to 1788, containing historical 
and State papers, edited by the President of the Record Commission, 
there is a notice issued by the Governor-General in Council to native 
merchants of Bengal, intimating the desire on the part of the Rdjd 
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of Tishu Lombii “ to open an intercourse of trade between Bengal 
and Thibet/'' and promising encouragement and assistance to all 
who were willing to embark in the undertaking. Coming down to a 
later date — indeed a date so recent as the year 1864 — it appeared 
that there were inquiries instituted on the subject, which originated 
with information in a great measure supplied by Chebu L£md, who 
represented that the trade between India and Thibet was yearly 
increasing, and had then assumed considerable proportions. This 
was fully confirmed by the report of the Deputy-Commissioner, who 
showed that there had been a steady annual increase of trade both 
with Sikkim and Thibet during the four years brought under notice; 
that with the then improved relations with Sikkim, the great difficul- 
ties to a wider expansion of traffic arose solely from imperfect com- 
munications in a mountainous country; and with reference to this 
the hope was expressed, as now, that the execution of the project of 
a main road from Sikkim to the frontiers of Thibet, in connection 
with a railway from Calcutta, would no longer be delayed. It was 
represented that a considerable portion of the China trade would, 
with the completion of such a road, be diverted from other and 
more circuitous routes, and would result in making Ddrjiling, with 
its fine climate, an important mercantile centre. 

< In approaching the consideration of the questions connected 
with the character and extent of a possible trade with countries 
beyond Sikkim, we should always have to bear in mind the general 
poverty of Thibet. As a whole, Thibet is very thinly populated, 
the greater portion of its inhabitants living at great heights, varying 
between 9,000 and 11,000 feet. In the absence of trustworthy sta- 
tistics of its trade, Mr. Edgar admits an inability to furnish anything 
approaching to complete information on the subject; but, from the 
inhospitable nature of the climate, and the extreme desolation of 
its most barren parts, we may conclude with some certainty that 
it can boast at present of few valuable productions for export. 
From such data as could be collected by Mr. Edgar, we find that 
while there fc almost an entire absence of manufactures in the 
country, Thibet is really wealthy in cattle, and abounds also in 
minerals; its gold fields, hitherto little explored, extending (as 
we learn from other sources) from Rudok to Lhdssa, some 700 
miles. From feelings of superstition, it is alleged the authorities 
are opposed to the working of the silver mines especially, and at 
least it is quite certain that no systematic attempts have yet been 
VOL. x. l 
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4 If we attempt to follow on a map the course of this trade, and 
bear in mind the other material facts connected with it, as, for 
instance, that the Cashmirf merchants pay in bullion (the produce 
of the country) for the articles they have imported, and that much 
of the silver, for the most part imported into Thibet from Assam 
by the Tawing route, thus finds its way back into India, we can 
have little doubt that, if the necessities of the people surmount 
such difficulties, they would soon break down all the opposition 
which quasi-political exigencies create, when the facilities of a 
direct communication were permanently established. In other 
passages Mr. Edgar brings to notice the large expansion of trade 
which might possibly arise from the introduction of Darjiling teas 
into Thibet It is quite understood that the existing prohibition 
on the importation of our teas into that country is entirely in sub- 
mission to Chinese authority. Possibly our producers, if the trade 
in tea were free, might, in course of time, supplant the China article 
both in quality and price ; but probably this would be the latest 
concession which the Chinese Government would voluntarily make, 
and remonstrances against their exclusiveness in such a matter 
would meet with little response. It would be different in the case 
of salt, in which Chinese interest would not to the same extent 
conflict with ours. Mr. Edgar’s opinion, that “the market for Thibet 
salt must for the present be almost exclusively local,” is scarcely 
confirmed by other accounts, which state that nearly all the salt 
consumed in the Himalaya comes from Thibet, and that the supply 
of the article from that country extends to some of the Chinese pro- 
vinces, and even to the north of Burmah. Certain it is that salt 
produced by solar evaporation abounds throughout Thibet, and that 
it is carried with immense labour upon the backs of men, women 
children, and animals to many parts. Even taking Mr. Edgar’s 
prices of Thibet salt at present sold at Ddrjfling for Rs. 8 a maund , 
against sea-borne salt at the same place for Rs. 10, there can be 
little fear that, with communication and transport cheapened by the 
opening of the Northern Railway, any recourse need be had to the 
imposition of a duty upon the foreign article. It is the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s opinion that the salt from Calcutta, as better and 
cheaper under the conditions named, would quite supersede the 
produce from Thibet, and possibly find its way beyond Thibet. In 
all these things the prospects are encouraging. The trade has not 
to be created, but exists. The traders are ready, also, if but the 
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means are open, which it is desired to bring prominently under 
the consideration of the Government of India. So far the oppor- 
tunity is in our own hands, and we should not be slack in 
taking advantage of it; and if to this can be added the hope 
that Her Majesty’s representative at the Court of Pekin could 
prevail upon the Imperial Cabinet to discountenance the inter- 
ference of its agents at Lhassd against the admission of our goods 
and merchandise, nothing would be wanting to ensure the most 
unlimited success.’ 

Capital and Interest. — Accumulations of coin are not usually 
hoarded in Darjiling, as in the southern Districts of Bengal. Capital 
is largely expended in trade and in extending cultivation ; a good 
deal also finds its way into Sikkim and Nep£l, being probably the 
savings of Bhutid and Nepali settlers, sent to their relatives across 
the border. Rates of interest for money are very high. The local 
English bank charges as high as 18 per cent., and this may be 
taken as the lowest rate current in the District. Native maMjans 
and money-lenders seldom charge less than 24 per cent.; the Deputy- 
Commissioner states that the usual rate charged by them is 36 per 
cent, and that 48 per cent, and even 60 per cent, per annum are by 
no means unknown rates of interest The same rate of interest is 
ordinarily charged upon a large as upon a small loan transaction. 
Loans to cultivators usually take the form of an advance of grain, 
the lender having a tacit lien upon the crop. The advance is 
repaid in kind (with an addition of one-half, or 50 per cent, above 
the amount lent) at harvest time. From 7 to 10 per cent per 
annum is considered a fair return for money expended in the pur- 
chase of an estate. 

Imported Capital.— -Tea manufacture forms the staple industry 
of Darjiling District It is conducted almost entirely by means of 
English capital, and under skilled European supervision ; and the 
cultivation of the plant is making rapid and steady progress every 
year. The discovery of tea in Bengal dates from 1826, when a 
Mr. Bruce, who commanded a division of gunboats in Upper 
Assam in the first Burmese war, found the plant growing indigen- 
ously, and brought down with him some plants and seeds. In 1834 
a committee was appointed to inquire into and report on the pos- 
sibility of introducing the cultivation of tea into India. In 1835 
a first attempt was made by Government to establish an experi- 
mental plantation in Lakhimpur in Upper Assam; but it failed, 
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the cultivation of tea in Bengal. Attempts were first made to 
introduce the cultivation of tea into Ddrjiling some time previously 
to 1853, when two or three gardens existed; but the real date of 
the commencement of the industry may be taken at 1856-57. Of 
the existing gardens in the District, as returned to me by the 
Deputy-Commissioner, only two date as far back as 1856, viz. that 
of the Karsiang and Ddrjiling Tea Company, and one owned by 
the Ddrjiling Land Mortgage Bank. The earlier planters, owing to 
want of experience, made many mistakes, and their ventures did 
not meet with success. These mistakes have now been remedied, 
and the last ten years have been a period of steadily increasing 
prosperity. The following table shows the number of gardens, 
extent of land cultivated with tea, together with the out-turn, etc., for 
each of the five years from 1866 to 1870 inclusive, and also for 
1872, 1873, and 1874. I have no returns for 1871 : — 


Comparative Table of Tea Operations in Darjiling District, 
for the Years 1866-70, and in 1872, 1873, and 1874. 


Number of 
Labourers Em- 
ployed. 


Extent of Land 
under Cultivation, 
in Acres. 


Number of 
Gardens. 


Not known. 


The largest tea concern in Ddrjiling District is that of the Darjiling 
Company Limited, which owns four gardens, established between i860 
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and 1864. These gardens are called Ambutid, Ging, Takdk, and 
Phubserang. The headquarters of the Company are in London ; its 
local management is vested in the hands of a superintendent, with 
5 European assistants. The total area held by the Company in 
1872 was 8547 acres, of which 1300 acres were under plant The 
number of labourers employed on the Company’s gardens is, on 
an average, one to every acre of cultivated ground. This is the 
average for the year; a larger number of hands are employed during 
the manufacturing season, from March to November, and a smaller 
number during the months when no tea is made. The labourers 
are paid at the rate of about its. 3 (6s.) per month for children, up 
to its. 5 or Rs. 5. 8. o (10s. or ns.) for able-bodied men. As a 
rule they are readily procurable ; the majority are Nepali immigrants, 
the remainder being made up of Lepchas, Bhutids, and men from 
the plains. These people are encouraged to settle down permanently 
on the Company’s gardens, by assigning to them small plots of land 
unsuited for tea, for the cultivation of cereal crops, such as maize, 
millet, etc. The out-turn of tea manufactured by the Company in 
1870 amounted to 311,237 lbs. or 3794 standard mctunds } from a 
total cultivated area of 1109 acres; average out-turn of tea per acre, 
280 lbs. In 1872 the out-turn amounted to 471,325 lbs., or 5748 
maunds , grown from 1300 acres, of which 1050 acres were under 
mature plants; average out-turn per acre of mature plants, 448 lbs. 
The Company’s gardens are situated at elevations varying from 2006 
to 4700 feet above sea level. The soil is generally good, and in 
some parts extremely rich. 

The table on pp. 167-168, supplied by the Deputy-Commissioner, 
furnishes statistics for each of 56 gardens in 1870, showing the 
year in which the gardens were formed, the tenures under which 
the lands are held, the total area held and that under cultiva- 
tion, together with the actual out-turn of tea for the years 1869 and 
1870, etc. 

During the four years following 1870, the tea industry in Ddrjiling 
continued to develop in an even greater ratio than before, and by 
1874 the number of plantations had increased from 56 to 113. The 
cultivated area rose in the same period from 11,046 acres to r 8,888 
acres, the out-turn from 1,689,186 lbs. to 3,927,911 lbs., and the 
number of labourers employed from 8347 to 19,424. The table on 
pp. 169-170 exhibits the detailed statistics of each garden for the 

[Sentence continued on page 171. 
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TEA STATISTICS FOR 1873 AND 1874. 


Sentence continued from page 166.] 

year 1872, and the following paragraph summarizes the results of 
the industry in the District as a whole in 1873 and 1874. 

Statistics of 1873 and 1S74. — In 1873 and 1874 there was a 
particularly rapid development of the tea industry in Darjiling. 
The following comparative statistics for these two years are 
quoted from the Bengal Statistical Reporter for November 1875 : 
— f Among the results of the operations of 1874 in • Diijfling. 
District, the most remarkable are the number of newly opened 
gardens, and the immense increase in the out-turn of those 
yielding tea. The returns of 1873 showed 87 gardens at the end 
of that year, while the number returned for 1874 is 113. There 
were, therefore, 26 new gardens opened during the year, or about 
as many as had been opened during the three preceding years. 
The total area shown as under cultivation at the end of 1874 was 
18,888 acres, being 3193 acres more than the area returned for 
1873, and 4385 acres more than the area returned as cultivated in 
1872. The out-turn of 1874 was 3,927, 911 lbs., as against 2,956,710 
lbs. produced in 1S73. The increase, therefore, was 971,201 lbs. 
This great increase is not merely due to an increase in the extent of 
land yielding tea for the first time, or coming into full bearing 
during the year. There can be no doubt that the average yield per 
acre throughout the District was much greater in 1874 than in 
former years. A comparison of the statistics of the last five years 
shows that in 1874 there were about 12,000 acres of plant yielding 
leaf. The average yield of an acre of the tea-producing plant was, 
therefore, about 325 lbs. But in 1872, the Deputy-Commissioner, 
in a note which he prepared on the subject, showed that the average 
yield of an acre of mature plant in Ddrj fling was about 256 lbs. ; 
while the average yield through all the tea-growing Districts then 
under the Government of Bengal was 237 lbs., the highest yield of 
any District being only 287 lbs. The average out-turn of an acre 
of Darjiling tea during 1874 was therefore 69 lbs. more than it was 
in 1872, \n& 38 lbs. more than the average for that year of any 
other District It is to be feared, however, that improvement in 
the quality of the tea manufactured has not kept pace with the 
increase in quantity. The average quality of the tea produced in 
Darjiling in 1874 was inferior to that produced in some other Dis- 
tricts. It is believed that this evil has been recognised by many of 
the leading planters, and that we may look forward to success&fi 
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attempts being made for the improvement of Darjiling tea. In 
1874 there were 129 Europeans employed as managers or assistant- 
managers of tea gardens in Darjiling, and under them there were 
1373 natives in posts of trust or authority. The total number of 
labourers employed on all the gardens was 19,424, while the returns 
of 1873 showed only 14,019. This increase is very satisfactory; 
and though it is possible that it may have been due in some measure 
to the Behar scarcity, and therefore may be of a temporary charac- 
ter, still there is much reason to hope that this is not the case, and 
that it will be a permanent addition to our supply.’ 

It will be seen, therefore, that within the short space of nine 
years between 1 866 and 1874, the number of gardens under tea 
has almost exactly trebled, and the area under tea cultivation has 
increased by 82 per cent. ; while the out-turn of tea has multiplied 
itself nearly ten times. 

Method of Tea Cultivation. — The following brief account of 
the modus operandi of tea cultivation and manufacture in Ddrjiling 
District is quoted from a letter of an anonymous correspondent to 
The Field newspaper, reprinted in the Bengal Statistical Reporter 
for December 1875. Tim writer states that his information is 
founded on personal observation and experience : — 

* Having selected an advantageous site as regards soil, facilities 
of procuring labour and means of transport, a good lay of land, 
jungle that can readily be got rid of, water, and a healthy situation ; 
and having made arrangements for the tea seed required for the 
year’s planting, a temporary bungalow is erected of bamboos and 
grass, and a number of sheds run up for the coolies. Operations 
usually commence in October, at the close of the rainy season. 

* Presuming that it is intended to make a plantation of 100 acres, 
some two or three hundred men, women, and children are set at 
work to cut down the jungle, probably composed of forest trees, 
and long, coarse tiger grass ; the brushwood and undergrowth being 
cut first and the big grass later, so that when they fall they may lie 
on the underwood ; the very heavy timber being ringed $r barked, 
and left standing. After allowing sufficient time for the timber and 
grass to become thoroughly dry, the whole is set on fire, and any 
unconsumed logs of timber that are left are gathered together in a 
heap and fired again. Having burned the jungle, the coolies are 
set to work to dig out the small roots, and where that is done, the 
ijhole is dug some four or five inches deep. The land is then 
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staked off with bamboo stakes at distances of four feet apart, show- 
ing where the tea plants are to be. Holes of 18 inches by 1 foot 
in diameter are next dug at each of the stakes, in which the surface 
soil is placed. This work is generally all completed by the end of 
November. Three or four seeds are now placed in the soft soil of 
the holes, and pushed down to the depth of an inch. 

4 The garden being thus planted, attention is paid to erecting 
more substantial buildings, which generally consist of a bungalow 
for the manager, with stables, cook-house, and all necessary out- 
buildings attached, and a number of comfortable houses for the 
coolies. All that now remains to be done is to keep the garden 
quite free from weeds, and to fill up any vacancies that may occur 
from time to time from a nursery that is made when the plantation 
is first commenced. On new plantations the soil is so rich that 
manure is unnecessary, and only attracts insects which are likely to 
destroy the plant while young, 

4 When the tree arrives at maturity, it is with tea as with all other 
cultivations. It has been proved in England, and all countries 
where really high cultivation is followed out, that the higher the 
system pursued, the greater the profit. Deep hoeing is necessary 
from time to time between the lines ‘of trees as weeds appear, 
while around the trees themselves careful hand-weeding goes on. 
The third year, all the plants should be from 4 to 5 feet in height ; 
they are then pruned down to 20 inches, in order that the young 
leaves may be plucked readily, and also to promote the growth of 
new wood and tender shoots. Pruning has to be done in the cold 
weather, say between November and February, when the sap is 
down. The sooner after the sap goes down the better, for the 
sooner the tree will then “flush/ 7 or fling out new leaves in the spring. 
A month or six weeks after pruning, the new shoots are on an 
average from 6 to 8 inches high, and can now be picked; and from 
this period all through the rains, or for a space of eight months, 
successive “ flushes 77 take place at intervals, varying from fifteen to 
twenty days, according to soil, degree of cultivation, moisture, 
and system of pruning adopted. The tea plant is said to “flush 77 
when it throws out new shoots and leaves. A light cultivated 
garden should in its fifth or sixth year yield 500 lbs. of manufactured 
leaf per acre; and the out-turn should increase yearly till the plant is 
in its twelfth year, when it has arrived at maturity, and should give 
900 lbs. per acre. Although it reaches maturity in twelve years, 
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the plant has been known to yield just as freely at thirty years 
of age, 

* Plucking and Manufacture. — As soon as the “ flush ■■ is in a 
sufficiently advanced state, as many hands as can be spared (the 
preference being given to women and children, on account of their 
gentler touch) are sent, provided with large baskets, to pluck the 
leaves. Tea can be made of the young tender leaves only ; the 
younger and more succulent the leaf, the better tea it makes. As 
a rule, it is found too expensive to pluck the leaves separately, 
although the principle in plucking is to leave the bud at the axis of 
the leaf down to which it is plucked intact, and not destroy it by 
plucking the whole stem. The leaves are named ■ as follows, from 
the teas they would make, supposing that there are six leaves on a 
shoot of the tree i, flowery Pekoe ; 2, orange Pekoe; 3, Pekoe; 
4, Souchong; 5, Congou; or mixed together — 1, 2, 3, Pekoe; 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, Pekoe Souchong, If No. 6 be taken into account, it would 
make a coarse kind of Bohea. 

( In the evening all the leaf-pluckers are called to the factory, 
where, after weighing the leaf in their respective baskets, it is spread 
lightly on bamboo mats or trays, tier above tier, to allow the leaf to 
wither. There are several tests to show when the leaf is withered. 
Fresh leaf gathered in the hand, and held near the ear, crackles, but 
no sound should be heard from withered leaf. The stalk of withered 
leaf will bend double without breaking; but fresh leaf stalks, if bent 
very little, will break. In dry weather, if there is any sun when it is 
brought in, the leaf is generally sufficiently withered by the morning; 
but should it not be ready, it is put out in the sun, or, if there is no 
sun, artificial withering is resorted to. 

* When sufficiently withered to roll without breaking, a quantity 
of about 30 lbs. is given to each man, -who rolls it on a strong 
wooden table (unless this is done by a steam rolling machine lately 
invented) covered with a fine bamboo mat, the slightly rough surface 
of which enables the leaf to roll better. As much leaf as can be 
conveniently held in both hands is taken by the men fron* the heap, 
and this they roll with a backward and forward motion till the leaf 
gets in a soft state, and when in the act of rolling it gives out juice 
freely. When rolled sufficiently, it is formed into tight-compressed 
balls. 

4 The balls accumulated are allowed to stand until fermented. 
This is the most important point in the whole manufacture. The 
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fermentation should be stopped in the ball just at the right time, 
which practice alone enables one to do. As a rule, the inside of 
the ball should be of a rusty red colour. The fermentation is 
stopped by breaking the ball and spreading the leaf out on mats, 
and without delay putting it out in the sun. When it has be- 
come blackish in colour, it is again collected and re-spread, so that 
the whole of it should be affected by the sun. With bright sunshine, 
an hour, or even less, suns it sufficiently. It is then placed on trays 
above charcoal fires, where it is shaken up and re-spread several 
times until it is quite dry and crisp. Any piece then taken between 
the fingers should break with the slightest attempt to bend it. 
The manufacture is now completed ; the roll has become tea. 
The tea has now to be sifted, and the various qualities separated. 
For this purpose, sieves of different meshes are used, the highest 
quality tea falling through the finer sieves, and the coarser tea 
through the larger sieves. All the red, hard, unrolled leaf is now 
fanned and picked out of the tea, and mixed with the Bohea. All 
the black teas, with the exception of Flowery Pekoe, are made in 
this manner. The manufacture of the latter is simple enough. 
When the leaves from each shoot are collected, they are exposed to 
the sun, spread out on mats, until they have well shrivelled. They 
are then placed over small and slow charcoal fires, and so roasted 
very slowly. If the above is well done, the Pekoe tips come out a 
whitish orange colour. The whiter they are the better. Flowery 
Pekoe is quite a fancy tea, and very seldom made. 

‘To make green tea, the leaf must be brought in twice in the 
day. What comes in at one o’clock is partly made the same day. 
The evening leaf is left till the following morning, laying it so thick 
that it will not wither. The leaf is then placed in hot iron pans 
over a small furnace, at a temperature of, say, i6o°, and stirred with 
sticks for about seven minutes, until it becomes moist and sticky. 
It is then too hot to hold long in the hand. It is next rolled for 
two or three minutes on a table until it gets a little twisted, after 
which it h laid out on mats in the sun for about three hours, and 
rolled twice during that time, always in the sun. It is then again 
placed in the pans at the same heat as before, and worked with 
sticks until it becomes too hot to hold. It is then stuffed as tight 
as can be into canvas bags; the mouth of the bag is tied up, 
and the bag beaten with a flat, heavy stick to consolidate the mass, 
and so it is left for the night. Next morning it is taken out of the 
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bags and worked with sticks as before in the pans for nine hours 
without intermission. During this last process the green colour is 
produced, and the tea is made. The following are the kinds into 
which green tea is sorted 1, ends; 2, young Hyson ; 3, Hyson; 
4, gunpowder ; 5, dust ; 6, imperial The indigenous or hybrid plant 
makes the best black tea, and the plant produced from seed 
originally imported from China the best green tea. 

£ The tea is now, after another drying over charcoal fires, packed 
in boxes lined with lead, containing from 80 lbs. to 100 lbs. each, 
and sent down to the Calcutta market, where, as a rule, it is disposed 
of by public auction, and fetches from (according to quality) is. to 
2S. per lb. J 

Cinchona. — The cinchona plantations in Darjiling were com- 
menced by Government about 1862, and have now attained a point 
which promises success. The chief plantation is at Rangbi, near the 
Station, in a long, narrow Himalayan valley. After more or less 
doubt and disappointment, the plantation began to thrive in 1867-68; 
and by 1875 there were about 2000 acres of Government cinchona 
plantations, in which the trees were from four to thirty feet high, 
according to their age. The total number of trees planted out 
between 1864 and 31st March 1875 (excluding those still in the 
nurseries) amounted to 3, 285,592. The varieties of cinchona which 
flourish best are Cinchona saccirubra and C. calisaya, but as yet there 
is but little of the latter. There is also an experimental plantation at 
Nanklau, which consists mainly of C. officinalis, a species which had 
not been found to prosper at Rangbi. 

The experimental cultivation of ipecacuanha has been attempted 
on the lower spurs near Ddij fling, and also on the level land below. 
The experiment is still in its infancy, but it promises well. 

Botanical Garden at Rangarun. — The following account of 
the Botanical Garden, which is now (1876) in process of being 
established in the neighbourhood of Darjiling Station, is condensed 
from the Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette of 12th April 1876. 

In a Minute by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, dated 14th 
September 1875, & is stated that 4 the time has come when a 
Botanical Garden should be established at or near Darjiling, for the 
cultivation of plants, shrubs, and trees suitable to the soil and 
climate of the eastern Himalayas. Rich as are the hills around D£r- 
j fling in many beautiful sorts of trees, they are yet destitute of one of 
the most remarkable natural orders of the Himalayan region, namely, 
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the Coniferae, — the cedars, firs, pines, larches, spruces, cypresses, 
and others, which are such usual and striking objects in other parts 
of the mountainous country. The culture of these various and 
noble species has to a slight extent been commenced at Darjiling, 
and will, I hope, be carried on perseveringly. The culture of many 
species of the Rhododendron genus, which are found in such magni- 
ficence in the higher parts of Ddrj fling District and of the neigh- 
bouring State of Sikkim, is scarcely undertaken at all at Darjiling, 
though it doubtless might be begun there under extraordinary 
advantages. The Erythrina, and other flowering trees and shrubs 
which already grow there, might be cultivated yet more extensively. 
The growth of a large tea industry in the surrounding Districts, the 
approach of the railway, the proximity of the cinchona plantations, 
the presence of the headquarters of the Forest Department of 
Bengal during several months in each year, and other material 
causes combine to afford encouragement for an undertaking of this 
description on the part of Government, and to promise the success- 
ful issue of such efforts as might be made for the advancement of 
practical science and for the public benefit. 

‘Thus many botanical experiments of much value might be, and 
ought to be, carried out in Ddrj fling District, a locality so highly 
favoured by nature, if a good site were available. It is not, however, 
easy to find such a spot After examining possible sites in various 
directions and at various altitudes in these hills, 1 arrive at the con- 
clusion that the place known as the Rangarun Gardens affords quite 
the best site for the purposes above indicated. It is situated on a 
slope at the lower edge of the great forest which clothes the Sinchal 
mountain; its altitude of about 6000 feet, somewhat lower than that 
of Ddrj fling (7000 feet), constitutes an advantage ; its distance, six 
miles from Ddrj fling, is convenient; it is easily accessible from the 
road between Dirjfling and the cinchona plantations at Rangbf ; it 
has an excellent soil, watered during most months of the year by 
running streams ; it has trees of the Conifers order, planted some 
years ago, cfhd already flourishing. It is therefore proved by ex- 
periment to be well suited to one of the main objects of our 
botanical culture. 7 : ' . . TT- {CiL-LLNLL- 

In accordance with instructions contained in the Minute of the 
Lieutenant-Governor from which these quotations have been ex- 
tracted, the buildings erected by the Cinchona Department, together 
with about 500 acres of land immediately adjoining, were reserved • 
vol. x. m 
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, , fo , botanical purposes, the whole having previously 

by Government ior u r i rood and 4 

be ,„ Government property^ Of ^ vesems . and placed 

poles were me u , r -phe remainder, which has been 

SSed"^ ££ — « ■ »»^ o 

. -p'„ r the repairs of the existing buildings, Us. 2000 

f £ l " ) were allowed by the Lieutenant-Governor from ‘ Prav.ncu .1 

Services ; ’ and — 

(£ S oo) was required to def ray all k— ^ ^ was 

in«t«Xm”e°bal»er«o the credit of the Local I»P~t 

Jhe sole control of the Commissioner of the Division, by whom 
charges may be fixed for the admission of visitors, and for the sale 
“ etc. to individuals. The Commissioner, however, will 
exercise his control through the Deputy-Commissioner of Ddrjilmg 

D NEWSfAPERS-Only one newspaper is published in the District- 
m MrjUins News- with a circulation in .871, as reported by 
the Deputy-Commissioner, of about 150 copies. This journal is 
parted in English, and is published mainly in the interests of the 
tea planters Attached to the newspaper is a branch press for 
ordinary printing in English. No vernacular printing presses 

t3 C Income 6 — The net amount of income tax realized in Darjiling' 
District in 1870-71, under the provisions of the Income Tax Act of 
that year, by which a rate of 3$ per cent, was levied on all incomes 
of X per annum and upwards, was £ 9 1 ^. od Allowing a 
?air margin for cost of collection, this would make up a total ol 
about 40,000, as representing the whole of the incomes exceeding 
£t 0 a'year. This, however, is no criterion of the income of the 
District as much of the profits of manufacture were assessed else- 
where. Most of the tea companies, for instance, paid* income tax 
In Calcutta, where their chief offices are situated. In the following 
year xS 7 t I the income tax was reduced to one-third of its former 
rate" and the minimum of incomes liable to assessment was raised 
to annum. In that year the net amount of income tax 

- ^Revenue "and Expenditure.— I have been furnished by the 
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Deputy-Commissioner with balance sheets of Darjiling for the years 
1840-41, 1850-51, and 1870-71. Owing, however, to successive 
changes in the area of the District since the transfer of the sanatarium 
by the Riji of Sikkim in 1835, these tables are useless for compara- 
tive purposes ; and as they also disclose omissions in certain points, 
the totals do not represent the total revenue and expenditure of the 
years to which they refer. The tables on p. 180 for the two earlier 
years are printed as furnished by the Deputy-Commissioner, materials 
not being available to fill up the omissions. The table for 1870-71, 
given on p. 181, 1 have endeavoured to make as accurate as possible 
by the addition of various items, such as police, jails, post office, 
education, etc., from the Departmental Reports for that year. In 
1840-41, at the time when the District consisted merely of the tract 
ceded by the Rajd of Sikkim, corresponding to the limits of the present 
Municipality, the revenue was, according to the Deputy-Commissioner, 
only ^472, 8s. od., while the expenditure amounted to ^31x5, 
4s. od. In 1850-51, just after the annexation of the tardi , and of 
the remainder of the hills west of the Tisti as far as the eastern 
boundary of Nepal, the revenue was returned at ^4295, 16s. od., and 
the expenditure at ^*6787, 4s. od. In 1870-71 the District as at 
present constituted, including the hill tract east of the Tfst& annexed 
from Bhutdn at the close of the war of 1864, possessed a total 
revenue of ^1^,797, and an expenditure amounting to ^23,869. 

Land Revenue. — The land revenue of Ddrj fling District is de- 
rived from various sources. In the tardi Sub-division, settlements in 
the ordinary way are made with the jotddrs. In the Hills Sub-division, 
the cultivators on Government k/ids lands in the old tract west of 
the Tfsta pay a tax at the rate of Rs. 3 (6s.) per annum for each 
house, and 6 dnnds (gd.) for each bullock ; in the forest reserves, 
the Forest Department charges at the rate of 8 dnnds (is.) a month 
per house, from 1 to 4 dnnds (i|d. to 6d.) for a cow or bullock, and 
from .1*1 to 6 dnnds (2|d. to qd.) for a buffalo. In the Ddling tract 
east of the Tistd, the cultivators pay a poll tax at the rate of Rs. 
2. 8. o (§s.) per adult male, Rs. 2 (4s.) per adult female, and 6 
dnnds (9d.) per head of cattle. Tea lands are either held under 
grants for 99 years at quit rents, or freehold under the Fee-Simple 
Rules of 1862, or under rent-paying cultivating leases for a term of 
30 years. ' S yf ■ ■ PC . 

In 1841, the first year for which records are available, the 

[Sentence continued on page 182, 







Balance Sheet of 


Revenue. 


1. Land Revenue, 

2. Stamps, 

3. Law and justice, 

4. Post Office, 

5. Political, . 

6. Funds, 

7. Premiums, etc., 

8. Miscellaneous, 


Total Revenue, 


Darjiling District for 1840-41. 


Expenditure. 


£° 0 0 I 

11 10 o j 

12 4 0 

314 8 o 
12 12 o 

^2 2 O 

6 l o 0 


1, General Department, 

2, Post Office, 


Total Expenditure, 


Balance Sheet of Darjiling District for 1850-51- 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


r. Land Revenue, 

2. Excise, 

3. Stamps, 

4. Law and Justice, 

5. Police, 

6. Ferry, 

7. Post Office,* 

8. Political, , 


Total Revenue, 


1. General Department, 

2. Post Office, 

3. Interest, 

4. Pension, 


Total Expenditure, 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


1. Land Revenue, 

2. Excise, 

3. Stamps, 

4. Law and Justice, . . 

5. Interest, Waste Lands, 

6. Waste Lands Purchase Money, 

7. ^Income Tax (net), 

8. Registration, 

9. *Jail Manufactures, . 

ro. *Post Office, 

11. Municipal Funds, 1 , . 

12. Local Funds, 


^6,001 10 

0 1 

1. Land Revenue, 2 

1,478 16 

O ; 

2. Stamps, 

i,3S9 12 

O j 

3. Law and Justice, 

203 12 

0 I 

4. Assessed Taxes, 

334 4 

O 1 

5. Pensions, . 

171 18 

O 

6. Political, . 

978 6 

0 

7. Administration, 

8 

0 

S. Registration, 

10 0 

6 

9. * Pol ice, 

L543 18 

3 

10. * Jails, 

6,640 10 

0 

; 11. * Education, 

iS 8 

0 

I 12. *Post Office, 


^Medical and Vacc: 
^Ecclesiastical, 
Municipal Funds, 
Local Funds, 


Total Revenue, 


Total Expenditure, 


Balance Sheet of Darjiling District for 1870-71. 


1 These make up the receipts from the Improvement and Municipal Funds. The two funds,^ although separate, 
in the Deputy-Commissioner’s office, but are entered under the one heading, 4 Municipal Fund. 5 

2 This item probably includes salaries of covenanted servants, and of subordinate judicial and executive officers. 
* Items marked * are taken from the different Departmental Reports for 1870-71. 




are not distinguished 
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Sentence continued from page 1 7 9-1 ’ , , 

number of estates borne on the District rent-roll was 23. owned by 
the same number of registered proprietors or co-parceners, paying a 
total land revenue of ^nS> or an average payment of s. 50 °t 
At. by each proprietor. By 1850, the number of estates had 
increased to' 799, and the individual proprietors or co-parceners to 
805 ; total land revenue, ^2853, 10s. od. ; average land revenue paid 
by each estate, Rs. 35. n. o ox £$, IIS - ; average payment y 
each individual proprietor or co-parcener, Rs. 3 5. 7 - ° or £$, 10s. xo s d. 
In 1870-71, the total number of estates amounted to 931, held by 
1109 individual proprietors or co-parceners; total land revenue, 
£6001, 1 os. od. ; average land revenue paid by each estate, 
Rs. 64. 8. o or £6, 9s. od. ; average payment by each individual 
proprietor or co-parcener, Rs. 54 - r. 6 or £5, Ss. 2d. 

Judicial. — In 1839, and also in 1850, there was but one magis- 
terial and one revenue and civil court in the District; m i860 and 
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establishment ; and an average of Rs. 368 a month, or ^ 44 1 2S - °d* 
a year, for contingencies and all other expenses. The total cost of 
the regular police of Darjiling District in 1872, amounted to 
Rs. 4161. 10. 8 a month, or ^4994 for the year, of which ^4 2 9 2 
was paid out of Imperial, and ^702 out of Municipal revenue. 
Total strength of the force, 213 men of all ranks. The area of 
Darjiling District, as returned to me by the Boundary Commis- 
sioner, is 1234 square miles; and the population, as ascertained 
by the Census of 1872, is 94,712 souls. According to these 
figures, there is one policeman to every 579 square miles of the 
District area, and one to every 445 persons of the population. 
The cost of maintaining the force is equal to a charge of Rs. 40. 7. 6 
or ^4, os. ii|d. per square mile of area, and to Rs. o. 8. 5 or 
is. ofd. per head of the population. No separate municipal force 
is maintained in Ddrj fling District, the regular police performing 
also municipal duties, and a proportion of the cost being charged 
against the Municipality. In 1872 this proportion amounted to 
^702, or a fraction under one-seventh of the entire amount. 

The Report of the Inspector-General of Police for the year 1872 
returns only 5 rural police or village watchmen, maintained a.t an 
estimated total cost of Rs. 240, or £24. Each of these village 
watchmen had, on an average, the charge of 57 houses. 

Criminal Statistics. — -During the year 1872, 406 ‘cognisable 7 
cases were reported to the police, of which 54 were discovered to 
be false. Convictions were obtained in 146 cases, or 41*47 per 
cent, of the * true 7 cases; the proportion of true cases being 1 
to every 269 of the population, and the proportion of cases which 
resulted in convictions being 1 to every 648 of the population. Of 
‘ non-eogmsable ’ cases, 244 were instituted, in which 294 persons 
appeared before the court; of whom 95 or 32*31 per cent, were 
convicted, the proportion of persons convicted being 1 to every 996 
of the population. 

The following details of the number of cases and of convictions, 
etc., for different crimes and offences in 1872, are taken from the 
Report of the Inspector-General of Police for that year. The ‘ cog- 
nisable ’ cases were as follow : — Class I. Offences against State, 
public tranquillity, safety, and justice — Offences against public 
justice, 6 cases and 6 convictions, 7 persons tried and 6 convicted ; 
rioting or unlawful assembly, 2 cases and 2 convictions, 19 persons 
tried and 17 convicted; personating public servant or soldier, 1 
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case but no conviction, 2 persons tried. Class II. Serious offences 
against the person — Murder, 1 case but no conviction, 2 persons 
tried; attempt at murder, 1 case, no conviction, 1 person tried; 
rape, 4 cases and 1 conviction, 3 persons tried and 1 convicted; 
attempt at or abetment of suicide, 1 case and 1 conviction, 1 person 
tried and convicted ; grievous hurt, 3 cases, 2 persons tried, but no 
conviction; kidnapping or abduction, 2 cases, 2 persons tried, no 
conviction ; criminal force to public servant or woman, or in attempt 
to commit theft or wrongfully confine, 5 cases and 1 conviction, 1 
person tried and convicted. Class III. Serious offences against 
person and property, or against property only — Dakditi or gang 
robbery, 1 case, 1 2 persons tried, none convicted ; robbery in dwell- 
ing-house, 1 case and r conviction, .1 person tried and convicted ; 
robbery on the highway between sunset and sunrise, 1 case, 1 person 
tried, not convicted ; other robberies, 1 case and 1 conviction, 2 
persons tried and convicted ; serious mischief and cognate offences, 
12 cases, 3 persons tried, none convicted; lurking house-trespass 
or housebreaking with intent to commit an offence, or having made 
preparation for hurt, 4 cases and 2 convictions, 5 persons tried and 
2 convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against the person — Wrong- 
ful restraint or confinement, 9 cases and 3 convictions, 10 persons 
tried and 5 convicted ; doing a rash act causing hurt or endangering 
life, 1 case, 1 person tried, not convicted. Class V. Minor offences 
against property — Lurking house-trespass or housebreaking, 4 cases 
and 2 convictions, 3 persons tried and 2 convicted ; theft of cattle, 
25 cases and 5 convictions, 14 persons tried and 7 convicted; ordi- 
nary theft, 230 cases and 68 convictions, 155 persons tried and 105 
convicted; criminal breach of trust, 15 cases and 1 conviction, 5 
persons tried and 3 convicted; receiving stolen property, 4 cases 
and 3 convictions, 15 persons tried and 14 convicted; criminal 
house-trespass, 10 cases and x conviction, 10 persons tried and 4 
convicted; breaking closed receptacle, 1 case and 1 conviction, 1 
person tried and convicted. Class VI* Other offences not specified 
above — Vagrancy and bad character, 1 case, 1 person *ried, not 
convicted ; offences against religion, 1 case, no conviction ; offences 
against the excise laws, 14 cases, 12 convictions, 19 persons 
tried and 15 convicted; public and local nuisances, 34 cases and 
27 convictions, 37 persons tried and 32 convicted; other special 
and local laws cognisable by the police, 9 cases and 7 convictions, 
12 persons tried and 11 convicted. The total number of persons 




actually tried in 4 cognisable ’ cases was 351, of whom 232 or 66*09 
per cent, were convicted — 228 summarily by the magistrate, and 4 
by the Sessions Judge. 

The number of cases instituted, and of persons tried and convicted 
in 6 non-cognisable J cases during 1872 is returned as follows:— 
Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, etc. — Offences 
against public justice, 1 case, 2 persons tried, and both convicted; 
offences by public servants, 5 cases, 9 persons tried, and 5 con- 
victed ; false evidence, false complaints and claims, 4 cases, 8 per- 
sons tried and 3 convicted; forgery or fraudulently using forged 
documents, 1 case, 2 persons tried, none convicted. Class II. 
Serious offences against the person — nil \ Class III. Serious offences 
against property — Extortion, 1 case, 2 persons tried, none con- 
victed. Class IY. Minor offences against the person — Hurt, 
number of cases not mentioned, 3 persons tried and all convicted ; 
criminal force, 129 cases, 176 persons tried and 40 convicted. Class 
Y. Minor offences against property — Cheating, 10 cases, 13 persons 
tried and 8 convicted ; criminal misappropriation of property, 7 
cases, 8 persons tried and all convicted ; criminal breach of trust 
by public servants, bankers, etc., 2 cases, 2 persons tried and 1 
convicted; simple mischief, 10 cases, 15 persons tried and 4 con- 
victed, Class VI. Other offences not specified above — Offences 
relating to marriage, 27 cases, 5 persons tried and 1 convicted; 
defamation, 5 cases, 4 persons tried and 1 convicted ; intimidation 
and insult, 9 cases, 10 persons tried and 3 convicted; public and 
local nuisances, 2 cases, 3 persons tried and 2 convicted ; offences 
under chapter xviii., xx., xxi., and xxii. of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 19 cases, 19 persons tried and 4 convicted; offences under 
chapter xv. of the Criminal Procedure Code, 5 cases, 5 persons 
tried and all convicted. Offences under special laws not cognisable 
by police — Cattle trespass, 2 cases, 3 persons tried, none convicted ; 
relative to prostitutes, 5 cases, 5 persons tried and all convicted. 

Excluding the 54 false cases, the total number of ‘ cognisable ’ 
and 4 non-cognisable ’ cases investigated in Darjiling District in 
1872 was 596, in which 645 persons were tried, and 327 persons 
convicted ; proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 50*69 
per cent, or one person convicted of an offence for every 289 of the 
District population. ' l . 

Jail Statistics. — There is only one jail in Darjiling, namely, the 
District jail at the Station. The following statistics of the jail 
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case but no cr-* Ddrj fling District for the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 
against the compiled from a return specially prepared for me by the 
tried; at'tor-General of Jails. The figures for the first two named 
ra ,v d.rs must be regarded with caution, and taken as only approximat- 
ing to correctness. Owing to defects in the original returns which 
cannot now be remedied, prisoners in some cases appear to have 
been returned twice over. Since 1870, an improved form of pre- 
paring the returns has been introduced, and the figures- for that 
year may be taken as absolutely correct 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Darjiling jail was 40, the 
total number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners admitted 
during the year being 488. The discharges were as follow : — Trans- 
ferred, 25 ; released, 453 ; died, 5 ; executed, 6 : total, 489. In 
1860-61, the jail returns show a daily average of 43 prisoners, the 
total number of prisoners admitted during the year being 390. 
The discharges were — Transferred, 5 ; released, 378 ; escaped, 2 ; 
died, 2 : total, 387. In 1870, the daily average jail population 
was 61, the total number of prisoners admitted during the year 
being 227. The discharges were— Transferred, 6 ; released, 229; 
escaped, 2 ; died, 1 ; executed, 1 : total, 239. With regard to 
the health of the jail, I gather that in 1857-58 the proportion of 
prisoners admitted into hospital amounted to 250 per cent., and 
the deaths to 12*50 per cent, of the average prison population ; in 
1860-61 the admissions into hospital amounted to 286*04 per cent, 
and the deaths to 4*65 per cent of the daily average of prisoners; in 
1870 the admissions into hospital fell to 57*37 per cent, and the 
death-rate to 1 *64 per cent, of the average jail population. 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in the Darjiling 
jail, including rations, establishment, hospital charges, contingencies, 
and all other charges except the prison police guard (which 
is included in the general police budget of the District), amounted 
in 1857-58 to Rs. 64. 15. 7 or ^6, 9s. nd. per head; in 1860-61, 
to Rs, 64. 2. it or J6, 8s. 4d. ; and in 1870, to Rs.*ioi. 2. o or 
jQio, 2s. 3d. per head. The cost of the prison police guard in 1870 
amounted to an average of Rs. 26. 15. 9 or £2, 13s, n|d. per 
head, making a gross total charge to Government of Rs. 128. 1. 9 
or ^12, 16s, 2|d. per head. The Inspector-General of Jails, in his 
Report for 1870, returns the total cost of the Darjiling jail, includ- 
^ ing police guard, repairs, eta, at ^848, 17s. 6d. Excluding the cost 
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of the police guard, which is included in the general police budget of 
the District, the cost of the jail amounted to ^648, ns. 6d. 

Prison industries have been carried on in the Darjiling jail for a 
number of years past, but they have as yet contributed little or 
nothing towards the maintenance of the prisoners. In 1860-61 the 
receipts arising from the sale of jail manufactures amounted to 
jQi 3, 9s. 3'|d., and the charges to £4, 16s. od., leaving a surplus, 
or profit, of 13s. 3^d. ; average earning per prisoner engaged 
in manufactures, Us. 8. 10. 7, or 17s. 4d. In 1870 the total credits 
arising from jail manufactures amounted to ^328, 18s. 4d., and 
the total debits to ^318, 17s. 9J&, leaving an excess of credits over 
debits, or a profit, of Rs. 100. 4. 3, or £10, os. 6Jd. ; estimated profit 
per prisoner engaged in manufactures, Rs. 16. 11. 4, or £1, 13s. 3d. 

In 1872 the statistics of the jail were as follows: — The daily 
average number of civil prisoners in jail was 0*62 ; under-trial 
prisoners, 2*94; labouring convicts, 46*677 and non-labouring con- 
victs, 1*33: total, 51*56, of whom 1*12 were females. These 
figures give one prisoner always in jail to every 1837 of the popula- 
tion. The deaths in 1872 amounted to 2, or 3*85 per cent, of the 
average prison population. The total cost of the jail in 1872, 
excluding public works and manufacture department, was ^695, 
4s. 2d., or an average of Rs. 133. n. 1 or ^13, 7s. 4§d. per head 
of the jail population. The Inspector -General of Jails states 
that this jail is necessarily a very expensive one, both because it is 
small, and because the cost of everything is greater in the hills. 
The results of prison industries during the year were as follow : — 
The total credits amounted to ^202, os. 6d., and the debits to 
^279, 18s. 6d., leaving an excess of debits over credits, or a loss, 
for the year of ^77, 18s. od. Out of the 46*67 labouring prisoners, 
24*32 were employed in manufactures, the remainder being engaged 
in prison duties, or were in hospital, or were weak and old and 
unable to labour. The prisoners actually employed in remunera- 
tive labour were employed in gardening and stone-breaking. 

Educational Statistics. — Education in Darjiling District has 
hitherto been in a very backward state, and it is only within the last 
few years that any progress has been made at all. In 1856-57, and 
also in 1860-61, the only school in the District receiving Government 
aid was the English School at the Station, attended in the former 
year by 33, and in the latter year by only, x 6. pupils. In 1856-57 
Government contributed ^103, 16s. 8d., and in 1860-61, 2s. od.,. 
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important educational estamismucm m u,. — *. ~ - 

School, an establishment of the Church of England for providing 
education for European and Eurasian children. In 1870-71 it con- 
tained a total of 38 pupils; the Government grant m aid amounted 
to /'28c, 12s. od., and the fees, subscriptions, etc., to i, 55 6 . T ° s - ° a - 
In the same year the 16 aided vernacular schools were attended by 
428 pupils; amount of Government grant, ^119, 5 * 8d - > lees> 

subscriptions, etc., £U> *8s- 5 d - . • 

Since 1871, there has been a considerable development both m 
the number of schools and in the attendance, as well as m the 
proportion of the cost borne by the public in the shape of fees, 
subscriptions, etc. At the end of 1872-73 there were altogether 
29 schools in the District, namely, x higher-class English school 
—the St. Paul’s School -3 middle schools, 23 lower schools, ! 
normal, and x girls’ school. These 29 schools were attended on the 
31st March 1873 by 723 pupils, the monthly average for the year 
having been 788. The Government contribution for these schools 
amounted to ^667, 10s. 7 4 , and the sum derived from fees, sub- 
scriptions, etc., to ^1076, 38. 64 , making a total of £1743, t#*™- 
The total expenditure on the schools was 3 s - od - e 

tohlr- on n. 10 1 exhibits the details of each class of schools for the 


Return of Schools in Darjiling District for the Years 1856-57, 1860-61, and 1870 71. 
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,, mL „; ncd in the reports of 
Report is a summary of Macfarlane of the 

the Deputy-Commissioner and of the Kov. 

Presbyterian Mission. School was started in 

Its emciency, m gm. u T . school sent up four candidates 

rvSrii'IW were added to the list me scnooi&cxxt 
JtST—i-k. of the Calcutta Umvo.ty, of .tom 
onlv one passed. The head-master reports that the average attend- 
»c« of pupils is no. so largo as might b. expected, m consequence 
of many boys going to England at the age o 13 or 14. , 

< Government District School.— Tins had been a middic-class 
Fnelish school, but it was abolished. It was attended chiefly by the 
children of the native Government clerks and other Bengalis resident 
in Ddrifling, whereas it was the desire of Government to make the 
school attractive to boys belonging to the hill tribes ; and ultima e y 
it was split up into two, described by the Deputy-Commissioner as 
“ one a boarding-school for Bhutids and Lepchds, and the othei a 
aided school of a nondescript character, mainly intended for Beng s 
and Hindustanis.” The old school-house has been made ov« to t ie 
boarding-school, together with a grant of Rs. 150 U> 5 ) 

Out of this, the head-master receives Rs. 100 (£10) a month ^ 
the remainder is supposed to be given m stipends of s. 5 ( •) 

a month each to six boarders, besides providing for contingencies 
At first two Lepchd boarders came, afterwards three BhEtids but it 
is doubtful if all five were ever at the school together On the 31st 
March 1873 there were seven boys on the rolls, of whom four were 
Bhutids and three Bengalis. These seven hoys are reported to be 
in the primary stage of education, and it has been found impossible 
to prevent the Lepchd hoys from running away whenever they please, 
on the plea chiefly that they wish to see their wives. 
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* Middle-Class English School* — Rs. 40 (£4) a month of the 
original grant was set aside for an English school. One of the clerks 
in the Deputy-Commissioner’s office gets Rs. 31 0 ^ 3 ? 2S - 0< **) a 
month for teaching the boys English for two hours a day ; from this 
sum he pays an assistant Rs. 5 (ios.). The remaining Rs. 9 (18s.) 
goes for contingencies. A mumhi is kept, who is paid from the fees, 
the rate of which varies, according to the circumstances of each boy, 
from Rs. 1. 3. o (2s. 4J&) to 3 annas (4I&), except in the Persian 
class, where all the students pay Rs. 1. 3. o (2s. 4|d). The subjects 
taught in this school are English and Persian ; and in the boarding- 
school English alone. 

£ Aided Middle English School. — There was a school of this 
class at Baghdokrd, which in March 1873 had 21 boys on its rolls. 

It received a Government grant of Rs. 14 (£1, 8s. od.), the requisite 
amount of local subscription being provided by the secretary of the 
school. Owing to this gentleman’s death and the consequent cessa- 
tion of his subscription, the school was closed subsequent to the 
end of the year under review. The Deputy-Commissioner writes as 
follows regarding this school : — “ I need scarcely say that the standard 
of the school was not very high, but such as it was, it conferred a 
great benefit on the jotddrs of the tardj a class of yeomen among 
whom I think it most desirable to encourage education of a some- 
what higher kind than that given in primary schools. I regret, 
therefore, that the school is for the present closed. I am, however, 
trying to get some of the leading jotddrs in the neighbourhood to 
take up the work, and I hope that other Anglo-vernacular and middle 
schools of an unambitious character will be started during the next 
cold season.” 

‘Primary Schools, — All the primary schools in this District are 
at present under the Rev. Mr, Macfarlane of the Presbyterian 
Mission, who receives a monthly allowance of Rs. 175 {£17, 
10s. od.), and in addition to this, a sum of Rs. 1200 (£’120) has 
lately been made over to him from the pdthsdld grant for the District. 
The balance*o£ the grant is to be spent on schools in the tardi Mr. 
Macfarlane had, before the close of the year under review, started 
5 new pdihsdlds under the Government orders of the 30th September. 
On the 31st March he had altogether 25 schools (with 613 pupils 
on the rolls), one of which is a school for girls, and another a 
normal school. Of the 613 pupils, 557 were boys and 56 girls. 

Thirty- two girls were taught in the boys’ schools; the remaining 24 * 
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, 11 e i.y.p qenarate girls’ school. The languages taught 

were on the rohs of the separate^j ^ ^ Roman charact er, 

in these schools are Ben a , 5 . - it t ivTacfurlane’s 

,ml Leochd The following are quotations fiom Mi Madarlanes 

“ “7 c 3»e' 

«. ■» '"““mdttrSVoT c“7”f ibom 

have been es.ab- 

?.V h , e “S blever, that by *. end of tbi, ye« some 

r hi *■ -* - r f7 th ? r- - 

57t"^'e “7 e^imces, and 

7 “I« as soon as they can dis.inBnish ^ 
cheen are employed to look after their parents flocks, and the 
teachers find it, as a rule, exceedingly hard work to collect hal 
a dozen of them and keep them regularly at school. Again, on 
the tea plantations, from the end of March till the beginning o: 
November, a little boy with scarcely strength enough to cany wo 
or three strs on his back gets Rs. 3 (6s.) a month m wages so tha 
du rhm that period the plantation schools are almost entirely de- 
serted" • AH that the hill people care for their boys to learn are 
the merest elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. It is so 
easy to learn to read and write Hindi, that a sharp boy acquires a 
fair knowledge of both by the time he has gone through the Hindi 
primer. Accordingly we find that many boys, as soon as they have 
gone through the primer, consider their education finished. Ihey 
can read and write to their own and their parents’ satisfaction, and 

that is all they care for.” 
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Girls’ School* — -There is only one girls’ school in the District, 
and the existence of this is chiefly owing to Miss Macfarlanes energy 
and perseverance. The Nepilis, we are told, think the idea of 
educating girls quite absurd. “ Some encouraging symptoms, 
writes Mr. Macfarlane, “have appeared, as a number of lads. who 
were trained in the normal school have begun teaching their sisters 
since they became teachers.” 

c Mr. Macfarlane employs three sub-inspectors in looking after the 
mission schools. One looks after the schools in the iciT&i , another 
inspects the schools round Ddrj fling, and the third those round 
about Karsidng.’ 

Postal Statistics.— A considerable increase has taken place in 
the use of the post office within the past few years. Between 1861-62, 
the earliest year for which trustworthy statistics are available, and 
1870-71, the total number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and books 
has increased from 100,833 to 147,498, or by upwards of 46 per cent 
The number of letters, etc. despatched from the District increased 
from 66,070 in 1861-62, to 94,31 1 in 1865-66. I have not been 
able to obtain a return of the letters, etc. despatched in 1870-71. 
The total postal receipts (exclusive of sale of postage stamps) has 
increased from ^500, 8s. 2d. in 1861-62, to ^£154$ l8s - 3 d - 1 have 

been unable to obtain any information as to the amount derived in any 
year from the sale of postage stamps. The postal expenditure 
amounted to ^596, 17s, od. in 1861-62, and to is. 6d. in 

1870-71. The following table, exhibiting the postal statistics of the 
District for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, is compiled 
from a return specially furnished to me by the Director-General of 
Post. Offices 
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Administrative Divisions. — For administrative purposes, Darjil- 
ing District is divided into the two following Subdivisions. The popu- 
Iationfigures are derived from statements i A and i B in the Appendix 
to the Census Report of 1S72. The Administrative Statistics are 
taken from the special report furnished by the Collector in 1870-71: — 
The Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision, comprising the whole 
of the hills portion of the District, contained in 1872 an area of 
960 square miles, and a population of 46,727 souls, inhabiting 7753 
houses. Out of the total subdivisional population, 29,129 — namely, 
17,569 males, and 11,560 females— or 62*3 per cent, were Hindus ; 
proportion of males in the total Hindu population, 60*3 per cent. The 
Muhammadans numbered 754 males, and 273 females; total, 1027, 
or 2*2 per cent, of the subdivisional population*; proportion of males 
in total Musalmdn population, 73*4 per cent. The Buddhists re- 
turned in the Census tables numbered 791 males, and 577 females; 
total, 1368, or 2*9 per cent, of the subdivisional population ; propor- 
tion of males in total Buddhists, 57-8 per cent. Christians— 307 
males, and 237 females; total, 544, or 1*2 per cent of the subdivi- 
sional population; proportion of males in total Christians, 56*4 per 
cent. The remaining population, consisting of people belonging to 
£ other 7 denominations and not classified separately in the Census 
Report, is returned as numbering 7954 males, and 6705 females ; 
total, 14,659, or 31*4 per cent, of the subdivisional population ; pro- 
portion of males in total c other ’ population, 54*3 per cent. Popula- 
tion of all religions, 27,375 males, and 19,352 females; total, 46,727. 
Proportion of males in total subdivisional population, 58-6 per cent.; 
average density of the population, 49 per square mile; average number 
of houses per square mile, 8 ; average number of persons per house, 
6*0. The separate cost of maintaining die subdivisional courts and 
police force of 187 men in 1870-71 is returned by the Deputy- 
Commissioner at ^5791, 2s. od. 

The Tarai Subdivision contained in 1872 a total area of 274 
square miles, and a population of 47,985 souls, inhabiting xi,m 
houses. The Hindus numbered 21,612 males, and 19/590 females ; 
total, 40,702, or 84'8 per cent, of the subdivisional population ; pro- 
portion of males in total Hindus, 53*1 per cent. The Muhammadans 
numbered 2812 males, and 2409 females ; total, 5221, or 10*9 per 
cent of the subdivisional population ; proportion of males in total 
Musalmdn population, 53*9 per cent. The Christian population 
numbered 1 1 males and 1 female. Other denominations, males 1247, 
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and females 803 ; total, 2050, or 4*3 per cent, of the subdivisional 
population; proportion of males in total 4 other J population, 60*8 
per cent. Population of all religions, males 25,682, and females 
22,303 ; total, 47,985; proportion of males in total subdivisional 
population, 53*5 per cent; average density of the population, 175 
per square mile; average number of houses per square mile, 41 ; 
average number of inmates per house, 4*3. The separate cost of 
maintaining the subdivisional courts and establishments, together 
with the police force of 30 men, in 1870-71, is returned by the 
Deputy-Commissioner at ^£1123. 

Meteorology.- — The year may be divided into three seasons — 
winter from November to February, spring from March till the end 
of May, and summer or rainy season from June till the end of 
October. Ddrj fling is one of the stations which have been selected 
to return special data to the Meteorological Department. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs have been compiled from the Annual Reports of 
the Meteorological Department to the Government of Bengal for the 
years 1871 and 1872. The elevation of the Ddrj fling station, which 
is situated on the spur of the ridge, is returned at 6941 feet. The 
Meteorological Department returns the following as the day highest 
maximum, lowest minimum, and mean monthly temperatures at this 
station, in the years 1871 and 1872: — In 1871 — January, highest 
maximum, 6 2'o°; lowest minimum, 30*2°; monthly mean, 437V 
February, max. 63*0°; min. 32*2°; mean, 46*1°. March, max. 
72*0°; min. 32*2°; mean, 48*2°. April, max. 69*0°; min. 43*4°; 
mean, 55*9°. May, max. 73*0° ; rain. 43*4; mean, 58*8°. June, 
max. 78*0°; min. 55*2°; mean, 63*4°. July, max. 75*0°; min. 56*2°; 
mean, 63*1°. August, max. 73*0°; min. 57*2° ; mean, 63*2. Sep- 
tember, max. 76*0°; min. 52*2°; mean, 6i'2°. October, max. 73*0° ; 
min. 44*4° ; mean, 58*4°. November, max. 64*0°; min. 39*2°; 
mean, 49*4°. December, max. 58-0°; min. 33*2°; mean, 43*9°. 
In 1872— January, max. 6o*o° ; min. 29*0° ; mean, 42*5°. February, 
max. 6i*o° ; min. 29*0°; mean, 42*2°. March, max. 70*0°; min. 
35*2°; men.!?, 53*5°. April, max. 71*0°; min. 41*2°; mean, 56*1°. 
May, max. 75*0°; min, 49*1°; mean, 59*9°. June, max. 74*0°; 
min, 55*2° ; mean, 61*9°. July, max. 75*0°; min. 56*2°; mean, 
63*0°. August, max. 74*0°; min, 57*2°; mean, 63*7°. September, 
max. 76*0°; min. 54*2°; mean, 61*5°, October, max. 70*0°; min. 
45*0°; mean, 57*0°. November, max, 69*0°; min, 37*0°; mean, 
5i'S°. December, max, 67*0°; min. 34*0°; mean, 47*2°, 
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The following were the maximum, minimum, and mean readings 
of the nocturnal grass radiation thermometer in the same years : — 
In 1871 — January, maximum, 34*0°; minimum, 27*0°; mean, 30*4°. 
February, max. 42*9° ; min. 28*0° ; mean, 35*8°. March, max. 41*0° ; 
min. 28-0°; mean, 35*6°. April, max. 46*9°; min. 39*0°; mean, 
42 '8°. May, max. 54*8°; min. 40*0°; mean, 47 7 0 . June, max. 
6o*S°; min. 52*8°; mean, 55*8°. July, max. 58*8°; min. 51*8°; 
mean, 56*0°. August, max. 57*8°; min. 50*8°; mean, 55*0°. Sep- 
tember, max. 53 ‘8° ; min. 48*9°; mean, 51*6°. October, max. 51 '8° ; 
min. 39*0°; mean, 44*0°. November, max. 41*9°; min. 35*0° ; 
mean, 38*4°. December, max. 36*0°; min. 27*0°; mean, 31*6°. 
In 1872 — January, max. 35*0°; min. 24*0°; mean, 29*8°. 
February? max. 33*0° ; min. 24*0°; mean, 29*0°. March, max. 
45*9°; min. 30*0°; mean, 40*0°. April, max. 48*9°; min. 38*0°; 
mean, 43*5°. May, max. 53*8°; min. 43 '9°; mean, 51 '8°. June, 
max. 5 6 ‘8° ; min. 50*9° ; mean, 54*5°. July, max. 57*8° ; min. 50*9° ; 
mean, 54*9°. August, max. 57*8° ; min. 53*8° ; mean, 55*5°. Sep- 
tember, max. 54*8° ; mirn 50*9° ; mean, 53*0°. October, max, 54*0° ; 
min. 40*0°; mean, 45*5°. November, max. 45*0° ; min. 33*0°; 
mean, 38*3°. December, max. 36-0°; min. 27*0°; mean, 33*2°. 
The following exhibits the monthly mean temperature at the D&rjii- 
ing observatory for the four years 1868-71 : — January, 42*9°; Feb- 
ruary, 44*5°; March, 50*4°; April, 56*1° ; May, 60*2°; June, 63*3° ; 
July, 63*9°; August, 64*0°; September, 62*1°; October, 58*0°; 
November, 50*2°; December, 44*0°. The averages of the monthly 
mean atmospheric pressures for the five years 1867-71 are as follows : 
— January, 23*334; February, 23*322; March, 23*311; April, 23*326; 
May, 23*273; June, 23*228 ; July, 23*224; August, 23*261 ; Sep- 
tember, 23*322; October, 23*391; November, 23*424; December, 
23*409; mean for the year, 23*320. The foregoing figures only 
refer, of course, to the observatory at Darjiling, situated at an eleva- 
tion of 6941 feet above sea level. I have no returns for the lower 
valleys, or for the tardi Subdivision. The temperature of the tardi > 
however, may be taken as practically the same as that of the 
adjacent District of Jalp&iguri 

The Darjiling hills are noted for their great humidity : accord- 
ing to Dr. Hooker, ‘ Sikkim is the dampest region in the whole 
Himalayas.’ The average annual rainfall, deduced from a series of 
observations extending over a period of from nine to twelve years, 
r- amounts to 126*96 inches. The monthly rainfall for the year 1871 




is returned as follows : — January, nil; February, 078 inches ; March, 
272 inches; April, 3*18 inches ; May, 8*18 inches ; June, 16*83 
inches ; July, 34*94 inches; August, 24*38 inches ; September, 
24*57 inches; October, 0*70 inches; November, 0*72 inches; De- 
cember, nil; total, 117 inches, or 9*96 inches below the average. 
The monthly rainfall in .1872 was— January, 0*36 inches ; February, 
0*50 inches; March, 1*14 inches; April, 4*36 inches; May, 3 7° 
inches; June, 20*54 inches; July, 30*57 inches; August, 21*21 
inches ; September, 14*52 inches; October, 10*56 inches; November 
and December, nil ; total for the year, 107*46 inches, or i 9 ’ 5 ° inches 
below the average. I have no rainfall returns for the tor at. 

Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan Journals (vol. ii. App. F. p. 403), 
states : £ Throughout the greater part of the year the prevailing wind 
is from the south-east, and comes laden with moisture from the 
Bay of Bengal It rises at sunrise, and its vapours are early con- 
densed on the forest of SincMl; billowy clouds rapidly •succeed 
small patches of vapour, which, rolling over to the north side of the 
mountain, are carried north-west over a broad intervening valley 
to Darjiling. There they bank on the east side of the spur, and 
this being partially cleared of wood, the accumulation is slow and is 
always first upon the dumps of trees. Very generally by nine a.m. 
the whole eastern skv, from the top of Darjiling ridge, is enveloped. 
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believe that these places have become more unhealthy than they 
must always have been. Ultimately, the increased cultivation of 
the tarai , entailing the clearance of jungle and rotting vegetation, 
and the drainage of the soil, will undoubtedly produce a great 
change for the better. Some years ago epidemics of small-pox were 
common ; but since the prohibition of the practice of inoculation in 
the District, and the introduction of vaccination, the disease has 
not appeared. Cholera visited Ddrjiling District in 1864, in which 
year the number of deaths was reported to be about 150. It again 
appeared in 187a, but in a mild form ; and again in 1872, when it 
assumed a very virulent shape. Two forms of cattle disease are met 
with in Darjiling : one called Mira ft, the well-known foot and mouth 
disease ; the other here called dosalin , generally known throughout 
Bengal as paschima , and believed to be identical with the rinderpest. 
This latter was very severely felt in 1865, when whole herds died of 
the disease. Since then, the District has been comparatively free 
from it. 

Charitable Dispensaries. — There are two charitable dispen- 
saries in the District, one at Ddrj fling and the other at Karsiang, 
both in the hills division of the District The Ddrjiling dispensary 
was established in 1864, and is under the charge of a sub-assistant 
native surgeon. The total in-door patients treated in 1871 amounted 
to 88, of whom 66 were cured or relieved, 6 were not improved or 
ceased to attend, 14 died, and 2 remained in hospital at the end 
of the year ; proportion of deaths to total treated, 15*90 per cent. ; 
daily average number of sick, 4*0. The out-door patients num- 
bered 2433 ; average daily attendance, 16*76. The prevailing 
diseases were ague, bowel and chest complaints, goitre, rheu- 
matic affections, and skin diseases. The statistics of relief afforded 
by the dispensary in 1872 were as follow : — In-door patients 
treated, 106; cured or relieved, 79; not improved or ceased to 
attend, 4; died, 23; remaining in hospital at the end of the year, 
nil; proportion of deaths to total treated, 21*69 per cent.; daily 
average number of sick, 3*58. Total in-door patients treated, 2868 ; 
average daily attendance, 52*9, Government contribution towards 
the dispensary in 1872, in the shape of the native doctor’s salary, 
and the supply of European medicines and surgical implements, 
^247, 1 8s. od. ; subscriptions, donations, etc., ^150, 10s. od. : 
total, ^398, 8s, od. The Karsidng dispensary was only started as 
a temporary institution in 1872, but it is hoped it will be placed on 
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a permanent footing. From the time of its opening up to the end 
of the year, i in-door and 444 out-door patients received treatment ; 
average daily attendance, 23. Government contribution, p£8, 1 8s. od. ; 
subscriptions, donations, etc., xos. od. : total, ^17, 8s. od. 
The establishment of a charitable dispensary at Siliguri in the tardi 
is said to be very urgently needed. 

Geology.-— The following paragraphs, regarding the general 
geological features of the District, are taken from Mr. F. R. Mallet’s 
Report on the Geology of Darjiling District and the Western Dwars, 
published in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India , vol. xi. 
Part I. pp. 10-13 : — 

‘ If a section be drawn from south to north, from the tardi to the 
■Rammdn river through Karsiang and Darjiling, it will be found that 
the entire succession of rocks has prima facie the appearance of a 
great synclinal. In the southern part of the section all the strata are 
inclined towards the north at rather high angles. Towards the 
centre, the dips are rolling and irregular, while between Darjiling 
and the Rammdn they are southerly. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, however, that this appearance is deceptive, as far as the Tertiary 
rocks are concerned ; their northerly dip is a constant feature along 
the Himalayas as far as they have been examined, and it has been 
usually assumed that they are faulted against the older rocks. It is 
more probable, however, as pointed out by Mr. IT. B. Medlicott 
(Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. iii. Part II.) with 
respect to this formation, as developed between the Ganges and 
the Ravi, that the present boundary marks an original limit of depo- 
sition against the older rocks, which has been subsequently modified 
by crushing, and local faulting of the strata. 

4 North of the soft massive sandstone and chinch beds which 
make up the Tertiaries, w r e come on a narrow band of Damoclars 
in a more or less altered condition, and including various alterna- 
tions of sandstone or quartzite, shales, slates, and beds of friable 
anthracite coal. Overlying these, without apparent unconformity, 
are some thousand feet of slates, mostly of grey and green tints, and 
including here and there a band of quartzite. As we ascend the 
hills, these slates are found to pass, more or less gradually, through 
mica-schist into gneiss. That the gneiss should be the oldest rock, 
and either inverted on to the slates, and they in their turn on to the 
Dimodars, or else that the boundaries should be faulted ones, or 
finally, that the relations of these formations to each other should 
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resemble those of the Tertiaries to the Ddraodars, as indicated 
above, is what will naturally suggest itself. Strange as it may 
appear, however, that such metamorphic strata should normally 
overlie those in a less altered condition, the evidence seems to 
point to this conclusion. 

c From Karsiang to Darjiling the gneiss is continuous, verging in 
some places towards mica-schist. The Darjiling gneiss has, in fact, 
generally a great tendency to graduate into the latter lithological 
type. The dips are uncertain and irregular, with several local 
anticlinals and synclinals, but on the whole are northerly near 
Karsi&ng, and southerly near Darjiling. As we descend the spurs 
towards the Ramman, the slates are found again underlying towards 
the gneiss, but, in places at least, the boundary between the two 
series is a faulted one. The fault may be continuous, but I believe 
that the throw is not very great, and that it has merely complicated 
a line of junction along which the slate underlies the more meta- 
morphic strata. 

Mf we follow the ill-marked and often indefinite boundary be- 
tween the slates and gneiss down the valley of the Tista, and thence 
back to Karsidng and on to the Mechi river, we find that the under- 
lie of the former is a constant feature. The same thing occurs east 
of the Tistd also. From the Jdldhaka, by Dal ing, round to Dam- 
sdng, wherever I crossed from one series to the other, the inclination 
was towards the gneiss. The pre-tertiary rocks on both sides of the 
Tisti may be regarded as belonging to one rather shallow synclinal 
(including within itself many minor folds), the axis of which is 
somewhat raised near the river by a secondary anticlinal at right 
angles to the synclinal. The lower rocks are, in consequence of 
this elevation, brought to the surface, and are more fully exposed 
than they otherwise would be, on account of being cut through by 
the deep transverse valley of the Tistd. The elevation is not suffi- 
cient to bring the Ddmodars to the surface along the valley; and 
these rocks are consequently only exposed along the southern edge 
of the synclinal, where they out-crop in a narrow baad, varying 
from two or three hundred yards to about a mile in width, and 
extending from Pankhdbdri nearly as far as Dalingkot Here some 
faulting, combined with a change of strike, cuts them out, and the 
slates reach to the foot of the hills for several miles, but in the 
Machu the Ddmodars are found again in their old position. Some 
jbeds occur near Baxd bearing a resemblance to the same formation ; 
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hut the neighbourhood of Dalingkot is the most easterly point at 
which indubitable Damodars have been observed. Whether the 
coal -bearing series out-crops anywhere in Independent Sikkim is a 
question yet awaiting determination. 

< There is a very large development in the Dwdrs of variegated 
slates, which differ considerably in lithological character from those 
of Dirjiling District, and which, besides containing thick bands 
of quartzite, etc., include a band of dolomite not less than 150° or 
2000 feet thick. How far these two groups of slates maybe distinct 
from each other is uncertain,' but there are sufficient strongly 
marked points of difference to justify one in separating them, at 
least provisionally. I have accordingly applied the name of “ Baxd ” 
to one series, which is largely developed in the neighbourhood of 
that cantonment, and “ Baling ’* to the other, as it is well seen in the 
neighbourhood of the old Bhutia fortress. 

‘The Tertiaries in the Darjiling District, as along the Himalayas 
generally, occur as a narrow band fringing the base of the hills. 
The existence of gaps in this fringe near Baling and west of the 
Torsha river is a most unusual phenomenon ; in fact, these are the 
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below Gok, also flow along anticlinal axes ; but the country to the 
north has not been examined. 

‘The gradation in hardness of the several formations, as we 
ascend from the plains, has also had a prominent influence on the 
elevation of the outer hills. If a view be obtained of these looking 
east or west, or parallel to the direction of the range, say from 
Pankhdbarf across the Balasan, to the hills between that stream and 
the Mechi, it will generally be found that those composed of 
Ternaries seldom rise more than two thousand, and often not more 
than a few hundred feet. From the junction of the older rocks 
with the newer, the hills rise more quickly to the outer limit of the 
gneiss, from which they often spring rapidly to a total elevation of 
several thousand feet. Where the Tertiaries are absent between 
the Jaldhaka and Langti rivers, and the gneiss comes closer than, 
usual to the base of the hills, the latter rise at once to this altitude.’ 
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THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE HILL RACES. 


Since the sections referring to the population were printed, I have 
had an opportunity of comparing them with Mr. Brian H. Hodgson’s 
Papers tin the Himalayan Races . I regret that in several paragraphs 
I have not quoted from these most instructive essays instead of 
from the works or authorities cited in the text A Collection of 
some of Mr. Hodgson’s monographs, which appeared in India from 
1841 to 1857, has lately been issued by Messrs. Triibner and Co., 
and I hope that others will in like manner be rendered available to 
English students. It will be seen from pp. 47 to 80 [Tribes and 
Races], that the writers quoted by me derived most of their in- 
formation from Mr. Hodgson’s researches, and I should have avoided 
several obscurities if I had been in a position to invariably reproduce 
his results at first hand. I endeavour to partially remedy this defect 
by the folkwing selections from Mr. Hodgson’s Essays , as a supple- 
ment to the sections headed Tribes and Races in my Account:— 
f The Himalayan population is intensely tribal, and is susceptible 
of a threefold division of pregnant significance, and quite analogous 
to what holds true of the aboriginal Indian and Indo-Chinese 
populations, viz. first, into the dominant or unbroken tribes, such 
as the Khas, Magar, Gfirung, N^wdr, Mtirmi, Lepchd, Bodpa, etc.^ 
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second , into the broken tribes, such as nearly all those termed 
Awalias , 1 as well as the Clnipang, Kushnda, and Hayu or Vayu ; 
third, into the tribes of helot craftsmen. The last are as follow : — 


In the mountains of Nepal. 


Chunara, carpenters. 

Sarki, curriers. 

Kami, 'blacksmiths. 

Sunar, gold and silver smiths. 
Gain, musicians; 

Bhanr, ditto, but prostitute their 
women. 

I)amai, tailors. 

Agri, miners. 

Ivumhal or Kinari, potters. 


In the valley of Nepal. 


Po, executioners and workers in 
bamboo. 

Ivulu, curriers. 

Nay, butchers. 

Chamakhala, scavengers. 

Dong, Jugi, musicians. 

Kou, blacksmiths. 

Dhusi, metallurgists. 

Awa, architects. 

Bali, agriculturists. 

Nou, barbers. 

Kuma, potters. 

Sangat, washermen. 

Tatti, makers of shrouds. 

Gatha, gardeners. 

Sawo, bleeders and suppliers of 
leeches. 

Chhipi, dyers. 

Sikami, carpenters. 

Dakami, house builders. 
Lohongkami, stone cutters. 


c The position and affinities of the last, especially in the mountains, 
are still to me an enigma, as they were when I wrote on the Koch, 
Bodo, and Dhim&L As blacksmiths , 2 carpenters, curriers, etc., their 
services are, and ever have been, invaluable ; yet they are degraded 
to the extent of being outcasts. Their manners have little, and their 
tongues nothing, and their physical attributes not much, to denote 
their race and lineage. Of the other two masses of the population, 
the unbroken tribes are clearly the more recent immigrants from the 

1 A list of Awalias : — i Koch, 2 Bodo, 3 Dhimal, 4 Garo, 5 Dolkhali, 6 
Batar or Bor, 7 Kudi, S Hajong, 9 Dhaxiuk, 10 Maraha, 11 Amat, 12 Kebrat, 
13 Kichak, 14 Falla, 15 Tharuh (not own name in Sallyan), 16 Bofesa (Kumaon), 
17 Dahi or Darhi (allied to Brahmu), 18 Thami, 19 Paid or Pahri (allied to 
Newar and Murmi), 20 Kumha (not own name), 21 Botia (allied to Kuswar), 
22 Kuswar, 23 Den war (allied to two last), 24 Brahmu (allied to Dahi), 25 Vayu 
(not Awalias, but broken tribe), 26 Chepang, and 27 Kusunda (ditto). 

% Of all the unbroken tribes, the Magar alone have their own miners and smiths. 
See and compare what is told of the old mines and miners of the Altai. See also 
a note in my work on the Koch, Bodo, and Dhimal. 
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north, and in general they are distinguished by languages of the 
simpler Turanian type ; whereas the languages of the other or broken 
tribes are of the complex or pronomen alized type, tending, like 
their physical attributes, towards assimilation with the Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan sub-families of the sons of Tdr. These broken 
tribes are demonstrated by their relative position to be of far 
older date, in the Himalaya as in Indo-China, and perhaps also in 

and altogether, the phenomena of ethno- 
u warrant the conclusions that the Himalayas 
swarms from the great Turanian hive, 


India, than the unbroken ; 
logy in the Himdlay 
were peopled by successive 
and that its tribes are still traceably akin alike to the Altaic branch 
of the north 1 and to the Dravidian and Mundarian of the south. 2 
The Khas, Kandts, and Dogras, and several others of the Western 
Himalaya, are dearly of mixed breed; aboriginal Tartars by the 
mothers side, but Aryans (BrShman and Kshattriya) by the father’s, 
as I have shown in my memoir on the military tribes of Ndpal 
( Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , May 1833).’ 

£ That the Sub-Hi malayan races are all closely affiliated, and are 
all of northern origin, are facts long ago indicated by me, 3 and 
which seem to result with sufficient evidence from the comparative 
vocabularies now furnished. But to it lingual evidence in a more 
ample form will, however, in due time be added, as well as the evi- 
dence deducible from the physical attributes, and from the creeds, 
customs, and legends of these races. It must suffice at present to 
observe that the legends of the dominant races indicate a transit of 
the Himalaya from thirty-five to forty-five generations back— say 
1000 to 1300 years, and that I prefer the remoter period, because 
the transit was certainly made before the Tibetans had adopted from 
India the religion and literature of Buddhism, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries of our era. This fact is as clearly impressed upon 
the crude dialects and cruder religious tenets 4 of the Himalayans 

1 For a .sample of the Turkic affinities of the Kuswar tongue, see the volume 
of Mr. Hodgson’s Essays (Triibner 1874), Part II. p. 62, for one of the 
Dravidian fllfinilies of the Kirdnti tongue, p. 68. 

t See paper on Nilgirians, J. A. S. B., and also two essays on the Vayu and 
Balling tribes, in the same Journal {1857)* 

3 Illustrations of the Languages, etc. of Nepal and Tibet, and Res. A. S. B.,vol. 

XVL ,182,7. % /.'A,': ' ■' ' : / 'N's. V/ V ; . gA./ A," ' P 'g 

4 Of these religious tenets, the full description given in my work on the Koch, 
Bodo, and Dhimal, may be accepted as generally applicable. The Bonpa faith 
of Tibet (the old creed of that country) and the Shamanism of Siberia are both 
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as their northern origin is upon their peculiar forms and features, 
provided these points be investigated with the requisite care ; for 
superficial attention is apt to rest solely upon the Lamaism recently, 
as imperfectly, imported among them, and upon the merely excep- 
tional traits of their mixed and varying physiognomy. That physiog- 
nomy exhibits, no doubt, generally and normally, the Scythic or 
Mongolian type (Blumenbach) of human kind, but the type is often 
much softened and modified, and even frequently passes into a near 
approach to the full Caucasian dignity of head and face, in the same 
perplexing manner that has been noticed in regard to the other 
branches of the Allophylian tree ; x though among the Cis or Trans- 
Hitnfilayans there is never seen any greater advance towards the 
Teutonic blond complexion, than such as consists in occasional 
ruddy moustaches and grey eyes among the men, and a good deal 
of occasional bloom upon the cheeks of the children and women. 
A pure white skin is unknown, and the tint is not much less decided 
than in the high caste Hindus ; but all are of this pale brown or 
isabelline hue in Tibet and the Himalayas, whilst the many in 
the plains of India are much darker. The broken or depressed 
tribes above alluded to, passed the Himalaya at various periods, but 
all long antecedent to the immigration of the dominant tribes, and 
prior to the least whisper of tradition ; and the lingual and physical 
traits of these broken tribes, as might be expected, constitutes seve- 
ral links of connection between the Altaic tribes on the north, and 
the Dravidian and Ho on the south. The description of the Himi- 
layans, both of earlier and later immigration, is as follows : — Head 
and face very broad, usually widest between the cheek-bones, some- 
times as wide between the angles of the jaws ; forehead broad, but 
often narrowing upwards ; chin defective ; mouth large and salient, 
but the teeth vertical and the lips not tumid ; gums, especially the 
upper, thickened remarkably ; eyes wide apart, flush with the cheek, 
and more or less obliquely set in the head; nose pyramidal, suffi- 
ciently long and elevated, save at the base, where it is depressed so 

I''" ■ «■ 

more or less cultivated types of the primitive creed, subsequently largely adopted 
into Brahmanism and Buddhism. The exorcist of the Miirmf or Tamar tribe is 
still called Bonpa, and every tribe’s chief priestly agent is an exorcist, variously 
named. 

4 See Prichard, vol. iv. pp. 315, 344, 356, and Humboldt’s Ask Centrale , , 2. 62 
and 133. Who could suppose the following description referred to a Scythic 
race ? — ‘Gens atbo colore esi atque pukhritudine et forma insignisd 
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as often to let the eyes run together, coarsely formed and thick, 
especially towards the end, and furnished with large round nostrils; 
hair of head, copious and straight ; of the face and body, deficient ; 
stature rather low, but muscular and strong. Character phlegmatic, 
and slow in intellect and feeling, but good-humoured, cheerful, and 
tractable, though somewhat impatient of continuous toil. Polyandry 
yet exists partially, but is falling out of use. Female chastity is 
little heeded before marriage, and drunkenness and dirtiness are 
much more frequent than in the plains. Crime is much rarer, how- 
ever, and truth more regarded, and the character on the whole 
amiable. The customs and manners have nothing very remarkable, 
and the creed may be best described by negatives. Indifferency 
is the only, but heretofore effective, obstacle to indoctrination by 
Brahmanical, Buddhist, or Christian teachers, so that the Scottish 
phrase, “ We cannot be fashed,” seems best to describe the prevalent 
feeling* of the Himdlayans on this, as on many other matters. 
The whole population is intensely tribal, some races still bound 
together by a common appellation— as the Kirdntis, for example 
—being nevertheless divided into several septs, distinguished from: 
each other by strongly marked dialects, non-intermarriage, and 
differences of customs, whilst the tribes which bear distinct names 
are still more palpably separated in those respects. But the barrier 
of caste, in the true sense, is unknown, and on the other hand there 
exists not in any tribe, race, or nation, any notion of a common 
human progenitor or eponymous deity . 1 The general status of all 
the tribes and races is that of nomadic cultivators. “ Arva in annos 
mutant ct supemt ager” is as true now of the Himdlayans as it was 
of out ancestors when they burst the barriers of the Roman Empire. 
A few tribes, such as the Nthvdr, have long become stationary cul- 
tivators; and the Gurungs are still, for the most part, pastoral. 
There are no craftsmen, generally speaking, proper to these tribes, 
stranger and helot races, located among them for ages untold, being 
their smiths, carpenters, curriers, potters, etc., and the women of 
each tribe bdng its domestic weavers. The Ndwdrs alone have a 
literature, and that wholly exotic ; 2 and they alone have made any 

1 The instance of the Gorki* alls, who undoubtedly derive their appellation from 

the demi-god Gorakh (Gora'ksha) Nath, is only a seeming exception, recent and 
borrowed* : 

2 For the, literature and religion of the Ncwars, see Fart I. of Trubner’s volume 
of Mr, Hodgson’s Essays <1874). 
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Basins. 


Nanda-devi. 

Dhavalagiri. 

Gosain-than. * 

Kangchanjunga. 

Chumalhari. 

The Gemini, two unnamed peaks. 


Gangetic basin. 
Karnalic basin.. 
Gandakean basin. 
Kosian basin. 
Tishtan basin, 
basin of the Monas. 


< i n the two first of these six regions, all ot wraui 
cated by the distribution of the waters, the peop e * 
mixed, save in the north-west parts, where the 
niveau Bhdtids, the Garhwdlis, and the ^habitants 
Hangrang are of Tibetan stock. The third, or 
(Sapt Gandaki in native topography, 
is the seat of the Sunwdrs, Giirungs, 
or Kdsian basin (Sapt Cousika 
chief feeders), is 
or Tishtan basin, again, is 
and the sixth that c- — 

Bhutias, respectively. An 
system of valleys around 
above the sea) between the 
seat of the Newdrs and Mi 
space and system of valle 
relative, though as such si 
of what has been above re 
Sub-Himdlayas. The. b 
and Sub-Himdlayas is 1 
the human frame, 2 in whk 

i Pru is the Lepcha name c ^ 
mte Hava, and themselves, Lhopa.^ 

s Professor Mliller ( apud Bunsen s 


, from the seven chief feeders;, 
and the Magars. The fourth, 

' :i; t in native topography, after the seven 
the abode of the Kirdntis and Limbds. The fifti, 
-=- the fatherland of the Deungjongmaro, 
Of the Pru or Lhopd; that is, 1 Lepchas and 
stly, the high and level space (a 
p-eat one, which is nearly 5000 ft. 
tis of the Gandak and Kosi is the 
But observe that the terms level 
>plied to this last bract, are merely 
;ant, nor meant to be contradictory 
ed, more generally, as to the whole 
representation of the Himalayas 
comparison with the skeleton of 
5 former are analogous to the spine 

Bhutias, whom the Hindu Shastras dessig- 
Philosophy of Language), grounding on my 



and the latter to the ribs* The Sub-Himalayas, therefore, are 
transverse rather than parallel ridges, as above stated, or, at all 
events, their main ridges diverge more or less rectangularly from 
the ghat line, so as to unitize the several great streams, but still with 
an irregularity which close observance of the aqueous system can alone 
reveal. The ruggedness of the surface, by preventing all inter-com- 
munication of a free kind, has multiplied dialects : the rank pasture, 
by its ill effect on herds and flocks, has turned the people’s atten- 
tion more exclusively than in Tibet to agriculture, though even in 
Tibet the people are mostly non -nomadic; 1 heat and moisture, such 
as Tibet is utterly void of, have relaxed the tone of the muscles and 
deepened the hue of the skin, making the people grain-eaters and 
growers, rather than carnivorous tenders of flocks. 

‘ The CiS'Himdlayans are smaller, less muscular, and less fair than 
the ' I Van s-H i mftl ay an s, but the differences are by no means so 
marked as might have been expected ; and though there are notice- 
able shades of distinction in this respect between the several tribes 
of the Cis- Himalaya, ns, according to their special affinities, as well 
as between most of them and the North-men, according to their 
earlier or later immigration, yet if they all be (as surely they are) 
of the same Turanian origin, it must be allowed that very striking 
differences of climate and of habits, operating through very many 
generations, cun produce no obliterative effects upon the essential 
and distinctive signs of race. But this is, in part, speculation, and 
I will terminate it by remarking that, for the reasons above given, 
my investigations have been limited to that portion of the Sub- 
Himdlayas which lies between the Kdli and the Dhansri, or say 8o|° 
to 92J 0 of east longitude and 26|° to 30 of north latitude. 5 

4 Though both the GUrtmgs and Magars 2 still maintain their own 
vernacular tongues, Tartar faces, and careless manners, yet, what 

Essay on the Physical Geography of the Himalaya, lias likened the whole to the 
human hand with the fingers pointing towards India. The ghdt line with its 
great peaks is assimilated to the knuckles, the dips between being the passes ; 
and the three#tran$verse Sub- Himalayan regions, extending from the ghats to the 
plains, are likened to the three joints of the fingers. 

1 Within the limits of Tibet are found abundance of nomades of Mongol and 
Turkish race, called respectively Sokpo and Hdrby the Tibetans, who themselves 
seem much mixed with the latter race, which has long exercised a paramount in- 
fluence in North Tibet : witness the facts that all its hill ranges are taghs, and all 
its lakes ntirs, both Turk! words. 

* For these tribes see Essay an the Military Tribes of Nepal ^ in Part If. of 
Trtibuer's Reprint (1874V 
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with military service for several generations under the predominant 
Khas and 4atwith thecommerce of Khas males with their females, 
Aey have acquired the Khas language, though not to the oblivion 
of their own, and the Khas habits and sentiments, but with sundiy 
reservations in favour with pristine liberty. As they have, however, 
with such grace as they could muster, submitted themselves to the 
ceremonial^ law of purity and to Brdhman 

been adopted as Hindus. But partly owing to the licences above 
"lanced at, and partly by reason of the necessity of distinctions of 
caste to Hinduism, they have been denied thethread 
stituted a doubtful order below it, and yet not Vaisya nor Sudra, 
but a something superior to both the latter— what^ I fancy it mi e i 
puzzle the Shastris to explain on Hindu principles. 

of their mothers, and retain only the patronymic 
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J ALPAIGURT, a District of the combined Rdjshahi Kuch-Behar 
Commissionership or Division, is situated between 26° o' 35" 
and 26° 59' 30" north latitude, and between 88° 22' 40" and 89° 
5 S' 20" east longitude. It contains a total area, as returned by the 
Boundary Commissioner of Bengal in 1876, of 2905*64 square miles; 
and a total population returned at 418,048 souls. The principal town 


1 The principal official sources from which this Statistical Account has been 
compiled are as follow: — (x) .Answers' to my five series of questions, specially 
furnished to me by the District officers, and signed by Mr* F. Grant and Mr. W. 
O. A’Bcchett (1870); (2} Summary of affairs in the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India, 1864-1869 (Calcutta); (3) Dr. Buchanan -Hamilton’s ms. 
Statistical Survey of Rangpur District, conducted in 1809 ; (4) Report of the 
Forest Department of the Government of Bengal for 1S71-72; (5) Bengal Census 
Report of 1872, by Mr. II. Beverley, C.S., with subsequent District Census Com- 
pilation, by Mr. C. F. Magrath, C.S. ; (6) Report by the Deputy-Commissioner 
on the indigenous agency employed in taking the Census ; (7) Note on the Land 
Tenures of the I) wars prevailing under Bhutia rule, by Mr. J. Twcedie, dated 
nth September 1S65 ; (8) Report on rates of Rent by the Deputy-Commissioner, 
dated 2d August 1872 ; (9) Reports of the Inspector-General of Police for 1S70 
and 1S72 ; (1:0) Reports of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1870, 1872, and 
1873; (1 1) Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 1870-71, 1871-72, 
and 1872-73 ;*(X2) Postal Statistics for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, 
compiled in the office of the Director-General of Post Offices; (13) Reports of 
the Meteorological Department for 1S71 and 1872 ; (14) Medical Reports 
furnished to me by the Civil Surgeon of the District, and by the surgeon in 
medical charge of the native infantry regiment stationed at Baxa ; (15) Report 
on the Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1872; (16) Statement of areas, 
latitudes, and longitudes, furnished by the Surveyor-General and Boundary Com- 
missioner ; (i 7) The Statistical Reporter, November 1875 to May 1876. 


2I 6 statistical account of jalpaiguri. 

—indeed the only place in the District which may be called a town 

and the administrative headquarters of the District, is Jalpdiguri, 

situated on the west or right bank of the Tistd (Trisrota) nver, 
in 26° 32' 20" north latitude, and 88° 45' 38' east longitude. 
Jalpdiguri is also a military station, a regiment of native infantry 
being quartered there. A small stream, called the Kharla, separates 
the cantonments from the town and Civil Station. , .. 

Boundaries. — The present District of Jalpdigurf— consisting o 
the Western Bhutan Dwdrs, annexed at the termination of the war 
with Bhutan in 1865, and the police circles ( tkdms ) of Fakirganj, 
Bodd, Sanydsikdtd or Sih'guri, and Pdtgrdm, separated from Rangpur 
District in 1869 and 1870— is bounded on the north by the District 
of Darjiling and the Independent State of Bhutan; on the east by 
the Eastern Bhutdn Dwdrs, now incorporated with the Assam 
District of Godlpdrd, the Sankos river marking the boundary-lme 
between the Eastern and the Western Dwdrs, and by the protected 
State of Kuch Behar; on the south by the State of Kuch Beliar 
and the District of Rangpur; and on the west by the Districts of 
Dindjpur, Purniah, and Ddrjiling, the Mahdnandd river marking the 
boundary-line for some distance. 

Jurisdiction. — Although the District is of very recent creation, 
several important changes have taken place in its boundaries and 
jurisdictions. At the close of the Bhutdn war in November 1864, 
the British retained- possession of the low, fertile strip of country 
lying along the base of the Bhutdn hills, together with the moun- 
tainous tract of Ddlingkot. The country so annexed was formed 
into the two Districts of the Eastern and the Western Dwdrs, of 
which the former has been since incorporated with the Assam 
District of Godlpdrd. The Western Dwdrs, after its annexation, was 
divided into three Subdivisions ; namely, the Sadr, or principal 
Subdivision, comprising the tract of land between the Tistd and the 
Torshd rivers, with its headquarters at Maindguri ; (2) the Baxd Sub- 
division, extending from the Torshd to the Sankos river, and border- 
ing on the Eastern Dwdrs, with its headquarters at Alipur; and (3) 
the Ddlingkot Subdivision, co-extensive with the mountainous tract 
of the annexed territory. From the 1st January 1867, the Ddlingkot 
Subdivision was transferred to Ddrjiling District ; and at the same 
time, the criminal jurisdiction of the three police circles (thanas) 
of Bodd, Sanydsikdtd, and Fakirganj, comprising the Titdlyd Sub- 
division of the District of Rangpur, was handed over to the Deputy- 
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Commissioner of the Western Dwars, the civil and revenue juris- 
diction being retained in Rangpur as before. This arrangement 
continued till the ist January 1869, when a readjustment was made, 
by which, the Titalyd Subdivision was altogether separated from 
Rangpur (with the exception of the civil jurisdiction), and incor- 
porated with the Western Dwars, the whole being formed into the 
new District of Jalpaiguri, with its headquarters at Jalpaiguri town, 
on the right or west bank of the Tistd river. At the same time, 
that part of the Western Dwdrs lying east of the jaldhaka river 
was formed into the Phalakata Subdivision ; and the headquarters 
were removed to Phdlakdta, a place about twenty-four miles west 
of Altpur, the former headquarters of the Baxd Subdivision. That 
part of the Dwdrs to the west of the Jaldhaka, between that river 
and the Tistd, was attached to the Jalpaiguri or principal Sub- 
division, Although the criminal and revenue jurisdictions of the 
Titdlyd Subdivision had been made over to Jalpiiguri in January 
1867, the civil jurisdiction remained with Rangpur, and was only 
finally attached to Jalpaiguri on the ist April 1870. At the same 
time, the police circle (/hand) of Patgram was also transferred from 
Rangpur to the Phdlakdta Subdivision of J alpdiguri. 

The Jalpaiguri or Headquarters Subdivision, which prior to 1869 
formed a portion of Rangpur District, is settled with the zaminddrs 
under the provisions of the Permanent Settlement Regulation of 
1 793 > while the Dwars or Phdlakdta Subdivision, annexed from 
Bhutdn in 1864, is under direct Government management (khds), 
temporary settlements being made with the actual cultivators of the 
soil The Deputy-Commissioner of the District has his head- 
quarters at Jalpdiguri town, where there is also stationed a Deputy- 
Magistrate, District Superintendent of Police, Subordinate Civil 
Judge, and Assistant Conservator of Forests. An extra Assistant 
Commissioner is stationed at the Subdivisionai town of Phdldkatd. 
A regiment of native infantry is in cantonments at Baxd, a military 
post in the north of the Phdldkatd Subdivision, in the outer Bhutdn 
hills. Another regiment or detachment of native infantry is also 
posted at jalpaiguri town. : /A ■ 

I he limits of the revenue, magisterial, and civil jurisdictions are 
now all coincident, with the exception that, in the Western Dwdrs 
or Phdldkdtd Subdivision, it has been found advisable to remove 
certain classes of cases affecting the land from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary Civil Courts, Sections 2 and 3 of Act xvi. of i860 
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enact that ‘the jurisdiction which the ordinary Civil Courts of 
judicature have hitherto had and exercised m respect of suits and 
other matters connected with immoveable property, revenue and 
rent in the said territory (the Bhutto Dwdrs), shall cease Such 
jurisdiction shall be exercised by such officers, and within such 
local limits, as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal shall from time 
to time appoint in this behalf.’ The procedure to be adopted under 
this Act, in cases relating to immoveable property, rent, and revenue, 
in the Dwars, was laid down by a schedule of rules as follows 
In the first place, before the special officer commenced his inquiries 
in any particular tract of country, due notice was to be given to all 
persons in the said tract interested in such suits to come forward 
and advance their claims. In his investigations, the officer was to 
be guided by the provision of Regulation vii. of 1822 - A Regula- 
tion for declaring the principles according to which the Settlement 
of the Land Revenue in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces is to 
be hereafter made,’ etc., -and was vested with all the powers con- 
ferred upon a Collector by this or any subsequent amending Reg - 
lation or Act, in addition to the powers vested m him by the 
schedule of rules attached to Act xvl of 1869. The special du y 
of the officer was to ascertain the position as to rights and interests 
connected with the soil which each person bona fide occupied before 
the state of things was affected by the Bhutto war, and to confirm 
him in that position; provided that he was not to take cognisance 
of any right or interest which had not been exercised or asserted 
for twelve years before the date in which the Bhutto Dwars were 
transferred to the British Government. A record was to be pre- 
served of all rights and interests, and duly published m the tract. 
An appeal from the officer’s decision lay to the Commissioner of 
the Division, provided it was made within a period of three months 
from the passing of such decision or order. _ 

Early History and Acquisition of the Bhutan Dwars. It 
has been already stated that a portibn of what is now Jalpaiguri 
District became British territory as the result of the Bhutto war m 
1864-65 It may be as well, therefore, in this place, to give a brief 
historical sketch of the relations between our Government and the 
Bhutiis, which ultimately led to the extension of the British frontier 

In this direction. . . 

Bhutto formerly belonged to a tribe called by the present Bhutito 

Tephu, who are generally believed to have been the people of Kuch 
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nc is then trained m a monastery, and on attaining a suitable age 
is recognised as Rdjd, though he exercises no more real authority 
after Ills majority than he did before. The Deb Rijd, or temporal 
ruler, is in theory elected by the council. In practice, however, 
he is merely the nominee of whichever of the two governors of Eas t 
and West Bhutan happens for the time being to be the more 
powerful RffR’ rGyRu 

I lie relations of the British Government with Bhutan commenced 
in 1772, when the Bhutias invaded the principality of Kuch Behar, 
a dependency of Bengal. The Kuch Behar Raja applied for aid • 
a force was despatched to his assistance, and the invaders were 
expelled and pursued into their own territories. Upon the inter- 
cession of the regent of Thibet, a treaty of peace between the 
Rust India Company and the Bhutan Government was concluded 
in 1 7 / S- In 1 7 ^ 3 » Captain Turner was deputed to Bhutan, with a 
view of promoting commercial intercourse, but his mission proved 
unsuccessful. From this period, little intercourse took place until 
the occupation of Assam by the English in 1826. It was then dis- 
covered that the Bhutids had usurped several tracts of low land 
lying at the foot of the mountains, called the Dwdrs or passes, and 
for these they agreed to pay a small tribute. They failed to do so, 
however, and availed themselves of the command of die passes to 
commit depredations within British territory. Captain Pemberton 
was accordingly deputed to Bhutan to adjust the points of difference 
But his negotiations yielded no definite result; and every other. 
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means of obtaining redress and security proving unsuccessful, the 
Assam Dwtirs were wrested from the BhutHs, and the British 
Government covenanted to pay ^rooo per annum to Bhutan, 
during good behaviour, as compensation for the loss. Continued 
outrages and aggressions were, however, committed by the Bhuti£s 
on British subjects in the Dwars. Notwithstanding repeated re- 
monstrances and threats, scarcely a year f ssed ^ lth ° Ut t ! ie 
rence of several raids on British.territory, headed by Bhutia officials, 
in which they plundered the inhabitants, massacred them, or earned 
them off as slaves. The following paragraphs, descriptive of he 
Bhutan campaign and the annexation of the Dwars, are quoted 
in a slightly condensed form from the official account published m 
the ‘ Summary of Affairs in the Foreign Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, from 1864 to 1869 ’ : 

< In t he cold weather of 1863, Mr. Ashley Eden, C.S., was sent as 
an envoy to Bhutan, to put a stop to these depredations and out- 
rages, and to demand reparation.. In April 1864, Mr. Eden returned 
from Bhutan and reported the ill-success of his mission. He ha 
failed to obtain from the Government of Bhutin either satisfaction 
for past injuries or security for the future. He had been subjected 
to gross insults, and obliged by force to sign two papers, agreeing 
to make over the Assam and Bengal Dwars to Bhutan, and to 
surrender all runaway slaves and political offenders. It appeared 
that the Deb and Dharm Rajds were in reality mere puppets, and 
that the chief power in the State had been usurped by Tongso 
Penlo • and that it was Tongso Penlo and his faction who had 
treated the envoy with indignity. On Mr. Eden’s return, the 
Government at once disavowed the treaty which he had been forced 
to sign, suspended all communications with the Bhutan Government, 
and strengthened the police force on the frontier. In June, the 
Government addressed letters to the Deb and Dharm Rijfe, per- 
manently annexing the District of AmMri PhaMkdffi (the Bengal 
Dwars), and declaring that the annual payments previously made by 
the British Government to Bhutdn, of ^200 as rent f(fr Ambari 
Phalakata, and of ^1000 as revenue from the Assam Dwars, had 
ceased for’ ever. The letter demanded also the release of all British 
subjects, as well as subjects of Kuch Behar and Sikkim, numbering 
in all, it was said, more than three hundred persons, who. had been 
detained in Bhutan against their will; and the restoration of all 
property which had been carried off from British territory, or Kuch 
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Behar or Sikkim, within the previous five years. The letter con- 
cluded by stating that, unless these demands were fully met by the 
commencement of the ensuing September, further measures would be 
taken to enforce them. To these demands, the Deb Rajd, in whose 
name all official communications from the Bhutan Government were 
usually made, sent no reply whatever. In August, however, a letter 
was received from the Dharm Raja, offering no apologies for the 
gross insults offered to the envoy, and altogether ignoiing the 
Government’s threat of coercion, but proposing to receive a fresh 
envoy or to send one himself. This proposition was considered to 
be out of the question. If the Dharm Rij^ h&d manifested any 
intention of liberating the captives or of restoring the plundered 
property, the proposal to receive an envoy from Bhutdn might have 
been entertained ; but as it was, the action of the Bhutan authorities 
left no option to the British Government but to enforce its demands, 
and to compel the Bhutids to respect the frontier for the future. 

{ Accordingly, it was resolved to carry out the permanent annexa- 
tion of the Bengal Dwars, amounting to an advance northward for 
a distance of from twenty to thirty miles along a line of about a 
hundred and eighty miles in length, so as to command all the passes 
into the plains ; and at the same time to confine our occupation to 
a tract of country which was peopled by a race who had no affinity 
with the Bhutias, and had long suffered from their tyranny, but who 
were closely allied with the people of Bengal, and were expected 
to co-operate cordially with the British authorities. On the 12th 
November 1864, Government issued a proclamation permanently 
annexing the Bengal Dwdrs ; and it was determined that an expedi- 
tion should advance in four columns, and take up their several posts 
at Dfwangiri, Sidlf, PasakM, and Ddlingkot Instructions were also 
issued that no overtures from the Bhutan Government were to be 
taken into consideration, except upon the following basis : (1) 

That the Bhutan Government surrender all the Bengal Dw&s and 
the hill territory on the left bank of the Tista, up to such points on 
the watershed lower range of hills as might be laid down by the 
British Commissioner. (2) That the Bhutias give up the two 
documents extorted from Mr. Eden, and send a chief of rank to 
apologize for the flagrant misconduct towards the envoy. (3) The 
surrender of all captives still detained in Bhutan against their will. 
(4) That the Bhutdn Government enter into a treaty of friendship 
and fair dealing for the future. In the event of these conditions 
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being accepted, the British Government offered an annual grant of 
^2500, to be hereafter increased, with reference to the prosperity 
of the tract annexed, up to the sum of ;£sooo; this g rant was 
to depend entirely on the will and pleasure of the British Govern- 
ment, and on the good conduct of the Bhutias. 

* On the 7th December 1864, the four columns made a simultaneous 
advance; within six weeks they had driven in the Bhutias with but 
slight loss, and occupied eight or ten of their’ posts along a frontier 
of about a hundred and eighty miles of difficult and jungly heights. 
Subsequent to these successes, the civil authorities set to work to 
introduce rule and order into the Dwdrs, to implant confidence in 
the minds of the inhabitants, and to arrange generally for the 
administration of the newly annexed territory. They also concerted 
measures in communication with the military authorities for estab- 
lishing a strict blockade of the passes, with the object, by cutting off 
their supplies, of inducing the Bhutias to come to terms. 

c Meantime, in the beginning of 1865, the Bhutias appear to have 
resolved on a bold effort to recover the territory they had lost, and 
to drive the invaders from their country. They suddenly debouched 
in force along the frontier, threatening the whole line of military 
posts, excepting the western one at D&lmgkot. On 4th February 
1865, the Bhutids so far succeeded in their design as to capture the 
eastern post at Dfwdngiri. This was the more surprising, as the 
garrison at Dfwingirx had repelled a far more formidable attack which 
had been made on the 30th January. However, on the second 
occasion the garrison abandoned its position with the loss of two 
mountain train guns, and during its retreat was almost entirely 
unmolested by the enemy. At one other post, Tdjagaon, which was 
apparently untenable, the commanding officer found it necessary to 
retire, and did so in perfect order. At all the other posts the garri- 
sons held their own, although threatened in force by the Bhutias. On 
the 15th March General Tytler reoccupied the position at Tdjag£on, 
and on the 2d April General Tombs recaptured Dxwangiri. With 
these two affairs all active operations ceased. The BhutiaS lost heart, 
and made no further efforts to regain their ground, or to molest 
the force which had taken possession of the Dwars and their forts. 
Active hostilities were brought to a close by the setting in of the 
rains, and the Bhutan authorities evinced an earnest inclination 
to come to terms. They were invariably referred to the condi- 
tions offered them in November 1864, and were told to entertain no 




hope that any modification would be admitted. They were also 
warned that, unless they acceded to these terms in their entirety, the 
British force would enter Bhutan in the ensuing cold weather, and 
exact its own conditions at Punakhd and Tongso, the Bhutid. capitals. 
At the same time, preparations were actively pushed forward on 
a sufficient scale for the despatch of two columns info the heart 
of Bhutan, one to start from Baxa, and the other from Diwangirf ; 
and the construction of roads into Bhutan territory was conducted 
with considerable energy. The Bhutan authorities were soon con- 
vinced, by the reality of these preparations, that the Government of 
India was in earnest, and they accepted the terms which had been 
offered them, with the additional stipulation that the two guns which 
had been abandoned in the retreat from Dfwingirf, and which were 
then in the possession of Tongso Penlo, should be restored to the 
British Government. A treaty of peace on these terms was accord- 
ingly concluded on the nth November 1865 1 and it was fairly 
anticipated that the material guarantee for the good conduct of the 
Bhutid chiefs which the Government possessed, in the shape of 
withholding payment, either altogether or in part, of the annual grant, 
would secure the peace of the border, and generally put a stop to 
the raids and scenes of rapine which were of such frequent occurrence 
in former years.’ 

These expectations have been fully realized. Since that time, 
nothing has occurred to disturb the peaceful relations of the Govern- 
ment with Bhutan, raids upon our frontier have altogether ceased, and 
the annexed tracts have settled down into peaceful and prosperous 
British Districts. 

General Aspects and Superficial Configuration of the 
District. — The general aspect of the Regulation part of the 
District, that is to say, of the four police circles of Bodi, Fakfrganj, 
Siligurf or Sany£sikdt£, and Pdtgram, is that of an extensive rice 
plain, with occasional patches of grass land, undiversified by hills or 
any large sheets of water, very similar In appearance to the neigh- 
bouring Districts of Rangpur and Dindjpur. The country is level 
and open, dotted with numerous homesteads of jotddrs, each 
enclosed in its shady grove of bamboo, plantain, mango, jack, and 
betel-nut trees. Some of these homesteads have an exceedingly 
neat and comfortable look. There is little appearance of waste 
land along the banks of the numerous small streams and water- 
courses ( khdls ) which intersect the Subdivision. Patches of tree 
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jungle and brushwood are met with, not of any considerable extent, 
but still large enough to afford refuge to the wild animals in the 
vicinity. The only large tract of uncultivated country in the 
Subdivision is a valuable and extensive sal forest, comprising an 
area of about fifty or sixty square miles, and situated about twelve 
miles north of Jalpdigurf town. It is known as the Baikunthpur 
Jungle. 

The Bhutdn Dw£rs, the tract which was annexed at the close of 
the war of 1864-65, is a flat, level strip of country, averaging about 
twenty-two miles in width, running along the foot of the Bhutan 
hills; its chief characteristics are the numerous rivers and hill 
streams which intersect it in every direction, and the large tracts of 
sal forest and heavy grass and reed jungle, interspersed with wild 
cardamoms. These grass and reed tracts are especially dense and 
luxuriant along the banks of the rivers and streams, where they grow 
many feet in height ; in some places they are impenetrable by man. 
Here the beautiful cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum) is to be found 
growing in great luxuriance and with surprising vigour and rapidity, 
resisting even the action of the fires by which the jungles and under- 
growth are yearly consumed at the commencement of every cultivat- 
ing season. With this single exception, these vast tracts of grassy 
jungle are almost treeless, and bring out into greater relief the 
village sites, situated few and far between. These little hamlets 
are remarkable for the most luxuriant vegetation. Large clumps of 
bamboos and groves of plantain trees hem them in on all sides, 
almost hiding the houses from view. Above them are seen the 
tall, graceful betel-nut palms, and here and there a few other large 
trees, such as mango, jack, and piped; and round about the dwellings, 
in fact up to the very doorways, are shrubs and creeping plants of 
endless form and variety. Fine fields of rice and mustard are also 
found in the vicinity of the villages. The scenery in the north of 
the Dwars, along the foot of the mountains, where the large rivers 
debouch upon the plains, is very grand and beautiful, especially at 
the point where the Sankos river leaves the hills. In thomeighbour- 
hood of the Bhutan range, for from five to ten miles before reaching 
the hills, the land rises gradually. In this tract the soil is only 
from three to four feet deep, with a substratum of gravel and shingle ; 
and in the dry season the beds of the streams for some miles after 
leaving the hills are dry, the water reappearing farther down. Owing 
to the difficulty of procuring water, there are no villages in this region. 



Mountains. — The only mountainous tract in the District is that 
portion of the Bhutan range in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
military outpost station of Bax£, near the northern boundary-line 
of the Western Dwirs. The boundary here between British and 
Bhutan territory is the Sinchuli (or more properly Tchinchula, as 
the word is a Bhutan one) range. From one of its highest peaks, 
called Chhota Sin chuM, which has an altitude of 5695 feet, a 
splendid view is obtained of the whole of the Baxa Dwdr. In the 
distance are seen large green patches of cultivation, in the midst of 
wide tracts of brown grass and reed jungle, the cultivated spots 
being dotted here and there with homesteads or small hamlets ; 
whilst nearer to the hills are dense and extensive tracts of sdl and 
other tree forests, the whole being intersected by numerous rivers 
and small streams. The Sinchuld range has an elevation varying 
from 4000 to a little over 6000 feet, the highest peak, Rem'gango, 
being 6222 feet above sea level. The hills run generally in long 
even ridges, but here and there the summits bristle up into peaks 
of from two to three hundred feet. Below Sinchuld, and on a range 
of hills varying from 1659 to 2457 feet in height, are situated 
the Baxa military cantonments, in 26° 45'' 15" north latitude, and 
89° 37' o" east longitude, where a regiment of native infantry 
is kept permanently stationed. Baxd is thirty-two miles distant 
from Ivuch Behar town, the two places being connected by a good 
road. The SinchuM range can nearly everywhere be ascended by 
men and by beasts of burden, but not by wheeled vehicles of any 
sort, the whole range being thickly wooded from base to summit. 
Baxd is one of the principal passes into Bhutan territory, and leads 
to Mirichan in that State. At Sontrdbari, on the lower slope of the 
Bax£ hills, there are some fine orange groves. 

River System. — The principal rivers in Jalpaiguri District, pro- 
ceeding from west to east, are—the Mahdnanda, Karatoya, Tfsta, 
Jaldhakd, Duduya, Mujnai, Torsha, Kiljani, Raidhak, and Sankos. 
These rivers are nearly all navigable by boats of a hundred maunds , , 
or between three and four tons burden, throughout the year, for a 
considerable portion of their course. In the Dwars portion of the 
District, the rivers are only navigable as far as cultivation extends ; 
in the tract where they leave the hills their beds are rocky, and 
rapids are met with. As already stated, too, owing to the porous 
character of the soil near the hills, the beds of the rivers in this' 
tract are without water for some few miles of their course, after 
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debouching upon the plains. The following is a brief account of 
each of the chief rivers of the District, with their tributaries, etc. 

(i) The Tista is the largest and most important river in the 
District, and is navigable throughout its course by steamers of light 
draught during the greater part of the year. It enters Jalpaigurf 
from Darjiling at its north-western corner, and flows in a south- 
easterly direction until it passes into Rangpur District from Patgram. 
The Tistd forms the boundary of the Dwars, dividing them from the 
permanently settled portion of the District, which, previous to 1869, 
belonged to Rangpur. On its left or east bank, the principal 
tributaries are the Lesu or Lish, Ghish, Salddngd, and Dhalld rivers. 
It has no tributaries of any note on its right or west bank. The 
Tista itself falls into the Brdhmaputra, a little above the town of 
Ramganj in Rangpur District. Formerly it used to flow into the 
Ganges ; but, as stated in my Account of Rangpur (vol. vii. p. 165), 
during the disastrous floods of 1787 the river suddenly forsook its 
channel and turned its waters into a small branch marking a still 
more ancient bed of the same river, which empties itself, as above 
stated, into the Brdhmaputra in Rangpur District. Major Rennel’s 
Atlas of 1770 shows the old course of the river, and at page 352 of 
his Memoir of a Map of Hindustan he states : 6 The Tfstd is a large 
river which runs almost parallel to the Ganges for nearly a hundred 
and fifty miles. During the dry season, the waters of the Tist 4 
run into those of the Ganges by two distinct channels situated 
about twenty miles from each other, and a third channel at the 
same time discharges itself into the Meghnd , ; but during the 
season of the floods, the Ganges runs into the Tista, whose outlet 
is then confined to the channel that communicates with the Meghnl’ 
The banks of the Tfstd are alternately abrupt and sloping, according 
as the current strikes from one bank to the other. This is a com- 
mon feature of most large Indian rivers. Major Rennel, in writing 
of the Ganges, treats of this question at page 341 of his Memoir , 
quoted above, but his remarks apply equally to the Tistd, and may 
be quoted here : — 4 Commonly, there is found on one^side of the 
river an almost perpendicular bank, more or less elevated above 
the stream according to the season, and with deep water near it ; 
and on the opposite side, a bank shelving away so gradually as to 
occasion shallow water at some distance from the margin. This is 
particularly the case in the more winding parts of the river, because 
the very operation of winding produces these steep and shelving 
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banks. The current is always strongest on the external side of the 
curve formed by the serpentine course of the river, and its continual 
action on the banks either undermines them or washes them down. 
In places where the current is remarkably rapid, or the soil un- 
commonly loose, tracts of land are swept away in the course of a 
single season, such as would astonish those who have not been 
eye-witnesses to the magnitude and force of the mighty streams 
occasioned by the periodical rains of tropical regions. This neces- 
sarily produces a gradual change in the course of the river, the 
quantity lost on the one side being added to the other by the mere 
operation of the stream. The fallen pieces of the bank quickly 
dissolve into muddy sand, which is hurried away by the current 
along the border of the channel to the point from whence the river 
turns off to form the next reach, where, the stream growing weak, 
it finds a resting-place and helps to form the shelving bank, which 
commences at the point and extends downwards along the side of 
the succeeding reach. To account for the slackness of the current 
at the point, it is necessary to observe that the strongest part of it, 
instead of turning short round the point, preserves for some time the 
direction given it by the last steep bank, and is accordingly thrown 
obliquely across the bed of the river to the bay on the opposite 
side, and pursues its course along it till the intervention of another 
point again obliges it to change sides. I11 those few parts of the 
river which are straight, the banks undergo the least alteration, as 
the current runs parallel to them; but the least inflection of course 
has the effect of throwing the current against the bank, and if this 
happens in a part where the soil is composed of loose sand, it 
produces in time a serpentine winding. It is evident that the 
repeated additions made to the shelving bank before mentioned 
become in time an encroachment on the channel of the river, and 
this is again counterbalanced by the depredations made on the 
opposite steep bank, the fragments of which either bring about are- 
petition of the circumstances above recited, or form a bank or shallow 
in the midst of the channel. Thus, a steep and a shelving bank are 
alternately formed in the crooked parts of the river (the steep one 
being the indented side, and the shelving one the projecting ). 
A continual fluctuation is induced in all the winding parts of the 
river ; each meander having a perpetual tendency to deviate more 
and more from the line of the general course of the river by eating 
deeper into the bays, and at the same time adding to the points, 
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till either the opposite bays meet, or the stream breaks through 
the narrow isthmus, and restores a temporary straightness to the 
channel/ 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamil ton, in his ms. Account of Rangpur District, 
written about 1809, makes the following remarks regarding the 
condition of the Tlstd and its branches, in its course through 
that portion of Rangpur which has been recently transferred to 
Jalpiigurf District : — ‘ The Tista enters this District at its northern 
extremity, where it is bounded by the country of Sikkim subject to 
Mepdl’ [now the British District of Darjiling], ‘and continues for 
about twenty-three miles from thence to be*the boundary between the 
Company’s territory and that of the Deb Rajd of Bhutan ’ [now the 
PhaMkdta or Western Dwars Subdivision of Jalpaiguri]. ‘It is 
here an exceedingly large channel, from six hundred to eight 
hundred yards wide. At all seasons it contains a great deal of 
water and has a swift current, but its navigation is somewhat 
impeded by stones andjapids. The Tistd begins to swell in spring, 
and usually rises two or three inches between the middle of April 
and the middle of May, owing to the melting of the snow in the 
mountains to the north; but no considerable increase takes place 
in its volume until the setting in of the rainy season. Immediately 
below Jalpaiguri town, the Tistd has the Company’s territory on 
both sides, and receives from the west a small river named the 
Kharla, on the western bank of which Jalpaiguri is situated. This 
stream takes its rise from among the lower hills in the Sikkim 
territory, and flows through this District for about twenty-four miles. 
Canoes frequent it in the dry season, and in the floods large boats 
are able to ascend it for a considerable distance. A. short distance 
below this, on the west bank of the Tistd, is the mart of Madarganj. 
Although here a very large river, boats of a greater burden than 
150 matmds cannot ascend the Tista beyond this point in the dry 
season. In the rains, boats of any size may come. A little below 
Madarganj, the Tistd sends off a branch known as the Buri or Old 
Tista, and which at the time of Major Rennel’s Survey was its 
principal channel. On sending off the Old Tista, the great channel 
turns eastward; and after passing Byankra, a mart in Fakirganj 
division, it receives the Kaya, a small stream which rises in Bhutan, 
and has on its banks a place of some trade called Jarpakri. The 
Tistd then enters Kuch Behar.’ 

(2) The Mahananda forms for a considerable distance the 
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boundary-line between Jalpaiguri and Darjiling and Purniah Dis- 
tricts. It touches upon Jalpdiguri from Darjiling District a short 
distance above Siliguri, at which place it receives the waters of the 
New BaMsan on its right or east bank, whence it flows in a southerly 
course as far as Titdlyd, where it passes into Purniah District. 
Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton in 1809 thus describes this river, so far 
as concerns the tract transferred from Rangpur to form the 
present District of Jalpdiguri: — 4 The Mahananda, for about five 
miles after entering upon the plains, forms the boundary between 
the kingdom of Nepal and the Company's territory. For about 
six miles it separates this jurisdiction from that of Purniah, and 
then flows a long way through that District until it reaches the 
frontier of Dindjpur. So far as it continues on the frontier of 
Rangpur' [now Jalpdiguri] 4 the Mahdnandd is inconsiderable. It 
has, indeed, a channel of no small size, being perhaps three hundred 
yards wide ; but in the dry season the quantity of water is trifling, 
and even in the highest floods it does not overflow its banks. It 
rises suddenly and falls quickly, so that boats do not attempt to 
navigate it ; and even in the rainy season it is only frequented by 
canoes, which ascend with difficulty, but aid in floating down a little 
timber. In dry weather its stream is beautifully clear. From this 
District, the Mahdnandd receives three small branches, which take 
their rise from springs in the fields. The most northerly is the 
Trfnayi, which joins the Mahananda a little south of Sanyasikdta. 
The next is the Ranchandi, which, rising in Sanydsikata, afterwards 
separates that division from that of Bo da. The third is a more 
considerable stream; it takes its rise in Sanydsikatd from two heads, 
the eastern one called Chakar and the western Dayuk. After their 
junction this last name is preserved, and after passing through the 
division of Boda, it joins the Mahdnandd in Purniah District.' 

(3) The Karatoya takes its rise in the Baikunthpur jungle 
mahal in the extreme north-west of the District, and after following 
a very winding southerly course, passes into Rangpur at the small 
market village of Rdiganj. This river is not navigable throughout 
the year; but in the rains, boats of a thousand maunds^ or about 
thirty-five tons burden, can ascend as far as Ambdri Phalakatd, if 
not higher. Farther north, the stream becomes altogether incon- 
siderable. Its principal tributaries are the Tdlmd and Chauf on 
the right, and the Sdhu on the left bank. These are not navigable 
streams, but mere rapid torrents, rising and falling six or seven feet 
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in the course of a day. During the greater part of the year they are 
almost dry. The banks of the Kardtoyd are generally cultivated, 
but occasionally small patches of grass and brushwood are met with. 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton gives the following account of this river 
as it existed in 1809, in its course through the tract comprising the 
present District of Jalpdiguri ‘The topography of this river is 
attended with numerous difficulties. It runs for about forty-five 
miles through the centre of the north-western divisions of this 
District, and is then swallowed up by the old channels of the 
Tistl It forms the boundary for a few miles between Nepal and 
the dominions of the Company. It then passes a mile or two 
through the latter, and enters a small territory belonging to Bhutdn, 
through which it passes for five or six miles, and re-enters the Dis- 
trict as a pretty considerable river, which in the rainy season admits 
of being navigated. Its channel is not so wide as that of the 
Mahdnandd, but it does not rise or fall so rapidly. More timber 
is floated down its channel than that of the Mahdnandd; and when 
it has reached Bhajanpur, a mart in Bodd, it is frequented in the 
rainy season by boats of four hundred maunds [about fifteen tons] 
burden. During this part of its course, it receives from the west 
a river which rises from the low hills of the territory of Sikkim, 
with two heads, named the Jurdpdni and Sanga, which unite under 
the latter name in the division of Sanydsikatd, and fall into the 
Kardtoyd in Bodd. Below this for some distance, the Kardtoyd 
marks the boundary bet^gfiS^hgpur [now Jalpdiguri] and Purniah, 
after^whieh, tuming^b the eastward, it passes entirely through the 
former, and has on its southern bank a considerable mart named 
Pachdgarh, to which boats of a thousand maunds, or about thirty- 
five tons burden, can come in the rainy season. It is, however, 
only boats of about half this tonnage that usually ascend so far. 
A little above Pachdgarh the Kardtoyd receives from the north a 
small river named the Chaui, which takes its rise in a field in 
Sanydsikatd division, and has a course of about fourteen miles. 
Bdow Pachdgarh, the Kardtoyd receives from the same direction 
a rr-er named the Tdlmd, which rises in the forests towards the 
frontier 

‘ Fron. this point the Kardtoyd is a very considerable river, passing 
through the division of Boda, and in parts separating it from detached 
portions subject to the Rdjd of Kuch Behar, until it receives from 
the Tistd a brarch called the Ghoramdrd. The united stream for 
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about two miles retains the name of Ghor dmdrd, for the old channel 
of the Karatoya has become almost dry ; but at Saldanga, a con- 
siderable mart, the Karatoya again resumes its name, and in the 
rainy season is usually frequented by boats of from five to six 
hundred mounds burden. The Kardtoyd then continues its course 
to the south-east for about three miles, when it joins the Old I feta 
and again loses its name, although it is at present the most consider- 
able stream; but the immense sandy channel of the Tistd attests its 
former grandeur. In fact, when Major Kennel made his Survey, 
the great body of the Tfsta came this way and joined the Atiai \ 
but in the destructive floods of 1194 b.s. or 1787 a.d., the greater 
part of the water of the Tfstd returned to its more ancient bed to the 
east (in which it still continues to flow), and has left this immense 
channel almost dry. I shall therefore proceed to give an account of 
this channel as forming a part of the Kardtoyd. 

‘ It is called the Burf or Old Tfstd, although from the course of 
the Kardtoyd it is evident that the original direction of the Tfstd 
must have been somewhat near its present bed, that is, to the east- 
ward. This Old Tfstd separates from the great river at a place 
called Fakfrganj, about nineteen miles north from its junction with 
the Kardtoyd ; and, except during the rainy season, it is not navi- 
gable by canoes. Even in the floods it does not admit boats of any 
size. Attempts have been made, by order of Government, to restore 
at least a part of the water of the Tfstd to this channel, but the 
efforts have been in vain, and the waters are still (1809) diminishing 
every year. The water of the Old Tfstd is still further lessened by 
the departure of the Ghoramard, after which it continues a very 
trifling stream with an immense channel until it receives the Karatoya 
at Devfganj.’ [Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton describes the united stream 
from the junction as the Old Tfsta, but in the Survey and all recent 
maps it is marked as the Kurto or Karto river, evidently a contrac- 
tion for Kardtoyd. The Kardtoyd proper, however, takes its depar- 
ture from the opposite bank of the Karto or Old Tfsta, and now 
marks the boundary between Dindjpur and Rangpur Districts.] ‘At 
all seasons canoes can navigate this portion of the river, and boats 
of a thousand maunds burden are often loaded at this mart, but the 
vessels usually employed are from four hundred to six hundred 
maunds . The river continues nearly of the same size until it reaches 
the frontier of Dindjpur, about nine miles below Deviganj; and the 
name of the Old Tistd [Kartd] continues to be given to it after it 
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has passed into Dindjpur, until it reaches the mouth of a canal which' 
connects it with the Dhapa river. There it assumes the name of 
the Atrai’ 

The Kardtoyd proper branches off from the east or left bank of 
the Old Tista or Kartd river, a short distance above the point where 
the latter passes into Dinajpur. After a few miles, the Kardtoyd 
(but under a variety of names) marks the boundary between 
Rangpur and Dinajpur, until it passes into Bogra District The 
confusion arising from these changes of name is owing to the altera- 
tion in the physical features of the country caused by the inundations 
of 1787, and the desertion by the Tistd of its western channel, by 
which it poured its waters into the Ganges by w r ay of the Atrai, for 
its present or eastern bed by which it joins the Brdhmaputra. Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton states that £ the floods of 1787 seem totally to 
have changed the appearance of this part of the country, and to 
have covered it with beds of sand, so that few of the old channels 
can be traced for any distance ; and the rivers which remain seldom 
retain the same name for more than three or four miles in any one 
part of their course. The name of the Kardtoyd, in particular, is 
completely lost for a space of about twenty miles, and is only dis- 
covered again a little south of Darwdnf (a police station and village 
in the north of the present District of Rangpur),’ 

(4) Ti-ie Jaldhaka river takes its rise in the Bhutan hills. It flows 
from north to south, marking the boundary between the British 
District of Ddrjiling and the State of Bhutdn; and after entering 
Jalpdigurf in the Western Dwdrs Subdivision, continues to flow in 
the same direction till it approaches the southern boundary, when 
it takes a sweep to the east and enters Kuch Behar territory. 
The Jaldhakd is a fine wide river, but very shallow in proportion to 
its size ; it forms the boundary-line between pargands Mardghat and 
Mdindguri. Its principal tributaries within Jalpdigurf District are (1) 
the Murti, a considerable stream flowing from the Dalingkot moun- 
tainous tract of Ddrjiling District, and falling into its west or right 
bank in Mdindguri pargctnd , about ten miles from the northern 
boundary; and (2) the Dind, also a large stream, which takes its rise 
in the Bhutdn hills, and, flowing in a south-westerly direction, falls 
into the river on its east or left bank in Maraghat pargand r 
opposite the village of Ram Sahdi Hdt. The Dind is swollen by 
several minor tributaries of its own, which all join it on its right 
bank. The large village and police outpost . station of Ambdri is 
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situated on the left bank of the Dind, a few miles from the northern 
boundary of the District 

(5) The Duduya is the next river, proceeding eastwards. It is 
formed by the combined waters of the Gayerkutd, Nandi, and other 
small streams, all of which take their rise in the north-west of the 
Dwdrs. After the junction of the Gayerkata and Nandi, the stream 
flows in a south-easterly direction as the Duduyd, and passes into Kuch 
Behar territory at a village called Dakalikobd Hdt The principal 
tributaries of the Duduyd are (1) the Gulandi, which rises in the north 
of the Dwdrs, and, flowing south and south-east, falls into the west 
or right bank of the Duduyd at its point of exit from the District ; 
(2) the Kalud or Rehti, (3) Bardbank, (4) Dem-dema, and (5) Tdsdtf 
streams, which take their rise in the Bhutdn hills or the north of the 
Dwdrs, and which join the main stream on its east or left bank. 

(6) The Mujnai takes its rise in the southern slopes of the 
Bhutdn hills, and flows in a winding southerly direction into Kuch. 
Behar, This river roughly marks the boundaries between £ar- 
gands Lakshmipur and Maddrf. Its chief tributaries on its right 
or west bank are (1) the Titf, (2) the Angorijhora and (3) Ddbdhub, 
two streams which unite shortly before joining the main stream, (4) the 
Pdglf nadi, (5) the Surtf nadi, and (6) the Birpiti river; these two 
latter streams unite in the south of the Dwdrs, and the united river, 
under the name of the Birpiti, falls into the Mujndi a short distance 
above the point where that river passes into Kuch Behar. On the 
left or east bank its principal affluents are (7) the Old Torshd and 
(8) the Halong, two streams which flow into each other a few miles 
above the point where the united waters, under the name of the 
Old Torshd, fall into the Mujndf, in the extreme south of the Dwars. 

(7) The Torsha is a considerable river, which rises in the Bhutdn 
range, and flows south through the Western Dwdrs, passing through the 
centre of Maddri fiargand , till it enters Kuch Behar territory, at the 
village of N ekobarpard. Its tributaries on its right or west bank are ( 1 ) 
the Bheld Kubd, and numerous small streams ; and on its left or east 
bank (2) the*Hdnsmard. This latter is more properly a branch of the 
main channel, as it is thrown off by the Torshd just above the northern 
boundary of the Dwdrs, flows a southerly course parallel to it, and 
after about fifteen miles in a straight line, rejoins the parent stream. 

(8) The Kaljani river is, in fact, the combined waters of the 
Alaikun and Dimd rivers, which first take the name of the 
Kaljdnf after their junction at Aiipur, the former Subdivisional 
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headquarters. The united stream has only a course of a few miles 
in the Western Dwdrs, and for a few miles farther marks the 
boundary-line between the District of Jalpdiguri and Kuch Behar 
State. The Kdljani proper has no tributaries of any importance on 
its right or west bank within the Western Dwdrs ; but on the left or 
east bank it receives the waters of the Nunai, Chek, and Godadhar 
streams. The Alaikuri, which supplies the greater portion of the 
water to the Kdljdnf, is a river of some size which takes its rise in 
the Bhutdn hills, and after flowing a southerly and south-easterly 
course through the Western Dwdrs, joins its waters -with the Dima, as 
above stated, and becomes the Kdljanf. The principal tributaries of 
the Alaikuri on its west or right bank are (i) the Gabur Bachra, 
(2) Buri Bdchrd, and (3) Bdnia nadis ; and on the left or east bank, 
(4) the Nimtijhord and (5) Paror nadis. The Dima, which forms the 
other affluent of the Kdljdnf, is also a considerable stream, rising in 
the lower Bhutdn hills near Baxd, and flowing southwards to its con- 
fluence with the Aldikuri. Its only tributaries of any importance are 
(1) the Garm nadi, on its right or west bank, and (2) the Dorid nadi 
on its left or east bank. The Aldikuri and Kdljdm rivers mark the 
boundary-line between the pargands of Chakod Kshattriya and Baxa. 

(9) The Raidhak, the next large stream to the eastwards, also 

takes its rise in the Bhutan hills, and flows southwards through the 
Western Dwdrs, till it enters Kuch Behar territory near a small village 
called Bhurjkuri. In its northern course through the District, the 
river forms a large island by throwing off a branch stream, called the 
Mdindgdon nadi, which leaves the Rdidhak at the point where it 
enters the District, and rejoins it about eight or nine miles lower 
down* The principal tributaries of the Rdidhak on its right or west 
bank are the Najarkupd, Ndsfrpdk, and Bdkla nadis. It has no 
tributaries of any importance on its left or east bank, but shortly 
before leaving the District it throws off an offshoot, the Ghoramara, 
which also passes into Kuch Behar territory. The Rdidhak, in its 
.course through the Western Dwdrs, marks the boundary between 
Bholkd and Bhatibdri j>argan&s . * 

(10) The Sankos marks the extreme eastern boundary of the 
Western Dwdrs, separating them from the Eastern Dwdrs, now 
attached to the Assam District of Goalpdrl Its principal tributary 
on its right or west bank is the Ghulanl river. 

Character of the Rivers.— The foregoing ten large rivers are 
^ all (with the exception of the Kardtoyd) navigable throughout the 
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year for a considerable distance of their course by boats of a 
hundred maunds , or between three and four tons burden. In the 
Western Dwirs portion of the District, navigation extends as high 
up as the cultivation limit ; beyond this, the beds of the streams be- 
come rocky, and rapids occur. Owing to the extremely porous nature 
of the soil along the foot of the Bhutan hills east of the Jdldhakd, 
the water of all the rivers in this tract, with the exception of the 
Jdldhaka, TorsM, Gadddhar, Rdidhak, and Sankos, at the point of 
their debouchure on to the plains, disappears from their beds, leaving 
the channels dry, and does not reappear for some miles, until the 
narrow strip of gravelly soil is past. The Tistd, Jdldhaka, and 
Raidhak rivers are always more or less cutting away their banks 
and changing their courses, forming islands and sandbanks in their 
channels. I have already described the change in the course of 
the Tfetd caused by the inundations of 1787, when that river 
suddenly deserted the channel by which its waters found their way 
into the Ganges by way of the Atrdi, and made its way across 
country, and along a still more ancient bed, into the Brahmaputra. 
The main waters of the Tisti still flow along this channel into the 
Brahmaputra within Rangpur District. The beds of all the rivers 
are sandy in the plains ; but when traced up towards the hills, they 
are gradually found to be first pebbly, then stony, and lastly full of 
boulders. Within the Regulation portion of the District — the tract 
lying to the west of the Tistd — a great deal of cultivation is carried 
on along the banks of the rivers and streams ; but in the Western 
Dwdrs or Phdldkatd Subdivision, the river banks, excepting in the 
immediate vicinity of the villages, are for the most part covered with 
jungle and waste. None of the rivers anywhere expand into lakes. 

Fords and Ferries. — The Tfstd is nowhere fordable within 
Jalpaiguri District at any period of the year, and eight ferries are 
maintained on it throughout the year at the following places : — One 
opposite the town and civil station of Jalpdigurf at Abuder ghat ; 
one higher up at Paharpur; and farther upwards still, two others 
at Rangdhasndli and Baikunthpur ; below the civil station and near 
the military lines is a ferry at HaMpdkri ; and lower down, another 
at Madarganj ghat, where the road to Kuch Behar crosses the 
river ; below this, again, two other ferries are maintained at K£t£- 
m&ri and Baiiman. A ferry is kept up on the MaMnandi at 
Siliguri, at the point where the Darjiling road crosses the river. 
Ferries are also maintained throughout the year on the Duduyd, 
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Mujnaf, Torsha, Kaljdni, Chek (a tributary of the Kaljam), Raidhak, 
and Sankos rivers, at points where they are crossed by the main 
line of road which runs east and west through the Western Dwars. 
In these rivers the water is nearly always too deep to admit of any 
one crossing on foot without great difficulty, and for practical 
purposes they may be said not to be fordable at any period of the 
year. The Jaldhakd, though a broad river, is very shallow, and 
rises and falls in a few hours. During the rains, a ferry is main- 
tained on the river at the point where the road crosses it ; but after 
the rainy months are over, it is removed, as at all other seasons the 
river is easily fordable on foot. Another temporary ferry is also 
kept up on the Gadidhar river for a month or two during the rains, 
but is removed as soon as the floods have subsided. Hardly any 
of the smaller streams or watercourses are fordable during the 
rainy season, but most of them are spanned by wooden ^bridges 
along the lines of roads. The Karatoyd is not fordable in the rains 
below Bhajanpur, where the main road from J alpaigun to Titalyi 
crosses it, and a ferry is maintained here during the floods ; in the 
dry season, however, it is fordable at almost every point. The 
District ferries are leased out year by year to the highest bidders. 

There are no important lakes in the District, nor have any 
canals or* artificial watercourses been constructed especially for the 
purposes of irrigation; but the Mechs and other cultivators who 
live in the north of the District artificially irrigate their lands 
to a great extent by cutting small drains from the neighbouring 
streams on to their fields. The reported loss of life by drowning 
in the District is returned at 43 in 1868, and at 54 in 1869. Out 
of these, the loss in the Western Dwirs Subdivision is returned 
as nil in 1868, and 5 in 1869. These figures, however, only 
represent the number of cases reported to the police ; and the 
Deputy-Commissioner, in his report to me, states that there is no 
doubt that the real loss of life from this cause must be much greater 
than the police returns indicate. 

River Traffic. — There is no town in Jalpaiguri r District in- 
habited by a considerable community living by river traffic. The 
Deputy-Commissioner, however, states that at a little trading village 
called Baura H£t, situated on a small tributary of the Tfst£, in 
Patgrdm thdnd , in the extreme south of the District, there are 
about a dozen merchants who carry on an extensive trade in jute, 
tobacco, and rice, which they collect from all parts of the District, 
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and export by way of the Tista to Sirajganj, Dacca, and the other 
eastern markets. Although there are no river-side towns or large 
villages which depend for their support mainly upon river trade, yet 
a considerable water traffic is carried on. The chief downward traffic 
is in sal timber, which is cut, in Darjiling District, in the forests of 
the Western Dwdrs, and on the large jungle estate of the zaminddr 
of Baikunthpur on the west bank of the Tista, in the extreme north 
of the Jalpaiguri Subdivision. The sal logs when cut down are 
taken to the banks of the nearest river, lashed to boats to keep 
them from sinking, which they would otherwise do, owing to the 
weight and density of the timber, and floated down the streams to 
the Brahmaputra, on their way to Sirajganj, Dacca, and other - 
places. Rice, tobacco, mustard-seed, jute, and cotton are also 
largely exported from Jalpdiguri District by water. The up-stream 
traffic Is principally confined to the importation of salt, brass 
household utensils, cloth, and fried fish. The latest statistics avail- 
able for the river trade are given in a subsequent section of this 
Account (pp. 299, 230). 

Utilization of the Water Supply. — None of the rivers or 
streams of the District are anywhere applied as a motive power 
for turning machinery ; but the Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion 
that they nearly all possess sufficient rapidity of current to enable 
them to be utilized in this manner by the construction of dams. 
With the exception of the cultivators in the northern part of the 
Western Dwdrs, who, as above stated, cut small irrigation channels 
from the hill-streams on to their fields, river water is not' applied for 
purposes of irrigation in Jalpdiguri. It is stated that the water of 
the streams that do not take their rise in the hills is generally of 
bad quality. 

Fisheries.— There are no regular fishing towns in Jalpdigurf 
District, nor is there any class of people who solely make their 
living by fishing, as the fisheries are not sufficiently valuable to be 
depended upon as a means of affording a regular livelihood. In 
1870, the Deputy-Commissioner reported that there were about four 
or five hundred families of fishermen in the District, but that they 
were unable to live by the produce of their fishing alone. Nearly 
all fishing families cultivate land also, the produce of which affords 
them the main means of support The fisheries in the Western 
Dwdrs are the property of Government. The fishery rights were 
first put up to auction in 1870, and for that year realized the sum % 
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of Rs. 1929 (£192, iSs. od.). The varieties of fish most commonly 
met with are the following: — Ruhi, katal or kdtla, chitdl , bodily 
mirgdl \ nandini tor , punthi tor, kursd , bans, sal, sail, mahasail, dir , , 
bdghdir, gdgrd mdgur, sing't, tengrd, idkz, golsd, kai , kkalisd , bhedd , 
chdndd, ilis or hilsa, bhdngnd , dang, tatkini, rayek, kachd , bachd , 
ghdruyd, pdngds, phali , pdbdd, kankhild, chdnpild , khatti, b Haiti, 
gar all, bardli , cheng , chringri, baim, kunchid, ganchid, bdlia, bdtdsi , 
dwdrikd, kurdil, bhol, party d, mauyd, phensa, tepa, bdngach, sdngac/i, 
chela, dhdm, chhilan , punthi, kharsald, jhatld, kaimiyd, bdnspdtd, 
etc. The Deputy-Commissioner reports that the proportion of the 
District population who live by fisheries, navigation, and other river 
• industries, is very small ; and he doubts whether there are any 
people who gain their living altogether in this manner. What 
they do in this way is only auxiliary to their occupation as cultiva- 
tors. With the exception of the boats for the timber trade, no 
boats of any large size are seen in the District, except in the rainy 
months, when a few native craft of somewhat large tonnage come 
up the Tista from the southern Districts. The Census of 1872 
returns the total number of Hindu boating and fishing castes in the 
permanently settled part of the District, that is, the police circles 
(tkdnds) of Siligun or Sanydsikitd, Fakirganj, Bodd, and Patgrdm, 
at 1656. This is exclusive of Muhammadan fishers and boatmen ; 
and the Musalmdns form 44*2 per cent, of the population of this 
part of the District. 

Marsh Cultivation, etc. — There is very little marsh or low- 
lying land in either the J alpaiguri or Western Dwdrs Subdivision 
of the District, and no instance is recorded of land having been 
reclaimed by the construction of embankments. As there is 
abundance of good land obtainable in every direction, especially 
in the Western Dwars, the Deputy-Commissioner reports that it 
would not pay to reclaim what little marsh land there is. Long- 
stemmed rice is not grown in the District. The river banks and 
low grounds are not utilized as reed or cane producing grounds. 
Reeds and canes are found growing wild in every part of the 
Western Dwars, so that no artificial cultivation's necessary. 

Lines of Drainage.— The general flow of water is from north 
to south-east, or from the Bhutan range towards the Brahmaputra. 
The soil being sandy and porous, the rainfall is soon absorbed ; the 
surplus water finds its way into the numerous creeks and watercourses 
c which intersect the country in every direction, and from them into 
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the larger streams, which all (with the exception of the Mahdnandd 
and the Kardtoyd, in the extreme west of the District) eventually 
find their way into the Brahmaputra. The Mahdnandd and 
Kardtoyd ultimately fall into the Ganges. There is no succession 
of swamps or marshes by which the surplus water finds its way out 
of the District. 

Minerals, etc. — Limestone is found in considerable quantities 
in the Baxd hills, and in the lower Bhutdn hills. An inexhaustible 
supply may be obtained from a high range of hills near the place where 
the Torsha river debouches upon the plains ; but this is just beyond 
British territory, and the Bhutdn authorities would no doubt demand 
a royalty for working the mineral. The limestone hills to the east 
of Baxa are within the British boundary. Tufa or calcareous 
limestone is found in large masses along the base of the hills. 
Copper has been recently discovered at a spot half a mile west of 
Baxd, but has not yet been worked ; copper and iron are both worked 
in the mountains just across the British frontier. Coal is not known 
to exist in Jalpdiguri District. Building-stone of a good quality is 
procurable in the Baxd hills. A further description of the limestone 
and other mineral deposits of the Western Dwars will be found in 
my Statistical Account of Ddrjiling (ante, pp. 129-158), in which I 
have quoted at length from a paper by Mr. F. G. Mallet on the 
geology of Ddrjiling and the Western Dwars, published in the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of Lidia (vol. xi. part i. 1874); so that 
nothing beyond the bare mention of their existence is needed here. 
There are no hot springs in Jalpdiguri District; and the only interest- 
ing natural phenomena worth mentioning are the gorges at the foot 
of the hills in the Western Dwdrs, where the large rivers debouch 
upon the plains, which are very picturesque and beautiful. 

Forests. — Jalpdiguri contains several extensive and fine forest 
tracts. In the Regulation part of the District, in the extreme 
north, is an extensive and valuable sdl forest, known as the Bai- 
kunthpur Jungle Mahal, within which there is also an extensive 
pasturage ground. It belongs to the Rdikat or Rdjd of Baikunth- 
pur. In 1870, the proprietor had farmed out the whole tract at a 
rental of Rs. 3000 (£300) per annum ; but the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, in his report to me, states that with better management 
and supervision, it ought to yield him at least three times this 
amount. In 1870, the Deputy-Commissioner returned to me the 
various forest tracts in the Western Dwars, together with their 
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respective areas, as follow: — (i) In Bhalka pargand — S&bdri 
forest, with an area of 8104 acres. (2) In BhatiMri pargand — * 
Chakirbds JMr (part of), area 992 acres; ChakirMs JMr (part of), 
2544 acres; MaMkalguri, 80 acres; and Sibkatd Ushnibari (part 
of), 352 acres : total 3968 acres. (3) In Baxa pargand — Maina- 
gi on, area 6526 acres; Sanyasi JMr, 45x0 acres; BariMli, 19,448 * 
acres; Pdnbdri, 25,517 acres; Pdnialguri Chhotmala (part of), 624 
acres; Chuapar JMjingi, 15,272 acres; Raimatang, 8171 acres; 
Nat£Mri (part of), 7344 acres; AtidMri Dhulddbri, 6638 acres; 
Nimtdr Domoham (part of), 2098 acres; Odlaguri, .6182 acres; 
and PdtkdpM (part of), 1360 acres : total 103,690 acres. (4) In 
Maddri and Chako£ Kshattriya pargands — Bara Jhar Satali, 26,707 
acres; Satili MendaMri, 784 acres; PatlakMwa, 608 acres; and 
Chakoa Kshattriya Pdsti Sal, 763 acres : total 28,862 acres. (5) 
In Lakshmipur pargand — Dumchf Chdp^gun, 1580 acres; Dalgdon 
Sarug^on, 1730 acres; and Nipanid, 723 acres : total 4033 acres. 
(6) In MardgMt pargand — Salbari, 8160 acres; Gayerkata, 5000 
acres; Sanko Jhar, 1x30 acres; BdMfMt, 430 acres; Khayer- 
kata (east of the Dimd river), 1600 acres ; Dudumdri KaMbdri, 566 
acres; KaMbdri, 6587 acres; Tandu, east, 3785 acres; KMyer-kdta 
(west of the Dima river), 1569 acres ; and Sdlbari, near Goldndi, 
acres : total 28,833-J- acres. (7) In MaiMguri pargand — Tandu, 
west, 16,838 acres; BhargiM JMr, 11,466 acres; Barddighi, 11,747 
acres ; and Dhop JMr, 1686 acres : total 41,737 acres. Grand total 
of forest area, exclusive of the Baikunthpur Jungle Mahal in the 
Jalpaiguri Subdivision, which is private property, 219, 227 J acres, or 
342*54 square miles. 

The Forest Department returns the Government forest areas in 
the Western Dwdrs Subdivision as follow: — (1) Lish and Ghish; 
(2) Tandu or MaiMguri; (3) west of the Murti river or part of 
Mainaguri; {4) Mardghdt; (5) Lakshmipur; (6) Bara Jhar Satdli ; 
and (7) Baxd. They are, with the exception of Nos. 1 and 3, 
identical with the tracts mentioned above ; but I quote the following 
paragraphs from the Report of the Assistant Conservator of Forests 
for 1871-72, as giving a detailed description of the varieties of trees 
found, soil, etc. of each tract : — 

(1) ‘ Lish and Ghish Forest.— This tract runs from the foot of 
the Ddmsang hills in Darjiling to Lish and Ghish, covering an area 
of about 2000 acres. It consists of dense grass and creeper jungle, 
with common trees on it here and there, till the Rangdangy/wri or 
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creek is reached, where it consists simply of nal or reed jungle, the 
stronghold of elephants and rhinoceros. The first part of this 
jungle, after crossing the Tistd, is high ground, and very rich and 
well-drained sandy soil; there are not more than about 20 sal 
trees on it. From the Tista to the Rangdang jhord it is com- 
plete waste land. On crossing the Rangdang jhord , the land is 
undulating, well-drained for the most part, but a poor, red, sandy 
clay, without any surface soil. No sal trees of any kind are on 
this last patch, which consists of dense grass, with creeper jungle 
here and there. 

(2) "Mainaguri or Tandu.— This tract stretches from the 
Dhalld, a tributary of the Tista, to the Jdldhaka river, and covers 
an area of 41,737 acres. It is principally flat land, with small nalds 
or watercourses intersecting it here and' there, and has a stock of 
very stunted, half-burnt sal on it, with very few of any size ; in fact, 
no tree fit to cut It is a very large tract, high-lying and without 
swamps, and no doubt would have good timber on it if jungle fires 
could be put down ; but it is burnt year after year, and all the 
young sal killed, and the half-grown trees so injured that many of 
them die, and some become stunted and grow up with a lot of 
little branches all round the tree. The leading shoot is very often 
killed when small, which makes the tree almost useless. 

(3) "Part of Mainaguri, west of the Murti Fiver. — This 
is a patch of sisu forest on the banks of the Jaldhakd. It is a 
small block, and has very little mature timber on it Some 50 logs 
might be got off the patch, but not more. Stsu on these streams 
never come to much, as the rivers are continually changing their 
course, and the timber does not get time to grow. I do not think 
much can be done to improve this strip of sisu, and am not of 
opinion that grazing does much harm. Jungle fires do not go into it. 

(4) 1 Maraghat Forest.— This is by far the best forest now 
held by the Department. It covers an area of 28,833^ acres, with 
a very rich, dark-coloured soil. Here and there it is stony and 
sandy, but^iot very much so ; it is very well drained, and is for the 
most part well stocked with sal and a few chalauni trees. There 
are many mature or full-grown timber trees on this tract which 
should be cut I should say that not less than 300 or 600 trees 
might be cut this coming cold weather (1872). There is much heavy 
grass jungle in one or two places, also many creepers. The best 
timber on the tract is down the Nimdi river, towards the Phalakata 
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road at the end of the block. This forest would supply yearly 
about 250 logs of a good size, if it were properly looked after and 
jungle fires were kept out 

(5) ‘ Lakshmipur Forest.— This is all sisu forest, and covers an 
area of 4033 acres. There are a few, but only a few, well-grown trees 
on this tract; I do not think that more than 200 mature trees could 
be found. The tract lies along the banks of the Rakti nadi and 
a few other small streams * the soil is sandy. Besides sisu , it con- 
tains some khdyer, but not of any size. It is impossible to estimate 
what this tract would yield yearly, or, indeed, the value of any*of 
this class of forest, as the rivers frequently change, and carry away 
large patches of sisu every year. 

(6) 4 Bara Jhar Satali sal forest is a very large tract of land 
held by the Department, but not much more than three parts of it 
contain timber. Its area is 28,862 acres; it is flat land, with low, 
damp patches here and there. The soil is a heavy, reddish- 
coloured clay, looks rich, and is not very sandy. The sal trees 
appear stunted and unhealthy in some parts, and in other places very 
healthy. The west end is well drained, and also the eastern end ; 
but about the middle it is a little swampy. There are many old sal 
trees on it of large size, but of a bad kind ; they are knotty, with large 
branches, and also very crooked. I should say this forest would 
give about 500 full-grown trees which should be cut. 

(7) 6 Baxa Forest. — This forest comprises twelve blocks or 
patches. The soil of nearly all the twelve blocks is rich, dark in 
colour, and sandy below the surface ; there are a few swamps, but 
not many. As a rule, the tract is well drained by n&lds and small 
streams ; it contains sal timber mostly, with a few sisu , khdyer , and 
Magnolia, and also indiarubber trees, mixed with many kinds of 
common jungle trees. There are large patches of heavy grass where 
there are no sal or timber trees. Much of the fine timber was cut 
before the tract came into the hands of the British Government ; it 
yet contains a large supply of mature timber, both sdl and sisu, and 
a few Magnolia, — the latter on the sloping ground neamthe foot of 
the Baxd hills. The area of the tract is 103,690 acres. The best 
timber is met with in the northern parts.’ 

The forests in the Dwdrs, up to the close of the financial year 
1871-72, were all ‘ open ; ’ but the reservation of the richest portions 
•within the tracts was intended to be commenced during the follow- 
ing cold season. As already stated, the forest tract of the Baikunth- 
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pur Jungle Mahal is private property, and is annually leased out by 
the proprietor. An experimental Government teak plantation at 
PhildMta, in the Western Dwars, was laid out and commenced 
during 1871-72. 

The following paragraphs, quoted from Dr. Buchanan-Hamil ton’s 
ms. Account of Rangpur, give a description of the forests in the tract 
which then constituted the northern portion of that District, but 
which has recently been transferred to Jalpaiguri, as they existed in 
1809, together with the methods in which the forests were managed, 
cost of felling, uses to which the timber is put, etc. 

4 The woods of Rattris-hazari or Baikunthpur have been nearly ex- 
hausted of sal and sisu, the only trees that are cut for exportation, 
although they still contain a great abundance of timber in reality, 
perhaps, more valuable. Still, however, some people are employed, 
partly in these woods, and partly in those which are adjacent to the 
territories of Bhutan and Nepdl. I shall give here an account of the 
whole, as I have no means of distinguishing between the quantity 
procured in each. The woods of Bhutan that are near the rivers are 
as much exhausted as those in the Company’s territory, so that the 
greater part of the timber is brought from Nepdl ; and none is cut at 
a farther distance than three miles from some branch of the Tfstd or 
Karatoyd, by which the logs can be floated into these rivers. In 
places where the ground is quite level, the logs are placed on two 
small wheels, and dragged by men ; where the ground is broken or 
uneven, they are carried. Cattle are never employed, so that no 
large log is ever procured; and the felled trees are cut up into pieces, 
which are shorter and shorter in proportion to their girth, in order 
that the weights of all the logs may be nearly equal. No timber is 
cut except when commissioned, and the value is always paid in ad- 
vance. The purchases are mostly made by native merchants from 
Deviganj in this District, and from Kangtdpukhun in Nattor 
[Rajshahi] ; the timber is intended chiefly for building boats. The 
advances are made to men called daffiddrs, who employ workmen at 
monthly WSges; and each of them contracts to deliver what is called 
a dhura of timber at a specified place on a river bank, from which 
it can be floated down stream. 

4 The logs are merely freed from the branches and bark ; the trees 
having previously been cut two or three feet from the ground, as 
more convenient for the stroke of the hatchet, the use of the saw 
being unknown, and the waste of timber being considered of no 
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consequence. The stem of the tree is cut into as many lengths in 
proportion to its thickness as it will admit, and the tops and large 
branches are left to rot, or to be carried off by any person who chooses. 
Each dafdddr employs 4 carpenters, that is, men who can use an axe, 
and 36 labourers. The dhura of sdl timber, which these .40 men 
can bring out in a season, consists of the following pieces : — 30 
pieces, 12 cubits long by 4 in girth ; 40 pieces, 13 or 14 cubits long 
by 3J- or 3 1 in girth; and 56 pieces, 15 or 16 cubits long by 3 or 
3 1 in girth; total, 126 pieces. The dafdddr receives from Rs. 140 
to Rs. 150 for each dhura y which is paid between the middle of 
November and the middle of January ; all the timber is delivered 
before the middle of May. The expenses of the dafdddr are as 
follows: — 4 carpenters at Rs. 3 each, Rs. 12 ; 36 labourers at Rs. 
2, Rs. 72 ; rice for 40 men for 75 days at 30 sers a day, 2250 sers 
at 80 sers for a rupee, Rs. 28. 2.. o ; rope, Rs. 2 ; sacrifices, Rs. 2 ; 
total, Rs. 1 1 6. 2. o. The men are absent in the woods about 21- 
months, and during that time live only upon rice seasoned with 
ashes, and wild fruit and vegetables, of which they find a great 
variety, and any game which they can secure. 

‘From twenty-five to thirty dafdddr s are usually employed every 
year. In order to superintend the dafdddrs , to settle with the 
owners of the forest, and to bring the timber home, the merchant 
employs a man called a charanddr , who is allowed Rs. 3 a month 
for nine months in the year. On the Tisti, the usual expense of 
bringing out a dhura of sdl timber is as follows : — For the chara?iddr 
or agent, Rs. 27; rent, say Rs. 50; for floating the timber to 
Fakxrganj, two logs being tied to a canoe, one on each side, a 
rupee for each log, Rs. 126; for the wood-cutters, Rs. 150; total, 
Rs- 353 - 

4 The tops and branches of the felled trees, which are very good 
timber, are only used when any rich person in the neighbourhood 
wishes to build a house and requires wooden posts. Sisu timber is 
mostly crooked, and is never bought by the natives, who seldom 
use it. On an average, about two dhuras or 252 logs iftay be cut 
yearly on account of Europeans. 

£ The people of Battris-hazari make annually about 150 or 160 
canoes, of several different kinds of tree, but chiefly of sdl timber 
that is too large for them to bring down in logs. The canoes are ex- 
ceedingly rude, and are formed merely by smoothing the tree a little, 
cutting it into a kind of goose-tail head and stem, and then hollow- 
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ing It out with a small adze. Six men usually work together, for 
mutual protection from wild beasts. They make two canoes during 
the season, one about 23 or 24 cubits long, and 2 cubits in diameter, 
worth Rs. 18; and one rather smaller, worth Rs. 12. These men 
are always commissioned by others, and the above values represent 
the price the workmen receive. The men are employed not quite 
two months, and the greater part of the canoes are made On the 
banks of the Dharlid 

Pasture Grounds, Wild Vegetable Products, etc. — The 
whole of the land in the Western* Dwdrs that is not forest or under 
cultivation is one vast pasture ground. Immense herds of buffaloes 
and cattle are annually brought up from Bengal to graze ; a 
yearly revenue of Rs. 4970 (^497) was realized from a farmer who 
took a lease from Government of the pasture grounds for a period 
of five years, commencing from 1865-66. In the Regulation portion 
of the District, there are extensive pasture grounds within the Bai- 
kunthpur Jungle Mahdl, which is private property. There is no 
class of people inhabiting the District who make their living by 
depasturing in the forest; those who do graze their cattle there 
nearly always come up with their animals from Bengal, and return 
again with their herds. With the exception of a medicinal drug, 
called by the natives ja?igli chiretd> and some lac and beeswax, there 
is little or no trade in jungle products. The Rdjbansis and Mechs 
collect what little jungle produce there is, principally in the Dwars 
portion of the District, but this is only made a contingent occupa- 
tion to agriculture. The right to collect lac in the Western Dwars 
was sold for Rs. 68 (£ 6 , 16s.) in 1870. The sweet-scented khas- 
khas grass, called here ganbinyd , , is found in the Western Dw£rs, and 
a small sum is paid annually for the right to collect it. 

Ferae; Natural — The wild animals and large game found in 

the District are wild elephants and mithun or wild cattle, found 

only close to the hills ; and rhinoceros, wild buffaloes, tigers, 

leopards, bears, wild hogs, bard singhd or red stags, sdmbhar deer, 

etc. The*sum of Rs. 1738 (^173, 16s. od.) was paid during 1869 

in the shape of rewards for the destruction of wild animals. Prior to 

July 1867 no rewards were offered; and in 1868 it was found 

necessary to increase the rewards then in force to the sum of £2 

for each tiger, and for a leopard. By far the greater number 

of animals thus destroyed are killed in the Western Dw<irs portion 

of the District, the increased rewards having induced a number of 

a 
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native shikaris (huntsmen) to come up from Bengal to destroy them. 
No rewards have ever been given for snake killing. The number 
of deaths reported to have occurred from wild beasts and snake- 
bite was 65 in 1867, 76 in 1868, and 62 in 1869, for the Western 
Dwdrs alone. These figures show the number of cases reported to 
the police ; but the Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that they do 
not correctly represent the loss of life from this cause, and that 
many deaths of this sort are not reported at all. Long-nosed 
alligators are found in many of the larger rivers. 

Among the smaller kinds of game are fallow deer, hog deer, 
antelopes or black buck, hares, foxes, porcupines, civet cats, happa 
or wild cats, mongooses, jackals, and monkeys. The principal 
game-birds met with are pea-fowl, floricans, wild ducks, teal, wild 
fowl, wild geese, red and black partridges, quail, snipe, golden 
plover, etc. I have already enumerated the list of fishes on a 
previous page (p. 238). No trade is carried on in wild-beast skins 
in Jalp^iguri; and, with the exception of the fisheries, the feres 
natures are • not made to contribute in any way towards the wealth 
of the District. 

Population. — The population of the Regulation part of the 
District, according to a rough Census made in 1858-59, at the time 
of the Revenue Survey of Rangpur (to which District it then 
belonged), was. returned at 189,067 ; the number of houses being 
put down at 37,529. No information is given as to the principles 
on which these estimates were based; and the Deputy-Commissioner 
in 1870 stated that, both as regards the number of the population 
and the number of the houses, he was of opinion that the estimate 
was too low. The number of houses returned would give a 
little over five inmates to each house; while the Deputy-Com- 
missioner stated that it was not an uncommon circumstance to 
find an ordinary agricultural household to consist of from fifteen 
to twenty members. The results of the regular Census of 1872, 
which are given below, fully corroborated the Deputy-Commissioner’s 
opinion. « 

The Census of the permanently settled pargands was taken by 
the authority of Government during the cold weather of 1871-72. 
For various reasons, it was found impossible to attempt a simul- 
taneous census, and the ascertained results were arrived at by a 
gradual enumeration which lasted through nearly all the cold-weather 
months. Village headmen were appointed as enumerators; but 
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owing to their general illiterateness, the bulk of the work had to be 
done either by the writers in the Deputy-Commissioner’s office, or 
by extra clerks, or by police officers selected for the purpose. One 
circumstance which increased the difficulty of the work is thus 
described by Captain Money : — ‘ Many villages have no names, 
but simply take that of the jot on which they are situated. Owing 
to this, an enumerator had sometimes to travel over a dozen 
villages before he could collect the statistics for all the hamlets 
called by a single name. For instance, Shikarpur, a village in 
ChakM Boda, has a few houses in one place, which are first pointed 
out to the enumerator. Six or seven miles from this place he meets 
another small hamlet, w T hich he is told is a part of the village he 
enumerated perhaps days before. On inquiry, it turns out that 
the portions of Shik&rpur are in seventeen or eighteen different 
places, distant from each other from five to seven miles/ With 
regard to the accuracy of the Census, the Deputy-Commissioner 
does not consider the results to be satisfactory, and admits that 
they are very probably under-stated. The total cost of taking the 
Cen'sus amounted to ^74, 5s. 6d. 

The results disclosed a total population in the permanently 
settled tract, which comprises an area of 1026 square miles, of 
327,985 persons; namely, 169,288 males, and 158,697 females, 
dwelling in 158 villages or collections of villages (; mauzds ), and 
inhabiting 55,452 houses ; average density of the population, 320 
per square mile ; average number of inmates per house, 5 -9. The 
table on p. 248, exhibiting the area, population, etc. of each of 
the police circles (thdnds) comprising the Regulation portion of 
Jalpdigurf, is taken from the Bengal Census Report of 1872. 

No Census was taken of the Western Dwars portion of the Dis- 
trict in 1871-72. for the reason that only about a year previously, in 
1870, at the time of the Settlement, a detailed enumeration of the 
houses and people in each of the pargands of this Subdivision had 
been conducted under the supervision of the special Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of the Bhutan Dwdrs. Soon after the annexation, at the time 
of the first survey of the Dw£rs in 1865-67, a rough Census was 
taken by the Survey Officers, which returned the population of the 
Western Dwars at 49,620 souls. Four or five years later, in 1870, 
the special Census operations conducted by the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, at the time of the Settlement, returned the population at 

[Sentence contmued on page 249. 
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9° 5 °63 5 showing an increase of upwards of 81 per cent, above the 
figures obtained by the Survey officers. It cannot be expected, 
however, that the first Census was a very accurate one ; and it is 
possible that at the time it was taken, owing to the recent military 
operations, many of the inhabitants may have temporarily left their 
homes. Although the population of the Western Dwdrs is still very 
scanty, being only 48 per square mile, it is increasing at a veiy 
rapid rate, owing to immigration from the Districts to the South. 
The table on p. 250 exhibits the population of each tract of the 
Western Dwdrs, as ascertained in 1870 by the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, in his special Census operations undertaken in connection 
with the Settlement 

Including, therefore, the permanently settled tracts which were 
separated from Rangpur District in 1869, and the temporarily 
settled pargands forming the Western Dwdrs Subdivision, the entire 
population of Jalpiigurf District, as indicated above, amounts to 
216,525 males, and 201,523 females ; total, 418,048 persons, inhabit- 
ing 70,246 houses : total revised area, 2906 square miles; average 
number of inmates per house, 5*8; average density of the popula- 
tion, 144 per square mile. 

Population classified according to Religion, Sex, and 
Age. The Deputy-Commissioner’s Census of the Western Dw£rs in 
1870 did not classify the population according to religion. The 
following paragraphs, therefore, showing the numbers of the 
population belonging to different religions, refer only to the 
Regulation or permanently settled portion of the District, the 
Census of which was taken in 1872. The figures are quoted from 
the tabular statements in the Bengal Census Report. 

The total population of the permanently settled tract of Jalpdigurf, 
comprising the police circles (thdnds) of Silfgurf or Sanyasfkdffi, 
Fakfrganj, Boda, and Pitgrdm, with a total area of 1026 square 
miles, consisted in 1872 of 327,985 souls ; namely, 169,288 males, 
and 158,697 females. The proportion of males in the total popula- 
tion is 51*6 per cent ; and the average density of the population, 
320 per square mile. Classified according to religion and age, the 
Census gives the following results .-—Hindus— under twelve years 
of age, males 35,911, and females 29,509 ; total, 65,420: above 
twelve years of age, males 58,195, and females 58,760; total, 

[ Sentence continued on fi age 251. 
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1 16,955. Total of Hindus of all ages, males 94,106, and females 
88,269; grand total, 182,375, or 55*6 percent of the population ; 
proportion of males in total Hindus, 51*6 per cent Muham- 
madans — under twelve years of age, males 30,747, and females 
24,294; total, 55,041 : above twelve years, males 44,044, and 
females 45,895 ; total, 89,939. Total of Muhammadans of all 
ages, males 74,791, and females, 70,189 ; grand total, 144,980, or 
44*2 per cent, of the population ; proportion of males in total 
Musalman population, 51*6 per cent Buddhists — under twelve 
years of age, nil ; above twelve years, males 8, females nil; total 
8. Christians — under twelve years of age, males 3, and females 2 ; 
total, 5 : above twelve years, males 22, and females 9; total 31. 
Total of Christians of all ages, males 25, and females 1 1 ; propor- 
tion of males in Christian population, 69*4 per cent. Other de- 
nominations not separately classified, consisting of aboriginal 
people still professing their primitive forms of faith — under twelve 
years, males 118, and females 76; total, 194: above twelve years, 
males 240, and females 152 ; total, 392. Total 4 others \ of all ages, 
males 358, and females 228 ; grand total, 586, or *2 per cent, of the 
population; proportion of males in total ‘others/ 6ri per cent. 
Population of all religions under twelve years of age — males 66,779, 
and females 53,881 ; total, 120,660 : above twelve years of age, 
males 102,509, and females 104,816; total, 207,325. Total popu- 
lation of all ages, males 169,288, and females 158,697; grand 
total, 327,985; proportion of males in total population, 51*6 per 
cent. , P • '-'Vv'y , '/'■> v : p- ^ ; 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age, in 
the population of the Regulation portion of the District, is returned 
in the Census Report as follows; — Hindus — proportion of male chil- 
dren, 197 percent, and of female children, 16*2 per cent; proportion 
of children of both sexes, 35*9 per cent of the Hindu population. 
Muhammadans — -male children, 21*3, and female children, 167 per 
cent; proportion of children of both sexes, 38*0 per cent, of the total 
Musalmdn population. Christians — male children, 8*3, and female 
children, 5*6 per cent ;. proportion of children of both sexes, 13*9 
per cent, of the Christian population. Other denominations— male 
children, 20*1, and female children, 13*0 per cent ; proportion of 
children of both sexes, 33*1 per cent, of the total 4 other ’ population. 
Population of all religions— male children, 20*4, and female children, 
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x 6- 4 per cent. ; proportion of children of both sexes, 36-8 per cent 
of the total population. The small proportion of girls to boys, and 
the excessive proportion of females above twelve years of age to 
males of the same class, is probably due to the fact that natives 
consider girls attain womanhood at a much earlier age than boys 
reach manhood. The proportion of the sexes in the total 
population, namely 51-6 males and 48-4 females, is probably 
correct. 

Infirmities. 


The number and proportion of insane and of 
persons afflicted with certain other infirmities, in the permanently 
settled tracts of Jalpdiguri District, is returned as follows in the 
Census Report Insane, males 84 and females 30; total 114, or 
•0348 per cent, of the population. Idiots, males 4 and females 2 ; 
total 6, or -0018 per cent, of the population. Deaf and dumb, 
males 51 and females ix ; total 62, or -0189 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. Blind, males 66 and females 31; total 97, or -0296 per 
cent, of the population. Lepers, males 136 and females 13 ; total 
149, or -0454 per cent, of the population. The total number of 
male infirms amounts to 341, or -2014 per cent, of the male popula- 
tion 3 number of female infirms 87, or -0548 per cent of the female 
population. The total number V infirms of both sexes is 428, or 
•1305 per cent, of the total population 

I omit the details of the populati<^ficcording to occupation, as 
the figures returned in the Census Rep~rt do not stand the test of 
statistical criticism. \ 

Ethnical Division of the People. — The Census Report 
ethnically divides the population of the permanently settled tracts 
of Jalpdiguri District into the following sevexi, classes : — Europeans, 
25 : Eurasians, 7 : Asiatics, other than nativesNof India and British 
Burmah, i.e, Chinese and Nepdlfs, 152 ; aboriginal tribes, 553; 
semi-Hinduized aborigines, 148,043; Hindu cartes, and people 
of Hindu origin, 34,225; and Muhammadans, 1 ^ 44 ? 9 ^°* Total 
population of the permanently settled tracts, 327,985V 

I take the following list from Mr. C. F. Magr^ttfs District 
Census Compilation. The list of Hindu castes will be ^produced 
on a subsequent page, but arranged in a different order jfeom that 
given here, — as far as possible, according to the rank they\hoM * n 
local public esteem : — \ 
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Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

.Number. 

Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 

Number. 

I. — N ON -AS I ATIC S. 
English, 

Irish, .... 

22 

3 

3. Hindus. 

(i.) Superior Castes. 
Brahman, 

1,275 


■ ; Total, ; , 

25 

Rajput, .... 

523 

II. — MIXED RACES. 


Total, . 

1,798 

Eurasians, 


7 

(it) Intermediate Castes. 

82 

587 

III.— ASIATICS. 

A. — Other than Natives of 
India, and British Bur m ah. 


Baidya, . 

Kdyasth, 

8 

144 

Total, . 

669 

Chinese, 

Nepalis, 

. ■■ 

(Hi.) Trading Castes. 

Agarwala, 

Behad, . 

Gandhabanik, 

Khatri, , . . . 

Oswal, . . . 

Subarnabanik, 

44 

52 

399 

1 

53 
81 


Total, . 

152 

B. — Natives of India and • 
British Burniah. 

I, Aboriginal Tribes . 


Kachan, 


4 

Total, . 

630 

Mech, . 
Murmf, . 
Pahariya, 
Uraon, . 

* 

40 

23 

33 

453 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 
Goala, . . . . j 

950 

* * 

(v.) Castes engaged in 
preparing Cooked Food. 

Kandu, . : 'h\'f\ 

Madak, .... 



Total, . 

553 

640 

270 

2. Semi-Hinduized 
Aboriginals. 

Bigdi, . 


146 

Total, . * 

9ro 

:■ Raheliy&, : . : 
Baun, . 
Bediya, . 
Chamar, 
Chandal, 
Dom, 
Dosadh, 
Han, 
Khyen, . 
Koch, . 
Pali, . 
Rajbansi, 
Mai, . 

Mihtar, . 
Bhuimali, 
Pasi, . 
Telenga, 

■: . . } * 

88 

2 

108 

436 

1,980 

173 

54 

4,555 

2,380 

! 4 

128 

137,135 

(vi.) Agricultural | 
Castes. 

Agun, .... 
Barm, . 

Kaibartta, 

Koeri, .... 
Kurmi, . . ■ , ; .■ . 

Mali, . . . 

Sadgop, 

4 

406 

2,970 

62 

142 

500 

276 


Total, . 

4,360 


16 

3” 

178 

i 4. 

345 

(vii.) Castes engaged 
chiefly in Personal 
Service. 

Behara, .... 
Dhanuk, 

Bhawa, . , . 

■ 

1,478 


Total, . 

148,043 

*3 

33 
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Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Number. 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Number. 


(xiii.) Dancer, Musi- 
cian, Beggar, and 
Vagabond Castes. 

Kuali, . 


(vii.) Castes engaged 
chiefly in Personal 
Servi ce —continued. 

Dhobi, . ... . 

Hajjam or Ndpit, . 
Kahar, . . . 


(xiv.) Persons enume- 
rated by Nation- 
ality only. 

Assam!, . . . 

Madrasi, . . 


(viii.) Artisan Castes. 

Kamar (blacksmith), 
Kansan (brazier), . 
Kumar (potter), 

Sonar (goldsmith), . 

Sunn (distiller), 
Sutradhar (carpenter), 
Tell (oilman), 

Total, . 


(xv.) Persons of Unknown 
'or Unspecified Castes, 


(ix.) Weaver Castes. 
Jugi % . 

Kapali, . 

Tanti, . 


Grand Total of Hindus. 


4. Persons of Hindu Ori± 
not recognising Caste. 

Vaishnav, . * 

Sanyasi, 

Native Christians, . 


(x.) Labouring Castes. 

Beldar, . 

Chunarf, 

Nuniya, . 


5. Muhammadans . 

Julaha, . 

Pathan, 

Shaikh, 

Unspecified, , 


(xi.) Castes engaged 
in selling Fish and 
Vegetables. 

None. 


144,903 

144,980 


(xii.) Boating and Fish- 
ing Castes. 

Jaliya, .... 
Mala, « . . 

Manjhi, . . . > 

Patni, .... 


Total of Natives of 
1,370 India, 


Total of Asiatics, 


Grand Total, 


Aboriginal Tribes.— The Mechs of Jalpaigurl principally 
inhabit the Western Dwhrs portion of the District. They are the 
western branch of the great KdcMri tribe, and are most numerous 
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in the Districts to the east of Jalpdigurf. In the Eastern Dw&rs 
they are called indiscriminately either Mech or K&cMrf ; and in 
the Assam Districts they are called KicMri alone, losing the 
name of Mech altogether. These people are of very migratory 
habits, seldom staying in one place or cultivating the same fields 
for more than two or three years, a practice which is dictated, 
or at least aided, by the large amount of rich virgin soil at their 
disposal They prefer cultivating clearances in the forest when 
available, and grow a considerable deal of cotton in addition to the 
ordinary crops of rice, mustard - seed, etc. The Mechs are an 
able-bodied, well-to-do class of people, and well-behaved, cases of 
serious crime being of very rare occurrence among them ; they are, 
however, extremely superstitious.' They are very few in number 
in the permanently settled portion of the District, the Census 
Report returning their number as only 40. In the Western Dw&rs, 
however, next to the Rdjbansfs, they are the most numerous section 
of the population. The Deputy-Commissioner’s Census, taken in 
1870, at the time of the Settlement of the Dwirs, returns the number 
of adult male Mechs in the Western Dwdrs at 3841, out of a total 
adult male population of 30,972. A detailed account of the Mechs 
inhabiting the tract running along the foot of the Bhutan, Sikkim, 
and Nepdl hills, will be found in my Statistical Account of Darjiling 
District (ante, pp. 6 6~8o). 

The Kochs, or R&jbansfs as they are now called, may be briefly 
mentioned among the semi-aboriginal tribes, although they are now 
recognised as a distinct caste of Hindus. The Koch race first 
came prominently into notice about the close of the fifteenth or 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Hdjo established the 
Koch kingdom upon the downfall of the more ancient Hindu king- 
dom of Kdmrup. Brahmanism was introduced among the people 
in the time of Visu, Hdjo’s grandson, who, together with his officers 
and all the people of condition, embraced the new religion. The 
name of Koch -was abandoned by the converts, who assumed that 
of Rdjbansf, literally tf of the royal kindred/ The Kochs or Rijbansfs 
form by far the majority of the Hindu population of Jalpdiguri 
District. In the Regulation or permanently settled part of the 
District, they number altogether 137,267, out of a total Hindu 
population of 182,375. In the Western Dw 4 rs, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner’s Census of 1870 returns the number of Rdjbansis at 
20,413 male adults, out of a total male adult population of 30,972. 


'M 
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A more detailed description of the Kochs will be found in my 
Statistical Account of Kuch Behar {post), which State may be 
regarded as the present nucleus of the race. 

Hindu Castes. — The following is a list and very brief account 
of sixty-five Hindu and semi-Hinduized castes met with in the per- 
manently settled pargands of Jalpaiguri District, arranged as far as 
possible in order of precedence ; but as caste rules are not observed 
so strictly here as in the Districts to the south, the social status 
of the great majority of the Hindu population is pretty much on 
an equality, with the exception of the very highest and very lowest 
classes. The occupations mentioned are more the hereditary em- 
ployments assigned to the respective castes, than those upon which 
they are dependent for a livelihood. The Deputy-Commissioner 
estimates that forty-nine out of every fifty people in the District 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, more or less. Even the castes 
who are hereditarily attached to occupations unconnected with 
agriculture, either possess land, or hold leases of land, which they 
cultivate themselves, and on the produce of which they mainly 
depend for subsistence, their caste occupation being looked upon 
merely as a subsidiary means of obtaining a livelihood. The figures 
indicating the number of each caste in the following list are taken 
from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s Census Compilation, which applies only 
to the permanently settled tracts of Jalpdiguri District : — 

(i) Brdhman; the sacerdotal caste in the Hindu social system. 
The Deputy-Commissioner states it is supposed that about three hun- 
dred Brahman families of immigrants are living among the village 
people, and have permanently settled in the District. The majority 
of them have become jotddrs y or small landholders, and live from 
incomes . derived from the produce of their lands. Some of them 
cultivate their holdings by means of their servants or followers, while 
others lease out their lands ; some also are employed as rent col- 
lectors and zaminddrz clerks by the larger landholders. Besides 
the Br£hmans who have permanently settled in the District, there 
are about forty or fifty families who have temporarily established 
themselves in Jalpaiguri town ; these are employed as pleaders in 
the Courts, revenue agents, law agents, and as subordinate judicial 
and executive officers in the various Government Courts and offices. 
Mr. Magrath's Census Compilation returns the number of Brahmans 
in the Regulation part of the District at 1275. (2) Kshattriya; the 
second or warrior caste in the ancient Hindu social system. As 
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stated in previous District Accounts, it is believed that at the present 
day there are no pure Kshattriyas in Bengal, although several castes 
lay claim to this rank. The caste returned as ‘Khatrf in the Census 
Report is the great trading caste of Northern India, but Mr. Magrath’s 
Compilation returns only 1 Khatrx for Jalpdiguri District. The 
Deputy-Commissioner, however, in his report to me in 1870, states 
that about five hundred Kshattriya families are said to have perma- 
nently settled, and to have become a part of the fixed population of 
the District. The majority have acquired land, which they cultivate 
either themselves or by means of hired labour, some of them being 
well-to-do jotddrs . Others are employed as rent collectors, clerks, 
messengers, or armed guards (barkanddzs) ; but by far the greater 
portion of them live on their own lands as jotddrs, or as lessees 
under jotddrs . (3) Rajput ; employed in military service, and as 

guards, policemen, and doorkeepers. From their military occupation 
they claim the rank of Kshattriyas, which is generally accorded to 
them. Number of Rdjputs in the permanently settled pargands of 
Jalpdiguri, 523. (4) Baidyd; hereditary physicians by caste occu- 

pation, but many of them have now abandoned their traditional 
employment, and taken sendee in Government or private employ ; 
82 in number. (5) K&yasth; the writer caste of Bengal, employed 
as writers or clerks in Government or private service; 587 in 
number. (6) Agarwikf ; up-country traders or merchants, claiming 
to belong to the great Vaisya or trading caste of ancient India, 
which is now believed to be extinct ; 44 in number. (7) Behad ; 
another up-country trading caste ; 52 in number. (8) Oswdl; also 
an up-country trading caste ; 53 in number. 

Subordinate Castes. — (9) N£pit or Hajjam; barbers, but most 
of them also cultivate land ; 2505 in number. (10) Kdmjfr; black- 
smiths, they are also cultivators holding jots of their own, and leases 
under jotddrs ; 51 1 in number, (11) Kumar; potters, but most of 
them also hold small plots of land; 3215 in number. (12) Kins^ri; 
braziers and coppersmiths; 14 in number. (13) Gandhabanik; 
grocers and* spice dealers, most of them also possessing small landed 
property; 399 in number. (14) Teh or Till ; dealers in oil-seeds and 
oil-pressers by caste occupation; they also cultivate land, many of them 
being well-to-do jotddrs; 2728 in number. (15) Sadgop ; the first 
of the cultivating castes; 276 in number. (16) Agurf ; a respectable 
mixed cultivating caste ; 4 in number. {17) Barui ; growers and sellers 
of pan, also ordinary cultivators; 406 in number, (18) Kaibartta; 
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the majority are landholders or cultivators, about 100 of their 
number being well-to-do Hindus ; those who are not cultivators are 
employed as cooks and servants in the better-class families of Hindus ; 
2970 in number. (19) Goilas ; cowherds and dealers in milk, gM, 
and curds ; most of them possess lands which they cultivate them- 
selves. A few of them are said to be very wealthy, and own several 
hundred head of buffaloes and cattle; 950 in number. (20) M£H; 
gardeners, flower sellers, and makers of toys and images of the gods 
out of sold (pith); most of them have also a small plot of ground 
which they cultivate themselves; 500 in number. (21) Kandu; 
sellers of parched rice, etc. ; 640 in number. (22) Bhujri ; preparers 
and dealers in parched grain, rice, etc. ; a few of them also possess 
land. This caste Is not separately returned in the Census Report, 
but the Deputy-Commissioner reports that two hundred or three 
hundred families live in the District. It is probably identical with 
the foregoing. (23) Madak; sweetmeat makers and confectioners; 
270 in number. (24) Vaishnav; not a caste, but a religious class of 
Hindus, professing the principles inculcated by Chaitany^, a Vish- 
nuvftl religious reformer of the sixteenth century; 1877 in number. 
(25) Sanydsi ; not a caste, but a sect of Sivaiti religious mendicants ; 
189 in number. (26) Koerf; cultivators ; 62 in number. (27) Kurmf; 
cultivators; 142 in number. (28) R^jbansf; 137,135 in number. 
(29) P£li; 128 in number. (30) Koch; 4 in number. These three 
last are practically one and the same people, the Rajbansis and Pdlis 
being offshoots of the Koch tribe, who have abandoned the name 
of Koch on their conversion to Hinduism. They are now by far the 
most numerous section of the Hindus, forming no less than 75*2 per 
cent, of the entire Hindu population in the permanently settled tracts 
of the District In the Western Dwdrs, according to the Deputy 
Commissioner's Census in 1870, the Rijbansfs number 65*9 per cent. 
Their occupation is almost entirely that of ordinary cultivators. 
This caste has already been alluded to (ante, p. 255). (31) Tantf; 

weavers; 4034 in number. (32) Jugf; weavers; 8x3 in number. 
(33) Kapalf ; jute spinners and weavers ; 838 in number.* (34) Sub- 
arnabanik; merchants, bankers, and dealers in gold and silver; 81 in 
number. (35) Sondr; goldsmiths, jewellers, and moneychangers; 56 in 
number. (36) BeMr l ; palanquin bearers, labourers and cultivators ; 
1478 in number. (37) Dhob 4 ; washermen by caste occupation, 
but the majority of them also hold small patches of land, which they 
cultivate; 1 66 in number. (38) Surf or Sunri; wine sellers and 
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in respectable families; 178 in number. (40) Sutradhar; carpenters ; 
73 in number. (41) DMnuk ; labourers, cultivators, and domestic 
servants; 13 in number. (42) DMwa; labourers, cultivators, and 
domestic servants ; 33 in number. (43) Chundri ; lime burners ; 7 
in number. (44) Nuniya; a Behar caste of salt workers ; 1 in number. 
(45) Beldar; day-labourers and cultivators; 298 in number. (46) 
Chanddls ; cultivators, fishermen, and labourers, 1980 in number. 
(47) Jaliyd; fishermen by caste occupation, but most of them also 
possess land, on which they mainly depend for a subsistence; 
1370 in number. (48) Mdld; fishermen, boatmen, and cultivators; 
24 in number. (49) Manjhf ; not a caste, but a class of boatmen who 
act as helmsmen; 227 in number. (50) Pdtm; ferrymen; 35 in 
number. (51) Bait! ; matmakers and musicians; 20 in number. 
(52) Kudli; dancers and musicians; 260 in number. (53) Bagdi ; 
labourers and cultivators; 146 in number. (54) Bahelid; labourers 
and cultivators; 88 in number. (55) Bauri; labourers and cultiva- 
tors 2 in number. (56) Chdmdr ; leather dealers and shoemakers; 
436 in number, (57) Dom ; matmakers, cultivators, and labourers ; 
173 in number. (58) Dosddh; cultivators and labourers; 54 in 
number. (59) Hdri; sweepers and swineherds; 4555 in number. 
(60) Khyen ; cultivators and labourers ; 2380 in number. (6i)Mdl; 
snake charmers; 16 in number. (62) Telengd; labourers and culti- 
vators ; 345 in number. (63) Pdsi; toddy sellers; 4 in number. 
(64) Mihtar ; sweepers and swineherds; 311 in number. (65) 
Bhuimdli ; sweepers and menial servants ; 178 in number. 

The Muhammadans, who number 144,980, or 44*2 per cent of 
the population of the District, nearly all subsist, like the Hindus, by 
husbandry. Three or four wealthy Musaimdn landed families have 
rent-rolls of about Rs. 4000 or Rs. 5000 (^400 or ^500) per annum. 
About two hundred of them are well-to-do joiddrs , in possession of 
incomes from their varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1000 (;£io to 
£100) per annum ; but the great majority of them are small jotddrs , 
who cultivate their little plots of from 10 to 30 bigkds (3J to 10 
acres), the produce of which is sufficient for the wants of their 
families. The Musahndn and Rdjbansi population live on good 
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terms in the same tracts side by side, and intermix socially with 
each other. The Deputy-Commissioner states that it is not unusual 
to find Muhammadan and Rajbansi families dwelling together in 
the same homestead, although in separate houses. In the Western 
Dwars Subdivision the Musalmans are not nearly so numerous as 
in the Regulation part of the District ; according to the Deputy- 
Commissioner’s Census of 1870, out of a total male adult population 
of 30,972, they only numbered 3827, or 12*3 per cent 
Religious Division of the People. — Classified according to 
religion, the population of the permanently settled portion of the 
District consists of Hindus and Muhammadans in almost equal 
numbers, with a very small sprinkling of Brahma Samaj followers, 
Christians, and others not separately classified according to religion. 
The Census Report of 1872 thus returns the population of different 
religions in the Regulation part of the District. The Hindus, as 
loosely grouped together for religious purposes, number 94,106 
males and 88,269 females ; total, 182,375, or 55*6 per cent of the 
population. No separate return is given in the Census for the 
number of Brihma Samaj followers, or members of the reformed 
theistic sect of Hindus, who are probably included with the general 
body of orthodox Hindus. A Sam^j was established at the Civil 
Station in 1869, with originally five members, which by the end 
of 1870 had increased to 18, who met twice a week in a building 
of their own for the purposes of worship. The members belong 
to the upper ranks of society, several of them being respectable 
ministerial officers of the Government Courts, and three of them 
teachers in the Government school. The Muhammadans number 
74,791 males and 70,189 females 3 total, 144,980, or 44*2 per cent, 
of the population. At the present day, the religion of IsMm has 
ceased to make any further progress in the District. The Deputy- 
Commissioner reports that there are no WaMbis or Faraizis 
in Jalpiigurf, and that no new fanatical sects are springing up 
among the Muhammadan population. The Christian population 
of the District consists of 25 males and n females; total, 36, of 
whom 32 are Europeans or Eurasians, only 4 being returned as 
native Christians. Other denominations, not classified senarafelv 
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being the only place which can be regarded in any sense as a 
town. The Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that there are not 
a dozen villages in the whole District which contain upwards of 
a hundred and fifty or two hundred households. There seems 
to be no tendency on the part of the people to gather into 
towns, or into seats of industry or commerce. The population is 
a purely agricultural one, and the Deputy-Commissioner estimates 
that forty-nine out of every fifty persons live more or less by 
cultivation. With the exception of the higher classes, even the 
castes who follow hereditary fixed occupations either possess land 
of their own or hold leases of land, on the produce of which 
they mainly depend for subsistence, their caste occupation being 
looked upon merely as a subsidiary means of obtaining a livelihood. 
Small periodical village markets are held at different spots all over 
the country, and a few petty trading shops are also scattered here 
and there. 

Jalpaiguri Town, the Administrative Headquarters of the 
District, is situated on the west or right bank of the Tfst£ river, in 
26° 32' 20" north latitude, and 88° 45' 38" east longitude. It is only 
since the creation of the District in 1869 that the town has become 
of any importance ; since that date it has been rapidly advancing in 
size and importance, and its population has doubled within the last 
few years. It will, doubtless, still further increase in prosperity on 
the opening of the new Northern Bengal State Railway. In 1870, 
the Deputy-Commissioner estimated the population of the town to 
consist of between four and five thousand souls, including the 
regiment of native infantry in the cantonments. The place contains 
ten or twelve small but respectable shops in which articles of 
English manufacture are sold, besides eighty or a hundred petty 
shops for the sale of brass and iron domestic utensils, and 
of the ordinary articles of native consumption. Almost ail these 
shops are kept by foreigners from Behar and the North-Western 
Provinces. Some eight or ten wealthy Marw^rf traders also reside 
in the town, and carry on extensive dealings in cloth and country 
produce. Although Jalpdigurf has not been constituted a muni- 
cipality, a staff of sweepers is maintained to keep the station clean. 
The town is perfectly dry during the cold and hot seasons, and is 
very healthy, considering the climate and locality. 

Military Cantonments. — Jalpaiguri cantonment is situated on 
the west or right bank of the Tfsta river, just to the south of the 
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Civil Station, from which it is separated by a small stream, called 
the KharM. The land is high and the soil sandy and firm, the spot 
being well drained. The cantonments are occupied by a regiment 
of native infantry, the regimental lines consisting of mat huts thatched 
with grass. The men sleep on bamboo platforms raised two feet 
above the ground. A small regimental bazar , which is kept scrupu- 
lously clean, is situated within cantonment limits. Between 1816 
and 1828, there was a military cantonment at TMlya, which is 
now only used as a camping-ground. During the Bhutan war, 
there was a cantonment at PatMkhiwi, in the Western Dwars, where 
great sickness and mortality occurred among the troops ; it is now 
abandoned Another cantonment was established at Jalpesh, near 
Maindguri, during the war, but it has also been abandoned The 
cantonment at Baxd is situated inside a rough fort on a small gravel 
plateau, in a valley in the lower range of the Bhutan hills, about two 
miles from SontraMri, at the base of the mountains, and six miles 
from the Bhutan frontier. Since the annexation of the Bhutan 
Dwirs in 1864, a full regiment of native infantry has been stationed 
here. Two pickets are attached to the fort, on spurs at a higher 
elevation than the fort itself. The troops are all lodged in the fort, 
in barracks constructed of rough timber, with a grass thatched roof. 
The height of the plateau on which the cantonment is situated is 
about 1800 feet above sea level. No water is obtainable on the 
summit, and the necessary supply has to be brought from two 
perennial streams, one of which issues from the base of the plateau. 
No spirit shop exists nearer than Sontdbari, at the foot of the hills, 
where native spirit is manufactured and sold. Tw r o regimental 
bdzdrs are situated to the west of the fort, consisting of bamboo and 
grass huts. About half a mile to the north is a considerable Bhutia 
village, with about two hundred inhabitants. A staff of eight or 
nine sweepers is maintained to attend to the general conservancy of 
this cantonment. 

Village Officials. — The following brief account of the status 
and duties of the different officials met with in Jalpdigmi District 
is quoted from a report by the Deputy-Commissioner on the 
indigenous agency employed in taking the Census: — 4 The pradhdns 
are the zamtnddri servants, appointed to assist the tahsilddrs or rent 
collectors, and generally to look after their masters 5 interests. Their 
position gives them weight with the villagers ; and apart from the 
small salary sometimes (but not always) given, amounting at the 
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outside to Rs. 3 (6s.) per mensem, they also receive remuneration in 
the shape of presents given on occasions of feasting. The origin of 
the appointment in early days seems to have been the object of 
having some person to keep the cultivators together in newly settled 
tracts, and to see that the rents were regularly paid. The post used 
to be thought so much of, that it was formerly never bestowed without 
a handsome nazar or present being given to the zaminddr , in some 
cases elephants being given by candidates for the office. The 
appointment was ordinarily hereditary, and son succeeded to father, 
provided he was eligible, and able to give . what was considered a 
sufficient nazar by the zaminddr . At the present time things have 
much changed, and the importance of the post has decreased ; but 
the heirs of original wealthy pradhdns are still to be found holding the 
office, and it is customary to give the appointment to the duly qualified 
heir of a deceased pradhdn. Nazars still continue to be given, but 
on a much smaller scale than formerly. The appointment of pradhdn 
rests entirely with the zaminddr , who also can dismiss at pleasure. 
This latter power, however, is never exercised except on the grounds 
of incapacity ; and when a new man has to be appointed, the opinion 
of the rayats is to a certain extent consulted. The jotddrs of 
Jalpaiguri are the same class as those of the same name in Dirjfiing ; 
save that in the permanently settled tracts of Jalpdiguri, the long 
standing of the tenure, and the non-liability to revision of Settlement 
on the part of Government, have given a highly substantial character 
to the joiddri right. Patwdris proper do not exist in Jalpdiguri District. 
Two persons bearing that title are found in Bod£ fargand , who are 
appointed for the purpose of keeping the zaminddr* s accounts ; but 
their office is not an hereditary one, and they are mere muharrirs or 
clerks. The title of faujddr is found in the Dwdrs surviving the 
Bhutiarule, but the office now exists only in name. The duty of 
the .faujddr was formerly to bring before the dmin, or officer below the 
subah or governor, the parties in assault cases, disputes, or breaches 
of morality. The appointment was only so far hereditary that an 
eligible son, if the subah was so inclined, did occasionally succeed 
his father. As a class, these faujddrs could neither read nor write, 
and were paid by receiving jots of land. There are no standing 
fanchdyats , or indigenous village courts, maintained in this part of 
the country. The institution is of course known here as elsewhere, 
but the members are elected for each occasion as necessary, and do 
not retain any permanent authority in regard to general matters/ 
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The following paragraphs respecting the pargands now comprising 
the Regulation part of Jalpdiguri District, with an account of the 
places of interest, etc. in each, are extracted in a condensed form 
from Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s ms. Account of Rangpur (1809). 

‘Thana Patgram. — This jurisdiction comprises an area of about 
82 square miles, and, except at one corner, is everywhere surrounded 
by the territory of the Rdjd of Kuch Behar. This is perhaps on the 
whole the highest part of the District, and although situated not far 
from the Tistd, it suffered no inconvenience from the great floods of 
1194 Bengal Era (1787 a.d.). The soil is remarkably light, and 
iron ploughshares are unnecessary. No place in this division is 
entitled to the appellation of town. The two most celebrated 
places of worship are (1) a hut called Kadam Rasul, in which, how- 
ever, there is no mark of the prophet’s foot, as one would suppose 
from the name, but which is frequented by all persons in distress, 
both Muhammadans and Hindus ; (2) the DhalM river, where the 
Barunf festival is observed at a place about four miles below Pdtgram 
village, on which occasion about 2000 people bathe in its waters. 
The village deity is Pdteswiri, a female spirit delighting in the blood 
of goats, from whom it is said that the name of the tract is derived. 
The only remains of antiquity are two small forts, and these not of 
very ancient date. After an invasion of the country by the Bhutids, 
and their defeat by a Muhammadan general named Mdajam Khan, 
that officer erected two fortified posts at Patgffim, one on each side of 
the DharM. Both forts are called Mandamala, and are small, square 
redoubts, with a bastion at each angle. The remains of a fortified 
camp of the same general exist about a mile east of these forts. 

‘ Thana Fakirganj.— -This jurisdiction, which is situated west 
from Pdtgram, is entirely separated from it by a narrow strip of 
Kuch Behar. One detached portion is situated in the centre of 
Bodd, while another is removed to a great distance on the frontier 
of Kuch Behar and Bhutan. Independently of these detached 
portions, this jurisdiction is a narrow strip of about 30 miles in 
length, while its total area may be about 184 square miles. The 
village of Fakirganj, from whence it derives its name, is in the 
jurisdiction of Boda. The northern part of this division is entirely 
covered by forest. The soil is everywhere so light that iron plough- 
shares are unnecessary. Although the house of the Baikunthpur 
Riikats or. R£jas is situated in this division, yet it contains (1809) 
no dwelling-house of brick, and only one small domestic place of 
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worship of that material The chief deity of the villagers is Bnri 
Thakurdnf, the goddess of the Tist£ The Baikunthpur Rdikats 
have erected many small forts or redoubts in Fakirganj division, the 
ruins of which may be still traced ; but none of them are in any way 
remarkable. They all have bastions at their angles. 

* Division op Sanvasikata. — This jurisdiction, which comprises 
the other division of the Rdikat’s estate, is somewhat of a triangular 
form, extending towards the south-east in a long acute angle. In 
the centre of SanyasikM is a small territory belonging to the Deb 
Rajd of Bhutan. The soil is so light that no iron is used in the 
plough. In some places, immediately under the surface, there is a 
kind of black earth called buffalo sand (makes hb ala) > and wherever 
this is found the land is very sterile. On digging for seven or eight 
cubits, sand containing water-worn pebbles is usually found. There 
are no marshes of any considerable extent. The northern extremity 
of the division is overgrown with woods and reeds. There are no 
brick buildings in the tract, nor is there any town. The Muham- 
madans have no place of worship of any importance. The only 
remarkable Hindu temple is that from whence the tract derives its 
name. Tradition has it that when the first of the Rdikats, Sira 
Kumar, was building a fort, the workmen in digging the foundations 
came upon a religious ascetic (Sanydsi) who was passing his time 
underground in devout retirement. This person was wounded by 
the diggers before they were aware of his presence ; but he made 
no complaint, and only requested to be covered up again. This was 
accordingly done forthwith, and a monastery (akhrd) for persons of 
his order was built on the spot The monastery is under the direction 
of a superior, who has the title of mahant About two hundred 
people annually celebrate the Barunf festival by bathing in the 
Karatoya where it passes through this jurisdiction. The most 
common god of the villagers is Sanyas!, the ascetic who passed his 
time in devout meditation underground, and who has now received 
the title of thdkur or deity. In this division also the Raikats 
have constructed many small mud forts, which are now in ruins. 

c Partly in this jurisdiction and partly in that of Bodd are the 
ruins of the city of Prithu Brijd, one of the kings of the earliest 
Kimrdp dynasty. The city is situated some distance to the east of 
the Kardtoya river, and a small stream, the Tdlmi, runs through it 
from north to south. The city consists of four concentric enclosures. 
The innermost is said to have been the abode of the R£il and 
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appearances justify the supposition. It is a parallelogram of about 
690 yards from north to south, by half as much from east to west ; 
but at the north end, a small portion is cut off from its east side, in 
order to secure the place by an earthen rampart from any attack that 
might be made from a large tank which is adjacent. The defence 
of the other parts of the royal residence has been a brick wall. 
Near the middle of the area is a small tank, with a heap of bricks at 
ea.ch end. In the south-east corner is another tank, and one heap 
of bricks. In the south-west corner are two heaps containing bricks. 

All these heaps are small, and have probably been private places of 
worship 3 all the other buildings probably consisted of thatch huts. 
There is not the smallest trace of either taste or magnificence, while 
the defences seem to indicate that the government of the Raja was 
insecure. The tank adjacent to the citadel or palace is a consider- 
able work, and from the great height and width of the banks thrown 
out, must be deep. It extends about eight hundred yards from north 
to south, and seven hundred yards from east to west. At the north 
and south ends it has had two ghats or descents, and in the east 
and west sides it has had three, all paved with brick. The water is 
still clear, and, owing probably to the bottom being of sand, few 
weeds grow in it, which the natives attribute to the holiness of the 
place. The part of the bank that adjoins the palace is overgrown with 
trees and bushes, and is supposed to be still the abode (sthdti) of 
Prithu’s spirit. The Rdja was attacked by an impure tribe of 
Kichaks or gipsies, and, afraid of having his purity sullied by contact 
with them, he precipitated himself into the tank at this spot. A 
flag is hoisted to denote that the ground is holy; and on my ap- 
proaching, my guides bowed to the ground, and called upon Maharaja 
Prithu by name. 

4 The inner city, which surrounds the palace and great tank, is 
about 1930 yards from east to west, and 345 yards from north to 
south. Where I passed the north, east, and west faces, they con- 
sisted of a brick rampart and a narrow ditch without any flanking 
defences, and in ah extremely ruinous condition; still, however, in ■ 
some parts the bricks of the facing retained their position. Where 
I crossed the southern face, it consisted of a very wide ditch and a 
strong rampart of earth. The citadel is not in the centre of this 
inner city, but is placed nearest to the north and west sides. 

4 The middle city extends about 3530 yards from east to west, 
* and 6350 from north to south. It is surrounded by a ditch and 
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rampart of earth ; but Its north face, where the T 61 mi enters its 
ditch and flows along it, is strengthened, so far as I traced, by an 
additional rampart. Its western area is wider than its eastern, while 
in the south it is not so wide as in the north. Near its southern 
end Is a tank called Bdghpukur, where the Raj£ kept some tigers. 
In the northern area are shown two small heaps of bricks, which are 
called the house of the Rijd’s minister ; but from their size they 
could only have served as the private places of worship of such a 
personage. In both the inner and middle cities there have been 
subdivisions, separated by ramparts and ditches, both running parallel 
to the chief defences of the place, cutting the former at right 
angles; which probably divided the city into many wards or 
quarters. 

4 The outer city is surrounded by a low rampart and ditch, and is 
supposed to have been occupied by the lowest class of the population, 
on which account it is called the Harfghar, or sweepers’ quarter. 
It extends 300 yards from the western rampart, and 570 yards from 
the southern rampart of the middle city. Its extent on the east 
side escaped my notice. Neither did I ascertain the extent of this 
outer city towards the north. I could not see it from the rampart 
of the middle city, and was told that it was at such a distance as to 
render a day’s halt necessary if I intended to view it, and a day’s 
halt was impracticable. My guides said that the total length of the 
outer fort from north to south was six miles, which seems probable. 

4 There is no reason to think that in the whole city there was any 
public building, either religious or civil, that deserved notice; or 
any work of considerable magnitude, except the defences and the 
tank. This shows either that the people were in a very rude con- 
dition of society, or that the urgency of the State required that its 
whole means should be exhausted in the defence of the city. The 
whole seems to have been constructed at an early period, before the 
knowledge of the art of war had made any considerable progress, 
as there is nothing like towers, bastions, or any part that can 
protect another, in the defences. This, however, does not indicate 
very great antiquity, as the city of Kamatdpur, destroyed at the 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century, is in a 
similar state. I cannot account for one feature which I observed 
in all the sides of the outer city. There are several trenches of 
considerable depth, and perhaps twenty feet wide, which seem to 
extend round the whole, parallel to the ditch of the middle city,. 
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and distant from each other about forty or fifty feet. The earth 
which has been taken from the trenches has been thrown on the 
intermediate spaces, ■which, although evidently raised, are on a 
uniform level. They could, therefore, scarcely have been intended 
for defences ; nor is it probable that regular streets would have been 
formed in the meanest part of the city, while no traces of such are 
perceptible in the quarters inhabited by persons of rank. 

< Besides the city, several other works in the Sanydsfkdtd division 
are attributed to the family of Prithu Bljd, or to his servants. At 
Dhubnf, a little to the north and west of the city, is a tank where 
the Bijd’s washerman is said to have dwelt, and a square mound 
containing some bricks is pointed out as the remains of his house. 
Many other small tanks are attributed to this Rdja ; and amongst 
them, one situated some miles east of the city, called Jharpukun, 
near which are the mins of some small brick buildings. Several 
roads are also said to have been constructed by Prithu Rdjd. 

< Division of Boda. — This division is of unusual size, and con- 
tains an area as large as both the two last-mentioned jurisdictions. 
The large proportion of it that is laid waste by water is chiefly 
owing to the great channel of the Old Tistd, which passes through 
it for twenty-four miles. The soil is so light as to require no 
iron in the plough. There is one small s&l forest on the Kard- 
toyd, but the timber is stunted. There are no buildings of brick, 
except three small temples which are partly constructed of that 
material; ifths of the houses are thatched with fine grass (ulu) 9 
and -Jyth with reeds (birnct) ; -|th of the houses have mat walls, of 
which about one hundred are entirely, and about three hundred 
partly, supported by wooden posts; fths of the houses have 
walls of reeds, of which fths are plastered inside with clay. No 
zamhid&r resides in this division. 

‘ Kumdrikot, called also Govindganj, is a small town containing 
several good houses. It is the residence of the native law and police 
officers, and also of the officers employed by the Rajd of Kuch 
Behar to manage his affairs ; it may contain about tsvo hundred 
houses. Pachagarh is a great mart for the manufacture of sack- 
cloth, and may contain about a hundred and fifty houses. Sdl- 
dangd contains perhaps two hundred houses. Deviganj is 
a thriving place of about two hundred and fifty houses, most 
of which had lately been burnt when I saw it ; but this is a common 
r accident The chief place of Muhammadan worship in theMivision 
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is the thatched monument of a reputed saint. The common deities 
of the village people are K&lf, the wife of Siva, the god of destruc- 
tion ; Sanyasi Thdkur, the pious ascetic who passes his time in 
meditation underground ; Burl Thdkurdm, the goddess of the 
Tistd ; her son, Magar, the crocodile, and two others named Rdjd- 
dhol and Sandi. The two principal Hindu places of worship are a 
thatched temple in honour of Siva at Bhajanpur, and a small brick 
temple of Bodeswari, a goddess of malignant attributes, from whom 
the division derives its name. This latter temple is possessed of a 
considerable endowment from the Kuch Behar Rdjds, who have 
twice rebuilt it. There remain no traces of the original building, 
erected by a Buddhist Rajd for his family deity ; but the temple is 
situated in the centre of a fort, where the Rijd is said to have lived. 
It is a square of about two miles in circumference, and is surrounded 
by a wide ditch and high earthen rampart, without towers, or any 
of the other improvements in military architecture. No tradition 
remains concerning the time when this Rdj£ lived. I saw no heaps 
of bricks, nor other traces of buildings. 

4 Eight kos north from Kumarikot is a tank called Husdin-dighf, 
which is said to have been dug by Hus&in Shih, the Afghan ruler 
of Bengal, who overthrew the kingdom of Kamrup, and who was 
born in the neighbouring village of Devnagar. Near Kumlrikot is 
a small square fort, with bastions at the corners, which is called 
Mughulkot; and it is said to have been occupied by a Muham- 
madan officer from the time of the conquest of this part of the 
country until the establishment of the British Government rendered 
such petty defences unnecessary/ 

Religious Gatherings, Fairs, etc.— The principal religious- 
trading gathering which takes place in Jalpdiguri District is an 
annual fair held at Jalpesh in the Western Dwars, on the occasion of 
the Siva-rairi festival in February, which is attended by about two 
thousand people, principally from the immediate neighbourhood. The 
articles sold at the fair consist principally of cloth goods, umbrellas, 
hookahs, brass utensils, blankets, ghi (clarified butter), etc. The 
temple of Jalpesh, at which the gathering is held, is about two hundred 
and fifty years old, and is built on the site of a still older structure. 
The building is dedicated to Siva, and contains an image of the god 
of considerable antiquity. There are also other fairs in the District, 
which were established by the civil authorities for the purpose of 
promoting the interchange of commodities between the inhabitants* 
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of the Dirj fling and Bhutan hills and of the plains* The most im- 
portant are those held at Titalyi, founded by Dr. Campbell, the 
first Superintendent of Ddrj fling ; and at PMlakM, the headquarters 
of the Western Dwdrs Subdivision, established by Colonel Haughton, 
the late Commissioner of the Kuch Behar Division. An annual 
trading fair for the exchange of merchandise between the 
Bhutias and Bengalis is also held at Alipur, in the Baxa Dwar. The 
principal articles exposed for sale or barter are cotton, wax, salt, 
ivory, rhinoceros horns, gM 9 tobacco, betel-nuts, blankets, fruit, rice, 
Indian com, etc. 

Material Condition of the People. — The people of Jalpai- 
gurf District are well off, happy, and contented. The necessaries of 
life are cheap and easily procurable ; and the means of gaining an 
honest livelihood by agriculture is open to all. There is abundance 
of available rich arable soil, especially in the Western Dwdrs, easily 
cultivated ; and as the rents are very light, the prosperous condition 
of the people is not to be wondered at. The ordinary dress of a 
well-to-do shopkeeper generally consists of a waistcloth (dhuti\ 
with a cotton sheet or shawl (< chdddr ), when at home ; with the 
addition, when visiting friends or places of public resort, of a coat 
{chapkan or pirdn), a turban or cap, and a pair of shoes. The dress 
of a well-to-do husbandman, or landholder {jotddr) is similar to the 
above. The clothing of an ordinary peasant, who cultivates his 
holding with his own hands, consists, while engaged in field work, of 
simply a narrow strip of cloth round the loins {nangti ) ; but when 
making a visit or attending market, he wears a waistcloth and 
cotton shawl, similar to that of a shopkeeper, but of inferior 
quality. The building materials used in the dwellings of a shop- 
keeper and of a cultivator are the same. The houses are generally 
built on supports of bamboos or wooden posts, well thatched with 
grass oh a framework of bamboo or reeds; the walls are of 
bamboo mats, reeds, or grass, generally plastered over with mud; 
the different parts of the house being tied together with either 
string or rattan. A shopkeeper has usually two or three rooms to 
his house, with a verandah, and a small out-house for cooking 
and storing his grain. A peasant’s dwelling generally consists of 
two rooms; but the homestead of a well-to-do jotddr often consists 
of as many as ten or twelve separate huts within an enclosure. The 
furniture in a shopkeeper’s house consists of a rough bedstead or 
rhdrpdt , a cane stool or two, and sometimes a chair, together with 
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the ordinary copper and brass household utensils. It is very 
seldom that there is any furniture at all in an ordinary cultivator’s 
hut, beyond a few metal plates, cups, and cooking utensils ; his bed 
generally consists of straw laid on the ground, but sometimes he has 
a raised bamboo platform or machdn for sleeping on, and a piece of 
plank or a mat to sit upon. The ordinary food for both the shop- 
keeping and cultivating classes is rice, vegetables, and fish; and for 
those who can afford it, meat and curds. The Deputy-Commis- 
sioner estimates the cost of the food and other requisites necessary 
for the support of an ordinary-sized household of a shopkeeper’s 
family to be as follows: — Rice, Rs. 4 (8s.); pulses, 8 annas (is.) ; 
vegetables, 8 annas (is.); oil and ghi, R.fi (2s.) ; turmeric and 
spices, 8 annas (is.); fish or meat, R. 1 (2s.) ; tobacco, etc., R. 1 
(2s.); cloth, etc., R. 1. 8. o (3s.); total, Rs. 10. 8. o is. od.) per 
month. The living expenses for the family of an ordinary peasant, 
supposing he had to buy all his requisites, may be set down at 
from Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 (14s. to 16s.) per mensem. The women and 
children generally collect the fuel they require, and catch what fish 
they can. The rice, tobacco, and vegetables are the produce of 
their own fields, and there is very little which has to be actually 
purchased. 

Agriculture : Rice Cultivation.— Rice forms the staple 
product of J alpdigurf District, and is divided into three principal 
varieties, known as dus, Mo, and dman or haimantik. 

The dus rice crop is subdivided into two kinds, one of which is 
sown in March and April, and reaped in June and July. It is sown 
broadcast on high lands, and does not require much rain. As soon 
as the young shoots are four or five inches high, the field is thinned, 
by a large wooden rake (btdd) being dragged across it by a pair of 
bullocks, which process also removes most of the weeds at the same 
time. When the plants are about ten inches high, the field is 
again thinned in the same manner, after which the crop requires 
no further attention until it is ready for reaping. The other and 
more important dus crop is sown in April and May, and reaped in 
August and September; this crop is called bhadat dus, after the 
name of the Hindu month (BMdra) in which it is reaped. It is 
sown on high lands, and is cultivated in exactly the same manner 
as the early rice crop, except that it requires more moisture. The 
dus rice is an inferior grain to the dman or haimantik winter rice, 
nor is it cultivated to anything like the same extent as that crop s 
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Karma rice is a species of dus, but instead of being sown broadcast, 
it is first grown in nurseries, transplanted in July and August, and 
reaped in November and December. 

The bdo rice is sown broadcast on low-lying lands at the same 
time as the bhadai dus , but it takes a longer time in coming to 
maturity, and is not reaped until December and January. Very 
little of this crop is cultivated in Jalpaiguri District. 

The dman, haimantik , or salt rice, for it is called by either of these 
names, is the most important crop of the District, and forms the 
great winter rice harvest. It is first sown broadcast in nurseries in 
May and June; from about the middle of July to the middle of 
September it is transplanted into fields which have been specially 
prepared for its reception, the ground having been thoroughly 
ploughed, and on the setting in of the rains worked up into a soft, 
pulpy mud, which effectually rots all the weeds, each field being 
surrounded by a small ridge of earth so as to keep in the water. 
The young plants are put into the ground by hand, two or three 
together, in holes from six to nine inches apart. In order to the 
successful cultivation of this crop, it is essential that there should 
always be water lodged about the roots of the plants. Should the 
rainfall be insufficient for this, the cultivators on the east bank of 
the Tista river, towards the Bhutan hills, generally dam up a neigh- 
bouring stream, and divert a portion of the water to their fields by 
means of small irrigation drains cut for the purpose. The dman 
rice crop is reaped during December and January. 

The Deputy-Commissioner, in his report to me in 1870, states 
that it does not appear that any improvements have taken place of 
late years in the quality of rice grown; but that in the Western 
Dw£rs portion of the District, since its annexation in November 
1864, the area under rice cultivation has very considerably extended, 
owing to the influx of new settlers from Kuch Behar State and 
Rangpur District. The names of the rice plant in the various stages 
of its growth are as follow: — Seed paddy is called bichhdn dhdn; 
the young transplanted shoots are called rod ; unhu&ed rice or 
paddy, dhdn ; husked rice, chaul ; cooked rice, bhdt. A fermented 
liquor called ?nad is made from rice by the Mechs and other 
primitive tribes, principally for their own consumption. It is 
made by simply adding water to cooked rice, and assisting the 
process of fermentation with the roots of certain herbs. Licences 
^are also taken out on the monthly tax system for preparing this 
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sort of spirit, in the portion of the District situated between the 
JdldhaM and Sankos rivers. In the remainder of the District, to 
the west of the Jdldhakd, the fixed duty system is in force, there 
being a distillery at the station of Jalp&gurf. The spirits at the 
distillery are made in much the same way as that followed by the 
Mechs, mentioned above. The cooked rice, while hot, is placed 
in large earthen vessels, having been previously mixed with a decoc- 
tion of the roots of certain herbs pounded up, and mixed with rice 
four made into balls. Some cold water is then added to the 
cooked rice, and it is allowed to stand and ferment for two or three 
days. The mouth of the vessel is then covered over, and after it 
has been allowed to stand for another day, the liquor is termed 
pctchwau It is then distilled into spirits, and is called shardb , Gur 
or molasses is sometimes added to the spirit, but not often, as it 
makes it more expensive. A quart bottle of ordinary rice spirit 
sells at from eleven to fourteen annas (is. 4§d. to is. 9d.). 

Other Crops. — Rice forms the great staple crop of the District, 
but besides this, the following crops are also raised. A small quantity 
of barley (jao) and of wheat (ga/iam) is grown in Jalpaiguri ; both 
crops are sown in November and December, and are reaped in 
March or April. Mustard is extensively grown as an oil-seed, and, 
next to rice, is the most important crop in the District. It is sown 
broadcast on high lands in November and December, and is 
cut in January and February. The young leaves of the plant are 
used by the people as vegetables. Indian com ( bhutta ) is also 
grown to some extent. It is generally sown in May and June, and 
cut in October and November ; but the Deputy-Commissioner states 
that this crop may be cultivated at any season of the year. Among 
green crops — mas-kalai , thikri-kal&i , and kulthi \ three varieties of 
pulse, are cultivated. They are sown broadcast on high lands in 
September, after the dus rice crop has been harvested, and are 
cut in November and December. Til seed is also grown, being 
sown at the same time, and cultivated in a similar manner to the 
pulses above mentioned. Jute (kosktd or pat) is somewhat exten- 
sively cultivated. It is sown broadcast on low lands in March and 
April, and cut in July and August. When the young plants are 
about six inches high, the field is thinned by hand, the plants that 
are removed being used as vegetables. Cotton is grown principally 
in the Western Dwars portion of the District, near the Bhutan hills. 
It is planted in little patches of jungle land, which are cleared for 
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the purpose during the month of February. The plants are sown in 
rows about two feet apart, and require to be kept well clear of weeds. 
The crop is gathered in the following January. Sugar-cane cultiva- 
tion is carried on principally in the south-western corner of the 
District; it is planted about March, and cut from December to 
March following, the cane which is intended to be sold to be eaten 
raw being cut first, and that intended to be made into sugar being 
cut last. Tobacco of good quality is also somewhat extensively cul- 
tivated in Jalpaiguri District. It is first sown in nurseries, and after- 
wards transplanted into fields, from the middle of October to the end 
of November, the plants being placed about two feet apart. This 
crop requires to be well manured. The leaves are usually gathered 
in March and April. In the Western Dwdrs tract, to the east of the 
Tlst£, pan or betel-leaf is grown in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the husbandman’s dwelling. It is planted at the foot of the betel- 
nut trees, the ground being kept well manured. The creeper clings 
to the long taper stems of the trees, which form excellent supports 
for it, while their tufty tops effectually shade it from the rays of the 
sun, and keep the leaves fresh and green. In the permanently 
settled portion of the District to the west of the Tfstd, however, pan 
is cultivated in covered enclosures, in the same manner as in the 
other Districts of Lower Bengal. Betel-nut or supdri palms are 
cultivated by almost every peasant, generally in the immediate 
vicinity of his house. 

Area, Out-turn of Crops, etc.— The area of Jalpdiguri District 
is returned by the Superintendent of Revenue Surveys at 2906 
square miles (which is identical with that reported in 1875 by the 
Boundary Commissioner of Bengal), of which 928 square miles are 
said to be either under cultivation or to be cultivable, and 1978 
square miles to be waste and uncultivable. The Deputy-Commissioner 
of the District, however, makes the area of the District somewhat 
less. In 1870 he returned it as follows: — Area of the former 
Western Dwirs District, 1,191,752 acres, or 1862*11 square miles; 
area of the Rangpur pargands transferred to the Western** Dwdrs in 
1869, when the name of the District was changed to Jalpaiguri, 
656,381 acres, or 1025*59 square miles. Total area of the District, 
1 >848, 1 33 acres, or 2887*70 square miles. Out of this area, 219,227 
acres, or 342*54 square miles, have been reserved as forest lands, and 
are under the management of the Forest Department, leaving a 
balance of 1,628,906 acres, or 2545*16 square miles. 
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The Deputy-Commissioner states that be has no means of ascer- 
taining the proportion of cultivated, cultivable, and waste land in 
the permanently settled pargands which were transferred from Rang- 
pur District ; but he is of opinion that fully three-fourths of the whole 
are cultivated, and that of the remaining one-fourth, seventy-five per 
cent is capable of being brought under the plough. In the Western 
Dwirs, the cultivated and uncultivated area of each pargand was 
returned as follows by the Deputy-Commissioner in 1870 : — (1) 
Bhalka: cultivated area, 9070 acres; uncultivated, 66,971 acres; total, 
76,041 acres, (2) Baxa: cultivated, 6212 acres; uncultivated, 
186,230 acres; total, 192,442 acres. (3) BMtibdri: cultivated, 
9257 acres; uncultivated, 85,868 acres; total, 95,125 acres. (4) 
Chakoa Kshattriya : cultivated, 3671 acres; uncultivated, 84,930 
acres; total, 88,601 acres, (5) Mad^ri; cultivated, 6404 acres; un- 
cultivated, 117,981 acres; total, 124,385 acres. (6) Lakshmipur ; 
cultivated, 5619 acres; uncultivated, 99,734 acres; total, 105,353 
acres. (7) Maraghat : cultivated, 18,729 acres; uncultivated, 
199,852 acres; total, 218,581 acres. (8) Maindgurf KMs : culti- 
vated, 15,316 acres; uncultivated, 119,761 acres; total, 135,077 
acres. (9) Maindgurf Ijdra : cultivated, 60,000 acres; uncultivated, 
2752 acres; total, 62,752 acres. This tract is farmed out to the 
zamtnddr of the Baikunthpur estate, and the area returned as under 
cultivation is only an approximate estimate. (10) Chengmari : culti- 
vated, 10,619 acres; uncultivated, 82,774 acres ; total, 93,393 acres. 
Deducting the reserved forest area, and that of the tract leased to the 
zam'mddr of Baikunthpur, there remains a total of 909,77 2 acres in 
the Western Dwars, of which 80,999 acres were under cultivation in 
1870; of the remaining 828,773 acres, about three-fourths are said 
to be capable of cultivation. Of the above-mentioned 80,999 culti- 
vated acres, the Deputy-Commissioner in 1870 estimated that 
46,232 acres were under the dman or cold-weather rice crop ; 3737 
acres consisted of homestead land and village sites; and 31,030 
acres of dus rice, mustard-seed, tobacco, and other crops. 

No rice* land in Jalpdiguri District pays a higher rental than Rs. 
1. 8. o per standard bighd of 14,400 square feet, equal to about 9s. an 
English acre. In the permanently settled tract recently transferred 
from Rangpur, no measurement of lands has been made, and the rates 
have been fixed by guess. The same remarks apply to the Dwdrs. 
The Deputy-Commissioner estimates a fair yield from dus land to 
be from 8 to 10 maunds of unhusked rice per bighd , or from 18 to 
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22 hundredweights per acre. The value of the paddy varies, accord- 
ing to the season, from S annas to R. i per maund, or from "is d" 
to 2S. Sd. a hundredweight ; giving a total value for the out-tum^f 
from Rs. 4. o. o to Rs. 10 per b/ghJ, or from £j, 45. od. to ^3, os od 
per acre. The mean of these amounts, namely, Rs. 7. o. Jper bbhd 
or about £2 an acre, may be taken as fairly representing the value 
of the crop to the cultivator. A fair out-turn of a man or winter rice 
is stated by the Deputy-Collector to be from 10 to 12 mamids of 
unhusked rice per bighd, or from 22 to 26 hundredweights per acre 
The value of this paddy, according to the season, varies from 12 
annas to Rs. 1. 4. o a maund, or from as. to 3s. s d. a hundred- 
weight, giving a total value of the out-turn of from Rs. 7. 8. 0 to Rs" 
X S P® r bigiitt , or from £2, 5s. od, to £ 4 > tos. od. per acre. The 
mean of these amounts, namely, Rs. 1 1. 4. o per bighd, or £ 5 ) -7 S . 6d 
an acre, fairly represents the ordinary value of the produce to' the. 
cultivator. 

Condition of the Cultivators, — A cultivator's holding excJP 
ing sixty bighds or twenty acres in extent would b^ns'd&ed a 
very large farm, and anything below fifteen h^ha's o^K/LesA very 
small-sized farm for a husbandman. From ttf)A|Rgy.three 
bighds, or from seven to eleven acres, would bJHH|gpl * fair- 
sized, comfortable holding for a cultivator, a^P^Rificient to 
maintain his household. In some parts of IWiinLt 3 settled 

tract to the west of the Tfsta, a single paJBjfk. ^,'ukivate 
sixteen or seventeen bighds (between five an&en (guii# M acres) ; 
but to the east of that river in the \\ estern 1 Ssf jveys a>, c Te soil is 
not so light, they are unable to plough mol, m 187^ thirteen 
bighds, or a little over four acres, '-iijitfTfopuiquare.^ %sioner is of 
opinion that a small holding of fifteen bighds, o ruble ■ -icrcs in extent, 
will not make a cultivator so well oft" as a respjl||tble retail shop- 
keeper, nor would it enable him to live so well a^a man in receipt 
of a fixed pay of Rs. S, or 16s. a month. Generally speaking, the 1 
peasantry are not in debt ; their wants are few, and they raise for 
themselves almost all the necessaries of life. The Rdht-Law of 
Bengal, Act x. of 1859, is not in force in the Western Dwdrs ; but 
in the permanently settled part of the District, the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner states that the number of husbandmen who have acquired a 
right of occupancy in their fields under that law is about equal to 
those who cultivate their lands merely as tenants-at-will. In the 
Western Dwars, hardly any of the cultivators have acquired occupancy 




rights, as up to 1870 very few of them had held their land for the 
prescribed period of twelve years* As regards the higher class of 
husbandmen or jotddrs , the whole of those in the Western Dw&rs 
are liable to enhancement of rent. In the Bodd and Pdtgrim 
divisions, in the Regulation part of the District, almost all the 
cultivators are similarly liable to enhancement. With regard to 
the Baikunthpur estates, the Deputy-Commissioner is unable to 
state whether any of the small holders are exempt from enhance- 
ment of rent, as no enhancement cases have hitherto been instituted 
in the courts by the superior landlord or zamtnddr. There are no 
instances in Jalpdiguri District of small proprietors who own, occupy, 
and cultivate their hereditary lands without either a zaminddr or 
superior landlord above them, or a subholder or labourer of any 
kind under them. The Deputy-Commissioner estimates that a 
prosperous husbandman, with a family of six persons, can very 
comfortably support his household on from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 
G£i, 1 os. od. to £2) per month. This, besides being a somewhat 
high estimate, represents rather the market prices of the food, etc., 
than the actual expenses incurred. As a matter of fact, nearly every 
article required for home consumption is raised by each family for 
itself. Expressed in money, a fair estimate of the cost of living of a 
shopkeeper or well-to-do husbandman may be set down at about 
Rs. 10. 8. o {£1, is. od.), and of an ordinary peasant at from Rs. 7 
to Rs. 8 (14s* to 16s.). 

Domestic Animals.— The domestic animals ofjalpdiguri District 
are ponies, buffaloes, cattle, goats, pigs, a very few sheep, and dogs 
and cats. The animals used in agriculture are bullocks or buffaloes ; 
but in the Western Dwirs, the Mechs sometimes use cows for this 
purpose. Goats and pigs are reared both for food and as articles of 
trade ; a few families also rear ponies for sale. The value of a cow 
varies from Rs. 10 (£1) to Rs. 30 {£$), according to the quantity 
of milk it yields ; a pair of plough oxen are worth from Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 20 (£1, 12s. od to £ 2 ) ; a score of kids six months old, from 
Rs. 16 to<Rs. 20 (^1, 12s. od. to ^2); and a score of full-grown 
pigs, from Rs. 80 to Rs. 140 (£& to £14), 

Agricultural Implements.— The implements used in agricul- 
ture are the following: — ( t) Ml or wooden plough; (2) filial or 
ploughshare ; (3) koddli or spade ; (4) kurdli or axe ; (5) ddo, a 
large knife or bill-hook ; (6) khurshd or dheldbM?igd i a wooden 
mallet for breaking clods of earth ; ■ (7) mdt) a bamboo harrow for 
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levelling the field ; (8) bidd , a large wooden or bamboo rake for 
thinning and weeding the fields ; it is usually drawn by oxen ; (9) 
khdnfi , a crowbar for digging holes; (10) kdnchi y a sickle or reaping- 
hook; (n) nirdni , khurpi , and ddokd or pdsar, hand-weeders. A set 
of these implements, together with a pair of ploughing oxen, are 
required to cultivate what is technically known as tf a plough J of 
land, equivalent to from thirteen to seventeen bighds of land in 
different parts of the District, or from about four to six English 
acres. The cost of the implements of agriculture is about Rs. 3 or 
Rs. 4 (6s. or 8s.), and of the cattle from Rs, 16 to Rs. 20 (£i 9 12s. od. 
to £2.). 

Wages. — There are very few regular day-labourers or agricultural 
labourers in Jalpaiguri District, but men can be obtained when 
required at from 3 to 4 dnnds (4-Jd. to 6d.) a day. The small culti- 
vators themselves, when not actually engaged on their own fields, also 
hire themselves out as day-labourers. A few Dhdngars from Chutid 
Ndgpur, and some men from the Behar Districts, come to Jalpaiguri 
in the cold weather for work on the roads. They generally do 
piece-work, but when employed by the month, are paid at the rate 
of 3 dnnds (4~|d.) a day. Some Dhangars have also taken to carry- 
ing palanquins, principally on the Darjiling high road. The Deputy- 
Commissioner stated in 1870, that if it were not for these men, no 
palanquin stages could be laid, as none of the people of the District 
will carry palanquins. These men are paid at the rate of xo dnnds 
(is. 3d.) per stage per man. The Northern Bengal ^Otate Railway, 
now approaching completion, will render these palanquin stages on 
the Ddrj fling road unnecessary. There are only two or three black- 
smiths throughout the whole District, and the Deputy-Commissioner 
reports that they earn about Rs. 10 (^1) per month each. Car- 
penters ordinarily earn from Rs. 8 to Rs, 12 (16s. to £1, 4s. od.) a 
month ; but superior workmen who come from Dindjpur receive as 
much as Rs. 20 (£2) a month. Blacksmiths are not paid by the 
month or day, but by the job. In former days, before the Bhutan 
war of 1864-65, ordinary labourers could be obtained for>two dnnds 
(3d.) a day; and the wages of mechanics and artisans was also 
proportionally cheaper. 

Food Prices.— In 1870, the Deputy-Commissioner returned the 
ordinary price of the best cleaned rice at from Rs. 2. 4. o to Rs. 3 a 
maund , or from 6s. id. to 8s. 2d. a hundredweight, according to the 
time of the year ; the grain is, of course, cheapest at harvest time, 
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and gradually gets dearer afterwards. Common rice sold in 1870 at 
from R. 1 to R. 1. 8. o per mound, or from 2s. 8d. to 4s. id. a 
hundredweight Unhusked rice of the best kind sold at from 12 
d?tnds to R. 1 per mound , or from 2s. od. to 2s. 8d. a hundred- 
weight ; and of the common kind at from 8 to 12 dnnds a mound , 
or from is. 4d. to 2s. od. a hundredweight. In 1859-60, the best 
rice sold at from 12 to 14 dnnds a mound, or from 2 s. od. to 2 s. 4d. 
a hundredweight ; and common rice at from 8 to 10 dnnds a mound, 
or from is. 4d. to is. 8d. a hundredweight. Best paddy from 4 
to 6 d?mas a mound , or from Sd. to nd. a hundredweight; and 
common paddy from 2 to 4 dnnds a mound ’ or from 4d. to 8d. a 
hundredweight. According to these figures, which are those fur- 
nished to me by the Deputy-Commissioner, the price of rice seems 
to have about trebled in the eleven years between 1859-60 and 1870. 
The famine of 1866 did not affect Jalpaiguri District, further than 
to increase the exports, which raised local prices to about double 
the ordinary rates. 

Weights and Measures. — Weights are seldom used by the 
people, who generally sell their produce by measure. The shop- 
keepers, however, use the ordinary Company’s ser of 80 folds, equiva- 
lent to 2 lbs. o oz. 14J drs. avoirdupois ; and sometimes also the 
lighter or kachchd ser of 60 lolds =■ 1 lb. 8 oz. ioi drs. The 
measures of quantity are as follow : — 1 hatha — 3! ser ; 3 kdthd = 

1 don ; 20 don = 1 bis ; 16 bis — 1 puti, or 88 mounds. Measures 
of time — 60 pal = 1 danda or 24 minutes ; 7 \ da?ida = 1 prahar or 
3 hours ; 2 prahar = 1 held or 6 hours ; 4 held = 1 dibds or day 
and night of twenty-four hours. The people have a very vague idea 
of distance. They make use of the word kos ; but the general way 
of expressing distance is to mention the time it takes to go on a 
journey, by saying that a certain place is one prahar distant, i.e that 
it takes three hours to walk there. For short distances, they say 
that a place is so many rasis off, a rasi being equal to 80 cubits or 
120 feet. 

Landless Day-Labourers.— The Deputy-Commissioner states 
that there is no tendency towards the growth of a distinct class of 
day-labourers in Jalpaiguri District, neither renting land nor possess- 
ing fields of their own. Almost every man in the District tills a little 
plot of ground for himself. Several of the smaller husbandmen, 
however, in addition to cultivating their own small patches, also till 
the fields of others, receiving in return for their labour a one-half 
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share of the crop. These men are called ddhidri cultivators ; the 
holder of the land pays the zaminddds or landlord’s rent, and also 
supplies the seed-grain, the cultivator having to find the plough cattle, 
agricultural implements, and labour. This, however, only applies 
to the Regulation part of the District west of the Tfstl In the 
Dwars portion of the District to the east of the Tfstd, the same 
practice of cultivating on a sharing tenure is also followed ; but here 
the holder of the land or jotddr has to find seed-grain, cattle, and 
agricultural implements — everything except the actual manual 
labour. The cultivator’s share of the crop, however, is the same in 
both cases. The reason of this is, that in the tract to the w ? est of 
the Tista almost the whole of the land is taken up and cultivated ; 
while in the Western Dwars to the east of that river, there is still a 
great deal of available uncultivated jungle land, and the tenure- 
holders have to offer additional inducements to the husbandmen. 

Spare Land. — There is a great deal of available spare land in 
the Western Dwdrs, and also a considerable portion in the north of 
the Baikunthpur Jungle Mahdl, in the Regulation part of the Dis- 
trict. The Western Dwars tract is under direct Government man- 
agement (Mas), and settlements are only made for a short term of 
years ; but Baikunthpur, Bodi, and Phtgrdm parganas , which form 
the Regulation part of the District transferred from Rangpur in 
1869, are all settled in perpetuity. Under the current Settlement of 
the Western Dw£rs, leases for seven years have been granted to 
considerable landholders (Jotddr s. ) from the 1st of April 1870, with 
the exception of a portion of the Mainagurf Dwar, which was settled 
with the Baikunthpur zaminddr for a period of seven years in 1867. 
This settlement has now expired, and has been renewed with the 
same holder for a further term of years. With the exception 
of this portion of the Mainagurf Dwar and of the Baxa Dwar, which 
is settled directly with Upendra Nath Dwdxdar, the Government 
rental of all the land in the Western Dwdrs is realized by means 
of Government collectors (tahsilddrs), who are paid a commission 
of ten per cent on the amount of their collections. The 
Baikunthpur zaminddr for his Mainagurf lands, and the lessee of 
the Baxa Dwar, are allowed a commission of ten per cent, on their 
assessment, as cost of collection, and also an additional seven per 
cent, as profits. 

Land TENUREs.—The different classes of tenure holders in Jai- 
paigurf District are the following : — First, the zaminddr or superior 
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landlord. In the Western Dwirs, the Government Itself is the 
zaminddr ; in the Regulation or permanently settled part of the 
District, private individuals are the proprietors, subject to the pay- 
ment of a fixed Government revenue. The chief zaminddrs are 
the Rija of Kuch Behar State, and the Rajd or Raikat of Bai- 
kunthpur. Below the zaminddr come the larger landholders or jot- 
ddrs , who in their turn have under-tenants, called chukdniddrs or 
muldnddrs ; and these sometimes have other under-tenants, such as 
dar-chukdniddrs . Below these come the ray at s or prajds , the actual 
cultivators of the soil. For a detailed signification of the rights, 
privileges, and duties of each of these tenure-holders, I quote, in a 
slightly condensed shape, the following Report of Mr. J. Tweedie, 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Western Dwdrs, on the Land Tenures 
of that part of the country, dated nth September 1865 : — 

‘ This note on the land tenures of the Western Dwdrs of Bhutan 
is drawn up with the view of placing on record such information as 
I have been able to collect during the past few months. It is based 
on evidence recorded in numerous cases which have come judicially 
before me ) on local examinations conducted by my dmins (native 
revenue officers) ; and on verbal information given me by residents 
with whom I have casually conversed. It is written with direct 
reference to the future settlement of the country ; showing the im- 
portance of adjusting that settlement in accordance as far as possible 
with existing institutions, and indicating how their harmonization 
with our revenue system can best be accomplished. 

e After due explanation given, the words current in the District j 

will be used with reference to the various kinds of tenures which will 
come under review ; and, beginning with the highest officers con- 
nected in any way with the land and the revenue obtained from it, 
a gradual descent will be made until the lowest class of cultivating 
tenants is reached. 

£ The highest officer thus connected with the revenue of the 
country was called the Subah or Lieutenant-Governor. Little need 
be said aboist him, because he had no personal interest in the soil. 

He was neither a landlord nor a tenant. His duties connected 
with the revenue consisted solely in remitting a portion of it to 
PunakM, the Bhutia capital, and the retaining a portion of it as a 
remuneration for his trouble. His appointment was a temporary 
one, originating in the supremacy of the party to which he might 
belong in Bhutan ; its continuance depended on the retention by 
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that party of the supremacy. He was a foreigner to the people, a 
Bhutii, and lived in isolated and dirty state in his kild or stock- 
ade, collecting the revenue, and administering, in his own fashion, 
civil and criminal law to the people of his proconsulate. It may 
here be remarked that tie Bhutids were foreigners in the Dwars, 
and in this respect they and ourselves are equal. The inhabitants 
of the Dwars are Hindus and Muhammadans, with the exception 
of the migratory Mechs who live along the base of the mountains, 
sharing the jungle with the tiger and rhinoceros. The Subah was 
a mere foreign agent, vested with certain definite duties to perform, 
without the shadow of a title, and also without even a claim to 
any right or possession in the soil of the Dwars in which he was 
resident. 

f Immediately below the Subah, the people of the country are for 
the first time met with. The chief subordinate officer is the taksil~ 
ddr or kdihdtn , who is always a man of respectable birth, and of 
good repute in the country. His position is that of a sub-collector 
of revenue. He had charge of a portion of the country within which 
the Subah ruled — collecting the revenue of that portion and trans- 
mitting it to the Subah. His recognised income was derived from 
collections made from specified localities, which he was allowed to 
retain for himself. He assisted the Subah in the exercise of his 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. He was an elective officer, but the 
election seems to have mainly depended upon the c bid ; made of 
revenue payable to the Subah. The word kdihdm is synonymous 
with tahsilddr, but is a title implying more dignity, or at least more 
respect, than that of tahsilddr. I speak with confidence regarding 
the position of these kdfhdms , because the chief of them — he of 
Main^guri — being recently anxious to learn what was to become of 
him, applied for information on the subject. The system of tem- 
porary settlements was shortly explained to him, and he was asked, 
* Suppose you become a Government farmer of revenue, and gain by 
your percentage a sum equal to that which, under the Bhutid rule, 
you enjoyed from the exempted townships, will you? position be 
the same as it was under the Bhutias?* He answered, ‘Yes/ and 
went away contented. This seems to be conclusive evidence that 
these tahsilddrs and kdthdms have no claim to be considered in any 
way as the “ actual owners of the soil” 

4 Descending one step lower, the next resting-place is with the 
0 jotd&r. A jot ddr is a person who holds in severalty, joint, or in 



common, a piece of land for which he pays revenue directly to 
Government through its agents, the iahsildars . His tenement is 
called a jot, and nothing else but land so held can be a jot. Thus 
if A holds land as above described, and sublets it to B either with 
or without a rent reserved, A is still th 9 jotddr, and B cannot call 
his holding a jot. As the jot constitutes the kernel of the existing 
land revenue system, it will be well to look closely into its incidents. 
Remarks will, therefore, be made on (i) how a jot may be acquired; 
(2) how it may be dealt with by the jotddr; (3) the liabilities of a 
jotddr ; and (4) how a jot may be destroyed. 

6 First, as to how a jot may be acquired. The most common way, 
according to the papers which have come before me, is by succes- 
sion. In most instances it will probably be necessary to go back to 
the original principle of the first occupant holding the land on 
which he settles, in order to account for the original acquisition of 
many jots. The Bhiitid Rdjis and governors were wont to allow 
settlers to occupy unpopulated tracts of country for a term of 
five years, more or less, without payment of revenue. At the end of 
such term the settler became the jotddr of the land which he had 
brought under cultivation, paying thereon such Government revenue 
It is beyond a doubt that very many jots exist 


as might be fixed, 
which have passed hereditarily through several generations, and 
whose origin the present holders cannot trace. Another way in 
which a jot may be acquired is by purchase, and another is by gift 
from a jotddr. This right of alienation by sale or gift is, however, 
limited, as described in the next paragraph. The last way of 
acquiring a holding with joiddrt right is b by grant from the Bhutid 
Rajd, represented locally by his Subah. This may take place, first, 
in case of jots which have lapsed, as when a jotddr dies without 
leaving an heir, or when a jotddr abandons his holding; and 
second, in case of a first entry in uncultivated land, as described 
above. 

4 Second, as to how a jot may be dealt with by the jotddr. The 
jotddr may bccupy his jot himself as peasant proprietor, cultivating 
such crops as he pleases, and disposing of the produce as to him 
seems best. He may also sublet the whole or any portion of his 
holding to whom he pleases, on whatever terms he can obtain. 
.A. jotddr, whether holding in severalty, joint, or in common, may 
at any time sell his rights, provided that in doing so he does not 
prejudice the rights of any third person. Thus, if a jotddr has a. 
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son who will be heir to his father, the father cannot dispose of the 
jotddri rights without the consent of the son ; they are the property 
of the family, not of .the individual. No instance of a testamentary 
devise has come before me, and probably the same principle as 
that which regulates alidlation by sale or by gift would apply to 
rights devised by will. In all cases of alienation, and probably also 
in cases of succession, a fee for recognition of the change was pay- 
able to the R&ja’s representative or Subah. This fee was in its 
nature either a fine or a relief ; probably, where there was both an 
outgoer and an incomer, both a fine and a relief were taken. This 
customary payment will, under our rule, be replaced by a registration 
fee. This much respecting alienation of jots in perpetuity; but a 
jotddr may also alienate his holding for a time only, which is 
effected by a kind of mortgage. ( Mortgage’ is used for want of a better 
word, for what is meant is not the mortuum vadium , but the vivum 
vadium , — that is to say, A, a jotddr , , borrows money from B, and 
gives to B the possession of the jot for such (previously ascertained) 
term as shall allow B to recoup himself out of the produce of the 
estate. Much litigation is caused by this power of the jotddi^ the 
dispute generally turning upon the point whether the transaction 
was a sale outright, or such an agreement as that above described. 
Nothing but the introduction of the Registration Act will put an 
end to these disputes. 

‘ Third, as to the liabilities of a jotddr. These are mainly two, 
(i) to pay his *fixed revenue; and (2) to pay the benevolences 
which the Bhutan Raj ds were accustomed to demand from time to 
time. 

4 Lastly, as to how a jotddri tenure may be destroyed or termi- 
nated. The ways are few; namely, (1) by failure of heirs; (2) by 
desertion ; and (3) by abandonment of allegiance, which is neces- 
sarily accompanied by desertion. Jotddri rights cannot be sold on 
account of a default made by the jotddr in payment of his revenue. 
The evidence on this very important point, both oral and written, is 
all in support of this statement Should additional inquiry further 
establish the fact, then probably this exemption from sale will be 
reckoned one of the institutions of the country, which it will be 
difficult to harmonize with our revenue system. 

4 Having thus considered the jotddr in all his relations, the minor 
estates and tenure holders come next under review. These are all 
dependent upon the jotddri estates, the jotddr being the superior 
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landlord, and the holders of the inferior estates the tenants. 
Tenants are of three kinds or classes, known as chuMniddrs or 
tnuldnid&rs , rayats , and prajds. These classes are distinguished 
from each other, first, by the length of time for which the estates 
are held, and secondly, by the mode in %hich the rent is paid by 
the lessees. 

4 First are the chuMniddrs or mulanidars . These two words are 
synonymous. The derivation of the former I do not know ; 
probably the latter is derived from mulyd , signifying price or 
value. The tenants called by these names are men who hold their 
farm for a fixed term of upwards of one year, paying to the jotddr 
a fixed money rental. The rights of such tenants are of a tem- 
porary nature, and exist merely by force of the contract which may 
have been made between the tenant and landlord. The tenant 
cannot sell or even transfer his rights, except with the permission of 
the jotddr . The chuMniddr or muldnidar of Bhutdn thus corresponds 
with the ordinary farmer for years in England, and the incidents 
belonging to the status of the former are in nearly all points the 
same as those which characterize the latter. 

4 Next in downward gradation comes the ray at. This word is not 
used here, as in other parts of Bengal, as a general term applicable 
to various kinds of cultivators. Here the word merely means a 
yearly tenant, who pays to the jotddr a yearly money rent for the 
land held by him. He thus differs from the chuMniddr, who holds 
his lands for a term of years. He also differs from the last and 
lowest description of rent-paying tenants,, the- prajds, in the following 
respects : — First, the rayat is a tenant for a year, while the prajd is 
in theory (whatever he may be in practice or by interpretation of 
law) a mere tenant-at-will. Second, the rayat pays a money rent, 
while the prajd pays in kind at the rate of half the produce of his 
fields to the jotddr, his landlord. Third, the rayat is a man of 
some capital, and as such, conducts his agricultural operations at 
his own expense ; whereas in the case of the prajd , the seed, and 
often the plough-cattle and implements of agriculture, are supplied 
by the landlord. The amount of seed advanced must be repaid 
at harvest time, over and above the half produce of the fields. 

4 The foregoing paragraphs contain an enumeration of all the kinds 
of revenue and rent-paying tenures with which I am acquainted. 
Passing over the subahs and the tahsilddrs as mere collectors and 
deputy-collectors of revenue, it has been shown that the jotddr^ 
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although he cannot claim to be the actual possessor of the soil, yet 
holds his land by a tenure which is of the highest description known 
in the country ; and that his estate amounts very nearly to a freehold 
in fee simple, his only burden being the Government revenue, and 
his power of disposition of his property being controlled only by the 
law of succession. The chukdniddr or muldniddr is the farmer-tenant 
for years ; the ray at is the same for a single year ; while in the prajd 
is to be found the lowest species of rent-paying tenant, and in the 
terms to which he has to submit are embodied the current ideas of a 
rack rent, as existing in the Western Dwdrs at the date of annexation. 5 

The foregoing Report was written in 1865. Since then a careful 
settlement of the Western Dwars has been made for a period of 
seven years dating from April 1st, 1870, in which the status and 
rights of the jotddrs , and of all others having an interest in the soil, 
are laid down and clearly defined. In many respects, therefore, the 
descriptions in Mr. Tweedie 5 s Report, above quoted, are inapplic- 
able to the state of things as existing at the present day. 

The tract of country west of the Tista, which was transferred from 
Rangpur in 1869, is permanently settled under the provisions of the 
Regulations of 1793, an ^ m this respect is on precisely the same 
footing as the other Regulation Districts of Bengal. 

Rates of Rent. — The following paragraphs, showing the prevail- 
ing rates of rent paid by each class of landholders and cultivators in 
the Western Dwars Subdivision, and also in the Regulation part of 
Jalpdigurx District, are quoted from a special Report from the Deputy- 
Commissioner to the Government of Bengal, dated the 2d August 
1872. The report also throws further light upon the condition and 
status of the landholding and cultivating classes than that contained 
in Mr. Tweedie's Report above cited. The Deputy-Commissioners 
Report treats separately of the two tracts comprising the District, 
and states as follows : — 

‘(i) The Western Dwars. — ' The cultivated land in the Dwars 
consists of patches of arable land, scattered here and there over a 
country chiefly covered with cane, grass, and tree jungle. n This tract 
contains none of the usual divisions of land, such as pargams and 
mauzds ; in their places are to be found girds, taluks , and jots. The 
gird corresponds to a pargand . The taluk is a subdivision of a gird, 
which first came into existence in the time of the first settlers in a 
jungle tract, who gave to that part where they settled, either the name 
pf the chief man amongst them, or the name of some natural object 
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prominent in the neighbourhood Thus, Kdzibdish tdluk took its 
name from the Kdzf who was the first settler; while Ambdrf and 
Katalbari taluks were so called from the number of mango or jack 
trees abounding in those parts. In these taluks there are no niauzas , 
and many villages in them have no distinct names. Thus, m the 
Revenue Survey Records will be found forty, fifty, or a hundred 
nameless village sites entered against one taluk. The only sub- 
division of taluks bearing names are jots. These jots are of all 
sizes, and several village sites or clusters of homesteads may be found 
in a single jot. A witness in the courts, being asked in what village 
or where he lives, answers by giving the name of the jot in which 
he lives. These jots either bear the name of the original settler 
who first held them, or of the man in whose name they may have 
been afterwards registered ; more generally, however, the former. 

‘In the jotddrs we meet the first, and under the late Settlement 
the only recognised landholders; and with them alone the Settlement 
has been made. Some jotddrs cultivate all, and others a portion of 
their lands with their own hands ; and such are actual cultivators. 
Most of them, however, have under-tenants, such as chukaniddrs or 
muldniddrs. The chukdniddr or muldniddr possesses a transferable 
right in his lands. In addition to these under-tenants, the jotddrs 
cultivate some of their lands through their prajds, a class of culti- 
vators described below. In some cases the chukdniddr cultivates his 
lands with his own hands, and is thus an actual cultivator. More 
often, however, he cultivates through his prajds, or lets out some of 
his land to a dar-chukdniddr. The dar-chukanidar, I am informed, 
was not very common under the Bhutid rule ; but since our annexa- 
tion of the Dwdrs, this class has rapidly increased in number, and 
they are beginning to be recognised by their landlords as having a 
transferable right in their lands. Like the jotdir and chukdniddr, 
the dar-chukdniddr cultivates, in some instances, with his own hands, 
and is thus an actual cultivator; but more commonly he also culti- 
vates through his prajds. 

■ We corfle then to the prajd, the most general of the actual culti- 
vators of the soil. The prajd does not pay a money rent; he is 
called adhidri prajd , as his rent consists of half the yield of his 
crops. There are two classes of prajds, of which one is found 
in gird Battris-hazan, now more commonly known as Baikunthpur, 
and in some other girds. He supplies his own cattle and plough, 
but receives from the jotddr, chukdniddr, or dar-chukdmdar who^ 



employs him, the seed necessary for the cultivation of his fields ; 
at harvest time he makes over to his landlord half the crop. In 
Mainagurf, and in some other girds, the prajd is provided by his 
landlord with seed-grain, cattle, and plough ; and in addition, when 
first engaged, a certain amount of rice for food, which is not to 
be returned until he leaves the jot, and then without interest 
Should he at anytime require more food, it is advanced by the 
landlord, to be repaid out of the year’s crop, with interest at from 
fifty to a hundred per cent. Like the other, this prajd at harvest 
time makes over to his landlord half the out-turn of the fields culti- 
vated by him. Under the Bhutia rule, I learn that the prajds 
seldom remained over one or two years on any one jotddrs lands. 
They used to wander from the jurisdiction of one Bhutia Subah or 
governor to that of another. Their motive was, that once out of one 
jurisdiction and settled in another, their old master could not come 
upon them for arrears of advances, the transit from one Subah’s 
rule to another being for them equivalent to passing through a 
bankruptcy court. Since we have held the Dwars, the prajds have 
greatly dropped their migratory habits, and stay for years on the 
same land. In fact, I have met with some instances in which, after 
having been for some years on the same land, the prajds have 
commenced to pay a money rent, and have ceased to be ddhidrs . 
Prajds are chiefly Rajbansis or Kochs. 

£ It will be seen from what I have written above, that the actual 
cultivators are mainly the prajds , who till the land for jotddrs , dm - 
kdniddrs, or dar-dmkdniddrs, but that the three latter also cultivate 
some portion of their holdings with their own hands. It is quite 
impossible to obtain, with any degree of accuracy, the average pre- 
vailing rates which the prajds may be said to pay for their lands, as 
no two prajds 1 circumstances are alike. They cultivate land withou t 
measurement ; and the produce, of which they pay one-half as rent, 
is of course dependent on the land being of better or inferior quality, 
on the rainfall of the year, and on other causes. It remains to be 
seen, therefore, if any average rate can be arrived at frotn the rates 
paid by the jotddrs , chukdniddrs or muldniddrs, and dar-chukaniddrs 
who are themselves actual cultivators. 

£ The jotddds rates have been fixed in the late Settlement ; and he 
now pays, according as his jot is in one or other part of the Dwdrs, 
one of the two following rates : — First-class land (i), 5 annas 4 pie 
jper bighd , or 2s. per acre ; (2) 8 annas per bighd, or 3s. per acre. 
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Second-class land, (1) 2 annas 8 pie per bigha , or is. an acre; (2) 

4 annas per bigha , or is. 6d. an acre. Waste land, 6 pie per bigha , 
or 2^d. an acre. It is obvious that these rates, which the jotddr 
pays all round on his land, whether he cultivates it himself, whether 
he sub-lets it to a chukdniddr , or whether he cultivates it through 
prajds , cannot be taken as indicating the prevailing rate paid by the 
actual cultivator. 

4 We come then to the chukdniddr ; but here again it is impossible 
to fix the rate wanted. He holds a jot containing lands of every 
description. Such lands are not specified or measured, being 
estimated without any attempts at measurement by the hdl or 
plough, i.e. the quantity of land supposed to be cultivable with the 
aid of a single pair of bullocks ; and for this jot he pays a lump 
sum, fixed apparently without any reference to the number of hdls 
he holds. A chukdniddr in one place will pay Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 
(8s. or 10s.) for his hdl ; in another, Rs. 20 (^2). The only 
rule that I can find to guide this variation, is that the more 
open and cultivated the neighbourhood, the higher is the rate of 
rent paid for the hdl ; and the more jungly, the lower the rate. 
The hdl is a purely arbitrary measurement, and in the first instance 
must have depended mainly on the strength of the pair of bullocks 
brought to cultivate. When for special zaminddri purposes the hdl 
has been reduced into a rough calculation of measurement, it is 
found that such reduction differs in every place where it has been 
effected. Thus, in one place, a hdl will be said to contain fifteen 
dons, in another twenty dons. The don is also a most uncertain 
measurement ; a certain number of mushto or hand-breadths, varying 
in places from ten to twelve, make one gaz, and forty gaz long by 
forty wide makes one don. 

4 As a specimen of the great variation of rates, I give the following 
abstract of two, out of several reports submitted to me by Govern- 
ment ialmlddrs , The tahsilddr of Ambari Phalakata, starting with the 
statement that land rents at a jama (fixed assessment) without any 
reference to rates and without measurement, proceeds to say that the 
hdl is the nominal estimate of measurement, and the rate per hdl, 
Rs. 9 to Rs, 20 (18s. to £2). He states that in AmMrf PMMkdtd, 
out of one hdl, T s ¥ is usually deep land rice, land on which jute 
may be grown, land on which high land rice may be sown, and 
^ waste. Taking this as the average proportion, he fixes the fol- 
lowing as the average rates paid by the cultivators : — Jute land, 
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from Rs. i. 4. o to Rs. 1. 3 . o per bighd, or from 7s. 6cL to 9s. an 
acre ; high rice land, from 8 to 1 2 annas per bighd, or from 3s. to 
4s. 6d. an acre ; deep rice land, from 1 2 annas to Rs. 1. 4. o per 
bighd, or from 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. an acre ; waste land, from 2 to 8 
annas per bighd, or from 9d. to 3s. an acre. For Chengmarf, a tah- 
silldr, making his calculation in much the same way, and stating 
that the rate per hdl is from Rs. 5 to Rs. 12 (10s. to jQi, 4s. od.), 
gives the following as average rates : — Jute land, from 8 Annas to 
Rs. 1. 4. o per bighd, or from 3s. to 7 s. 6d. an acre ; high rice land, 
from 4 to 1 2 annas per bighd, or from is. 6d. to 4s. 6d. an acre * 
deep rice land, from 8 Annas to R. 1 per bighd, or from 3s. to 6s. 
an acre. 

‘ These calculations are quite useless for the purpose of fixing the 
average rates paid by the cultivators. Having made careful inquiry, 
I am of opinion that the chukdniddr pays no rate of rent really 
estimated according to the land he holds, or ascertained by actual 
measurement. He appears to pay a lump sum sufficient to cover 
the rent payable by his landlord for the same land, and to leave the 
said landlord a fair margin for profit, such margin being from 4 to 8 
dmids or upwards in the rupee (from twenty-five to fifty per cent., or 
even over). Thus, if a jotddr sub-lets a jot for which he pays Rs. 5 
(10s.) to Government, he will retain a small portion in his own 
hands for dirpct cultivation, and sub-let the remainder for some Rs. 
7. 8. o (15s). The same process holds with the dar-chukdnidar , who 
in his turn pays to the chukdniddr or muldniddr an enhancement 
on the rent paid by the latter to the jotddr of from 4 to 8 Annas 
in the rupee, or an advance of from twenty-five to fifty per cent 

‘ I think it will be admitted that these peculiarities of tenure, want 
of measurement, and inequality of prevailing rents, — taken along with 
the fact that the actual cultivator is mainly the adhidri firaj a, who 
pays his rent in kind, but that besides him, the jotddr, chukdniddr , 
and dar-chukdniddr, all holding at different rates, are at times actual 
cultivators, — entirely prevent anything like a fair average rate being 
fixed as that paid by the actual cultivator. * 

j In addition to those above mentioned, there is another actual 
cultivator in the Dwdxs, namely the Mech. These Mechs are no- 
madic husbandmen, who wander from spot to spot in the jungles, 
breaking up the virgin soil with their ddos or bill-hooks, cultivating 
cotton and rice, and seldom remaining more than two years in the 
same place. They pay a capitation tax of Rs. 2 {4s.) per annum 
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per man, in return for which they may cultivate as much land as 
they are able. 

‘ (2) The Jalpaiguri Subdivision, or that portion of the District 
which formerly belonged to Rangpur. This tract of country is more 
open and cultivated than the Dwars, but it appears to have been 
held originally much as the Dwars are now held, by jotdars , chukani- 
ddrs , dar-chukaniddrs , and prajds . Here, too, we find no kind of 
measurement in use ; the nominal estimate is the hdl , but this varies 
everywhere, and here, as in the Dwars, rent is paid in a lump sum, 
fixed without any direct reference to the quantity of land held. 

4 In Patgram, the officer in charge reports that lands are not 
leased out according to any regular system or classification, but by 
an approximate estimate of the probable out-turn, the actual culti- 
vators paying a rent at from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 (^1 to ^3) per bis, a 
Ms being equal to from 12 to 20 bighds (from 4 to 6f acres) ; thus 
giving an average of from 8 annas to Rs. 1. 8. o per bigkd, or from 
3s. to 9s. an acre, for lands all round, irrespective of class. He also 
reports that the ddhiari prajd system prevails in Pdtgram. The 
manager of Chaklajat reports of Boda that settlement with the 
actual cultivator is made without regard being had to measurement 
or classification of lands. The settlement is made for a certain 
block, including all descriptions of land except homestead, at rates 
varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 30 (j£i to ^3) per Ms , which is equal to 
13J Bengal bighds . Another tahsilddr , reporting on Boda, says that 
the number of dons in a field are guessed, not measured. Another 
report, also on Boda, estimates the average rates as follows Deep 
rice land, from 12 dnnds to Rs. 2 per bighd, or from 4s. 6d. to 12s. 
an acre; high rice land, from 8 dnnds to R. 1 per bighd, or from 
3s. to 6s. per acre. It will thus be seen that it is as difficult for this 
part of the District as for the Dwars to arrive at any clear idea of an 
average rate. 

‘ I would, however, record the following rates as those which I 
have, after much inquiry, come to the conclusion may be taken as 
the nearest* approximation to average prevailing rates, which can be 
given in this District In the Dwdrs — deep rice land, from 8 dnnds 
to R. 1 per bighd, or from 3s. to 6s. per acre ; high rice land, from 
2 dnnds % pie to 10 dnnds 8 pie per bighd, or from is. to 4s. per 
acre; land suited for jute cultivation, 13 dnnds 4 pie to Rs. 1. 4. o 
per bigkd, or from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per acre. In the Jalpaiguri Subdivi- 
sion — deep rice land, from 10 dnnds 8 pie to Rs. 1. 4. o per bighd } 
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remain fallow. Rotation of crops is not practised in Jalpdiguri 
District 

Natural Calamities. — The Deputy-Commissioner states that 
such a thing as a total destruction of the crops, by either blight, 
flood, or drought, is altogether unknown in Jalpdigurf. The crops 
are sometimes partially injured in certain localities by the over- 
flowing of the rivers, or by unusually heavy rainfall ; but so far as 
can be learnt, no calamity of this description on such a scale as 
to affect the general prosperity of the District has ever taken place. 
There appears to be no demand for canals or irrigation works as a 
preventive against drought, the country being everywhere naturally 
intersected by numerous rivers and streams. 

Famines and Famine Warnings. — The Bengal famine of 1866-67 
hardly affected Jalpaiguri at all. The demand for grain, however, 
in. less favoured parts of the country caused a considerable increase 
in the exports of rice over that of other years, which had the effect 
of raising local prices to about double the ordinary rates. The 
Deputy-Commissioner reports that prices may be considered to have 
reached famine rates when rice is selling at from ten to eight sers for 
the rupee, or from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per maund (equal to from 10s. rod. 
to 13s. 8d. per hundredweight); and states his opinion that relief 
operations on the part of Government would then become necessary. 
Jalpaiguri District mainly depends for its food supply upon the dman 
or cold-weather rice crop, which is cultivated to from two to three 
, times the extent of the dus or autumn rice. In the event even of a 
total failure of the dus harvest, the loss would not be very much felt ; 
but if anything like a total destruction of the dman crop should take 
place, the loss could not be compensated for by the dus harvest, and 
the Deputy-Commissioner reports that in such a case he would 
apprehend a famine. The people in the Western Dwars portion of 
the District find abundance of common vegetables and wild fruits 
which they cook as food, and also numerous varieties of berries which 
they eat, so that’ in the event of a general scarcity they would be 
much better off than the people in the permanently settled tracts to 
the west of the Tistd, where the land is more cultivated, thickly popu- 
lated, and where there is very little jungle. The Deputy-Commissioner, 
in 1870, reported that the several fair-weather roads and numerous 
navigable rivers and streams in the District afford sufficient facilities 
for the importation of grain, to prevent the danger of the isolation 
of any particular tract in the event of a famine. An additional safe- 
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guard In this respect is formed by the Northern Bengal State Railway, 
now approaching completion, which passes through the Regulation 
part of the District. The Deputy-Commissioner, however, stated that 
such a thing as a considerable scarcity of food was not at all likely 
to occur in Jalpdigurf District. Being bounded on the north 
throughout its entire length by the lofty Bhutan range, he thought it 
very Improbable that either the local rainfall, or the supply of water 
brought down by the rivers and streams, would be affected by even 
the severest drought which might occur elsewhere. 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders. — There are no European 
landholders registered as proprietors on the rent-roll of Jalpdigurf. 
Throughout the whole District, the Deputy -Commissioner states 
that there is about one Musalmdn jotdar to every three Hindus of 
the same class. In the permanently settled part of the District to 
the west of the Tfsta, the numbers of Musalmdn and Hindu jotddrs 
are reported to be nearly equal. The Deputy-Commissioner states 
that he has no means of ascertaining correctly the amount of land 
revenue paid by Muhammadan landholders, as compared with that 
realized from the Hindus. The Fiscal Divisions of Boda and 
Patgrdm are owned in zaminddri by the Rdjd of Kuch Behar, who 
may be styled an absentee, as his residence is at Kuch Behar town, 
in the semi-independent State of that name. Kuch Behar, however, 
is only fifty-five miles distant from the Civil Station of Jalpaigurf. 
The present Kuch Behar Raja is a minor; and his zaminddri estates 
In Jalpaigurf, as well as his own independent territory, are tem- 
porarily placed under direct Government management 

Roads.-— Jalpaigurf District is fairly well supplied with roads, some 
of which are maintained by the Public Works Department, and 
others are under local management In 1870, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner returned the different lines of road as follows : — Under 
management of the Public Works Department — (1) About twenty- 
seven miles of the imperial cart road from Purniah to Darjiling 
passes through Jalpaigurf. It enters the District at Titalyd, and 
runs along the east or left bank of the Mahdnanda river*to Siligurf, 
where it crosses the river and passes into the Ddrj fling tardi . (2) 

Road from Jalpdigurf town due west to Titdlyd on the Purniah 
and Darj fling road, twenty-nine miles in length, along which the 
Calcutta mails are carried. Carts pass along this road throughout 
the year; but the Deputy-Commissioner in 1870 stated that the 
bridges were in a bad state of repair. It was suggested that this 
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road should be transferred from the Public Works Department 
to local management. (3) A very fine road extends from Kuch 
Behar town to the military station of Baxd, in the Bhutan range in 
the east of the Dwdrs Subdivision. The part of the road between 
Alipur and Baxd lies within Jalpdigurf District, and is twenty-one 
miles in length. I have been unable to ascertain the cost of main- 
tenance and repairs of these imperial lines of road. 

Roads under local management — (4) The principal road in the 
District under local management is that running from the Station 
of Jalpaigurf in an easterly direction, through the Western 
Dwars Subdivision as far as the ferry on the Sankos river, on the 
eastern boundary of the District, near the cold-weather police out- 
post station of Haldfbdrf. From this point the road passes into the 
Eastern Dwars, which now form a Subdivision of the Assam District 
of Goalpard. The total length of the road in Jalpdigurf District is 
seventy-seven miles, the different stages being as follows : — From 
Jalpaigurf to Maindgurf, length, seven miles; from Maindgurf to 
Dhupgurf, thirteen miles ; from Dhupgurf to Phdldkata, twelve 
miles ; from Phalakdtd to Alipur, twenty-two miles ; from Alipur to 
the Sankos ferry at Plaldfbdrf police outpost, twenty-three miles ; 
total, seventy-seven miles. The large market villages along this road 
are Jalpaigurf, Maindgurf, Dhupgurf, Phalakata, and Alipur, besides 
several smaller ones situated at different places along, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of, the road. Police stations are situated 
on this road at Jalpdigurf (the Headquarters Station of the District), 
Maindgurf, Phdldkdtd (the Headquarters of the Phalakata or Western 
Dwdrs Subdivision), and at Alipur ; also a police outpost station at 
Dhupgurf. The Deputy-Commissioner in 1870 reported that that 
portion of the road between Jalpdigurf town and Phdldkdta was in 
very good order, and available for wheeled traffic at all seasons of 
the year. From Phdldtakd, however, eastwards to Haldfbdrf, it is 
not in such a good condition, and carts are only able to pass along 
it in the cold and dry seasons. (5) From the town or rather 
village of* Maindgurf (the former Headquarters of the Western 
Dwdrs District, which was abandoned in 1869 on the transfer of the 
parganas from Rangpur, when the Headquarters were transferred 
to the present locality at Jalpdigurf town) runs a road twenty-six 
miles in length, in a north-easterly direction, to Ambarf, a cold- 
weather police outpost station near the Bhutdn frontier, passing 
through the village of Ramsahai Hat about eleven miles from 
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Mainagurf. From Arnbari outpost, a track or path leads to a Bhutid 
stockade at Chdmurchf. (6) A road runs from Mainagurf to Kuch 
Behar town, of which only eleven miles pass through Jalpaigurf Dis- 
trict. (7) A short road leads from the east or left bank of the Tfsta, 
opposite Jalpaigurf town, to Dunga Hat, four miles in length, and 
from thence to Domdhdm Hat, two miles. (8 and 9) There are 
roads also from Maindgurf to Domahanf Hat and Dunga Hat, the 
former five and the latter four miles in length. These short lines of 
road are all passable by carts in the cold and hot seasons without 
much difficulty, but in the rainy months they are impracticable for 
wheeled traffic. (10) From Jalpaigurf a road runs north-west for 
twenty-seven miles to Sflfgurf, via Ambarf Phdldkdtd. Silfgurf is 
situated on the western boundary of the District on the Pumiah and 
Darjiling high road. The road from Jalpaigurf to Silfgurf carries 
the District mails for Darjiling. (11) Another road leads from 
Jalpaigurf to Bodd, where there is a subordinate judge’s court; it 
is thirty miles in length, and in 1870 was reported to be in a bad 
state of repair. The cost of maintenance and repairs of the above 
eight roads is returned by the Deputy-Collector at about ^1175 
per annum. (12) A road leads from Jalpdigurf to Ddlingkot,,a 
former Subdivision of the Western Dwdrs District, now transferred to 
Ddrjfling. Twenty-nine miles of this road pass through Jalpdigurf 
District. It was formerly under the Public Works Department, 
but was transferred to local management a few years ago. The 
Deputy-Commissioner in 1870 reported that this road was in a 
very bad state of repair, and that its cost of maintenance amounted 
to about ^200 per annum. (13) Road from Jalpaigurf town to 
Kuch Behar ; the portion of the road running through this District 
is twenty-six miles in length. This road was also transferred a few 
years ago from the Public Works Department to local management 
Carts are able to travel by it all the year round ; the cost of mainten- 
ance is returned at about ^122 per annum. Besides the foregoing, 
there are many other village roads and tracks in Jalpdigurf District, 
but none of any great importance. * 

A list of the ferries maintained where the roads cross the larger 
rivers will be found on pp. 232, 236 of this Statistical Account. 

The Northern Bengal State Railway, now (1876) in course 
of construction, will traverse the western portion of Jalpdigurf, with 
stations at Boalmdrf, Jalpaigurf, Sdhib-ganj Hdt, and Baidram, where 
it passes into Darjiling District 
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Manufactures. — There is no manufacturing community in 
Jalpffiguri District ; the people are nearly all agriculturists, and in 
addition to tilling their fields, they make their own mats, agricultural 
implements, and many of them also their own clothes. The 
people of the Jugi and Tint i castes, however, weave the common 
country cloth that is worn by the majority of the people. Boats are 
made out of the hollowed trunks of trees cut in the forests, princi- 
pally by the Mechs, who combine this trade with their nomadic 
agriculture. With these exceptions, hardly any manufactures are 
carried on in Jalpaiguri District 

Commerce and Trade. — Rice, paddy, jute, mustard-seed, betel- 
nuts, cotton, lac, sal timber, tobacco, til seed, Bhutia ponies, Bhutia 
blankets, yafts tails, gld (clarified butter), wax, musk, etc., form the 
principal articles of export ; the chief articles of import obtained in 
exchange are brass utensils, salt, oil, cloth, spices, cocoa-nuts, beads, 
sugar, molasses, etc. The principal permanent seats of commerce 
and market villages are Jalpaiguri, Titdlya, Rajnagar, Saldanga, 
Deviganj, Baura, Jorpakri, Maindguri, Phdldkdta, and Alipur. 
There are also numbers of small villages scattered over the Regula- 
tion part of the District, and a few in the Western Dwars, at which 
markets are held on one or more days of the week. Besides these 
permanent places of trade, annual trading fairs are held at the fol- 
lowing places, on occasions of religious feasts or anniversaries : — (r) 
Titalya fair takes place at the time of the Dol-jatra festival, in Febru- 
ary or March, and lasts for fifteen days. This fair was established 
by Dr. Campbell, the first Superintendent of Ddrjfiing, for the pur- 
pose of promoting interchange of trade between the inhabitants 
of the hill tracts and of the plains. (2) The Jalpesh fair is held 
at the time of the Siva-ratri festival, in January or February, 
and lasts for ten days. (3) A fair is also held in January or 
February, on the occasion of a Muhammadan religious ceremony, 
at which prayers are said for the dead ; the fair lasts about ten days. 
(4) A trading fair was established at PMldkatd in January 1871, 
by the Commissioner of the Kuch Behar Division, for the purpose 
of interchange of commodities between the Bhutias to the north 
and the people of the plains. The first Phildk^ta fair was held 
from the 5th to the 25th January 1871. The crops of the District 
more than suffice to meet the local wants ; and jute, sal timber, 
and tobacco are largely exported, as also are rice and paddy to a 
less degree. The Deputy-Commissioner states, however, that the 
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imports much exceed the exports in value, and that there is no 
general accumulation of coin going on in the District. 

S A letter published in The Statistical Reporter of March 1876, gives 
some information concerning the tobacco trade of this part of the 
country. On going down the Tistd, signs of activity m this traftic 
become apparent soon after leaving Jalpdiguri. At Baura (the most 
busy mart in the District) the leaf is of superior quality and textuie, 
but it is packed in native-made gunny-bags, m bundles open at both 
ends. At Ghoramdra, farther down the river m Rangpur District, 
there is a Scotch gentleman engaged in the trade of which he gave 
the following account The rayats, who are mostly Muhammadans, 
cultivate the tobacco in small plots; they sell the produce to the 
pdikdrs or middlemen, who again re-sell, on a more wholesale scale, 
to the mahdjans. The tobacco cultivated is of very widely different 
varieties, which take their names from the hats where they are most 
dealt in. The great trade is in bispdt, or the lower leaves of the 
plant. Some years ago this was considered almost valueless; but 
prices have of late risen rapidly, and it is said that m 1875 as muc 
as Rs. 4 per mound (10s. rod. a hundredweight) was paid. Letter 
kinds of leaf are known as pakka-pdt and hickat. The tobacco is 
brought in by the pdikdrs, either in bulk or in bundles ; but as it is 
commonly drenched with water before giving delivery, it requires to 
• be re-sweated and assorted. It is then packed up again into bundles 
under gunny covers, containing about 130 lbs. each and forwarded 
by boat to Godlandd, and thence to Calcutta by rail. The loss in 
weight on the voyage, of say 18. days, amounts to from 6 to xo 

Driver. Trade Statistics.— Since September 1875, a complete 
system of trade registration has been established on all the great 
river systems of Bengal, and the results are published monthly m 
The Statistical Reporter. It is possible that a considerable portion 
of the trade of such a remote District as Jalpdiguri may escape 
registration altogether, but the export of jute and tobacco, and the 
import of English piece-goods, are, no doubt, approximately re- 
corded. The two following tables show (Table I.) the exports from 
Jalpaiguri District during the six months ending February 1876 ; 
and (Table II.) the imports during the same period 



Statistics of the River Traffic of Jalpaiguri District for the 
Six Months ending February 1876, — Table I, (Exports.) 


Description of Goods. 


Class L 

Coal and coke, \ . . ; . 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, 
Pulses and gram, . 

Paddy, .... 
Jute and other raw fibres, 
Fibres, manufactures of, . 
Hides, . .. . . ■ . . . 

Mustard-seed, . 

Spices and condiments, , 
Sugar, refined, 

Tobacco, 


Total, 

Class II. 
Timber, . . 

Class III. 

Miscellaneous native goods, 


Table II. (Imports.) 


Description of Goods. 


Class I. 

Cotton twist (European),. 
Chemicals, . . . 

Betel-nuts, 

Pulses and gram, . 

Rice, .... 
Paddy, .... 
Iron, .... 
Copper and brass, . . 

Lime and limestone, 
Mustard-seed, 

Salt, .... 
Spices and condiments, . 
Sugar, refined, . ■ * 

Do. unrefined, . 

Tobacco, .... 

*Total, 

Class II. 
Cocoa-nuts, 

Class III. 

Leather and 'its manufactures, 
Cotton manufact. (European), 
-Miscellaneous (native) goods, 
Do. (European) do. 
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The total of the exports under Class I. (articles registered by 
weight only) amounts to 50,540 maunds, or 1850 tons, of which jute 
contributes 47 per cent., and tobacco 43 per cent. Rice is alto- 
gether absent from the list. The total of the imports is only 17,770 
maunds , or 650 tons, 80 per cent, of which is composed of salt. 
The weight of the exports, therefore, exceeds that of the imports 
nearly threefold, by 32,770 maunds , or 1200 tons. In Class II. 
(articles registered by number only) there is nothing worthy of 
notice, except an export of 1310 loads of timber, and an import of 
7990 cocoa-nuts in the month of September. Class III. (articles 
registered by value only) shows an insignificant export of Rs. 85 
G£8, 1 os. od.) of miscellaneous native goods; while the imports 
reach a value of Rs. 20,658 (^2065, 16s. od.), of which European 
cotton goods make up 84 per cent. 

With regard to the three staple articles of trade, jute, tobacco, 
and piece-goods, The Statistical Reporter furnishes detailed informa- 
tion for the four months November 1875 to February 1876. Out 
of a total of 23,806 maunds of jute exported from Jalpdiguri during 
that period, 16,433, or 69 per cent., were consigned to Sirdjganj, 
and 7373, or 31 per cent, were sent through to Godlandd. The 
chief jute-exporting marts in the District maybe arranged in the 
following order : — Baurd, with 12,907 maunds , and Jalpdiguri town, 
with 855. In the two months of November and December 1875, 
Baura exported 7484 maunds of tobacco. During the four months, 
Baurd received Rs. 17,605 of European cotton manufactures, the 
total import into Jalpdiguri 5 the whole of this apparently came from 
Sirdjganj in Pabna District. 

Capital and Interest. — The current rate of interest in petty 
loans, where the borrower pawns ornaments or household utensils 
equal in value to the amount lent, varies, according to circumstances, 
from twenty-four to sixty per cent. In large loan transactions, 
where a mortgage is given on immoveable property, such as houses 
or lands, the rate of interest varies from eighteen to thirty-six per 
cent. Large transactions of this kind are, however, of rare occur- 
rence. In petty agricultural advances, where a cultivator takes 
what is called bhuta, or an advance from the jotddr , to enable him 
to purchase seed for the cultivation of his land, he pays no interest 
at all. If, however, he borrows the money as a loan, or a supply of 
grain as food, he has to repay it with fifty per cent interest at the 
^ close of the year, or at harvest time. In buying a landed estate, 
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people generally have to pay from eight to twelve years’ purchase ; 
but in some instances, where the land is of a fine description, and 
capable of being materially improved, as much as twenty years’ 
rental has been paid. There are no large banking establishments 
in Jalpdiguri; loans are chiefly conducted by jotddrs, shopkeepers, 
Marwdrf traders, and others. 

Institutions. — The educational and medical institutions of Jal- 
pdigurf District will be described in a subsequent section of this 
Statistical Account. The only religious institution is the Brahma 
Samdj, a reformed theistic sect of Hindus before described, p. 260. 
No newspapers are printed or published in the District. The only 
printing press in 1870 belonged to the of Kuch Behar, and 
was used merely for printing office forms for the use of the State. 
This has now (1876) been removed to Kuch Behar. 

Estimated Income of the District. — The Deputy-Commis- 
sioner in 1870 returned the estimated income of Jalp&igurf District, 
as calculated for the purposes of the Income Tax Act of 1870 — that 
is to say, the total of all incomes exceeding ,£50 a year — at about 
five lakhs of rupees or £50,000. This appears to have been too 
low an estimate. It would yield an income tax of £1262, at the 
then rate of 3-J per cent. ; whereas the net amount of tax actually 
realized in 1870-71 was £1965, 4s. od. In the following year, 
1871-72, the rate of the tax was. reduced to per cent., and the 
minimum of incomes liable to assessment raised to £75. The net 
amount of income tax realized in that year was £554, 16s. od. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — Owing to ‘ the recent formation 
of the District, if is not possible to give a comparison of the present 
revenue and expenditure with the figures of previous years. The 
District of Jalpdigurf, as at present constituted, was only created in 
1869. In the year 1866-67, the total of the principal heads of 
revenue in the then District of the Western Dwdrs amounted to 
£12,687, and the expenditure to £3101. In 1870-71, after the 
transfer of the northern parganas of Rangpnr and their incorporation 
with the Western Dwdrs into the present District of Jalpdigurf, the 
total of the principal items of revenue amounted to -£32,994, and 
the expenditure to £16,134. Previously to 1869, the revenue and 
expenditure of the Headquarters Subdivision was included in the 
accounts of Rangpur, to which District it formerly belonged. The 
following tables, although they cannot be considered as in any way 
approaching to a balance sheet of the District, yet show the revenu^ 
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and expenditure on all the more important branches of the ad 
ministration : — 
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The Land Tax forms upwards of two -thirds of the total 
revenue of Jalpdigurf District. In 1866-67, before the transfer 
of the Jalpdiguri Subdivision from Rangpur, the number of jot dan 
estates on the rent-roll of the Western Dwdrs, of which Government 
is the superior landlord, amounted to 2184, held by 2202 proprietors, 
paying a total land revenue in that year of ^10,326, equal to an 
average of £4, 14s. 6d. from each estate, or of £4, 13s. 9d. from 
each individual holder. In accordance with a regulation which has 
come into force since 1866-67, the Mech cultivators, who are 
included in the foregoing statement, now pay a capitation tax instead 
of land revenue. The effect of this change has been to reduce the 
number of estates on the rent-roll of the Western Dwdrs by about 
270. In 1870-71, the number of jotddri estates in the Western 
Dwirs amounted to 1903, held by 1817 jotddrs , paying a total 
revenue in that year of ^£8724, 10s. od., equal to an average of £4, 
ns. 8d. from each estate, or of £4, 15s. 9 d. by each individual 
holder. In 1869-70, however, the Jalp&gurf Subdivision was sepa- 
rated from Rangpur District, and, together with the Western Dwdrs, 
was incorporated into the present District of Jalpdiguri. The 
area thus transferred from Rangpur forms the permanently settled 
portion of the present District, or the tract lying to the west of the 
Tista ; the Western Dw£rs being treated as a Government estate, 
and temporarily settled with the jotddrs . The permanently settled 
tract comprises 89 separate zamtnddri estates, owned by 179 indi- 
vidual proprietors or coparceners, and paying a total permanently 
fixed land tax to Government of ^13,874, 14s. od., equal to an 
average of £iS5, 17s. 9d. from each estate, and of £7 6, 19s. od. 
by each individual proprietor or coparcener. Including the tem- 
porarily settled Western Dwirs, of which the Government is the 
superior landlord, and the permanently settled tract to the west of 
the Tfstd, the rent-roll of Jalpdigurf District in 1870-71 comprised a 
total of 1992 jotddri and zamtnddri estates, held by 1996 individual 
proprietors or coparceners, paying a total land tax of ^£22,598, 14s. 
od., equallo an average payment of £xx, 6s. lod. from each estate, 
or of £ 11, 6s. 5d. by each individual holder or proprietor. 

When the Dwdrs were annexed from Bhutan, great difficulty 
was at first experienced in getting the cultivators to pay their 
rents, and consequently a large number of rent suits had to be 
instituted in the Civil Courts. In 1866-67, 618 original cases and 
222 miscellaneous applications of this nature were instituted in the 
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Western Dwars. Since then, however, the husbandmen have taken 
to paying their rents regularly, and but few such cases are now 
preferred, the number, in 1S68-69 being 133 original suits, and 87 
miscellaneous applications. 

Principal Estates. — The largest landed estates in Jalpiigurl 
District are those of Patgrdm and Boda, belonging to the Rajd of 
Kuch Behar ; and that of Baikunthpur or Battris-hazdri, the property 
of the Rafkats, a younger branch of the Kuch Behar family. Dr. 
Buehanan-Hamilton makes the following mention of each of these 
estates in his ms. Account of Rangpur (1809) : — 

‘Patgram Estate, which comprises the police division of the 
same name, is the property of the Kuch Behar Rajd, and contains 62 
mauzds, or collections of villages. More than half the estate is let 
to large farmers, some of whom hold tinder leases called upanchaki, 
which are granted for a certain specified farm, and not according to 
a particular area, so that their rent cannot be increased nor their 
lands measured. The don, or local land measure, is equal to 15,670 
square feet, or 1 *08 Calcutta bighds . There are thirty jotddrs who 
pay their rents directly into the office of the Rdja’s collector ; these 
are called khdrij jotddrs . The others, who pay their rents to the 
village officers, are called dihibandL The large farmers let out to 
under-tenants as much land as suffices to pay their rent, and culti- 
vate the remainder through prajds , on the usual sharing tenure. 
The average rent paid by the jotddrs to the Raja is, I am told, only 
Rs. 3 for 10 dons , equal to 4J annas a Calcutta bighd, but I believe 
the tenants have to pay the whole of the village establishment. The 
people are very poor, shy, and indolent 

4 Boda is a very fine estate, also belonging to the Kuch Behar Raja. 
It contains 402 mauzds or dihis, besides 27 large khdrij farms, such as 
I have mentioned in Pdtgram. No lakhirdj land is mentioned in the 
Collector’s papers ; but it is said a very large part has been granted 
rent-free by the Rdja, both to religious persons and to his own servants. 
Most of the farms were originally large, but they have in general 
been reduced to a small size, by subdividing among heirs, — a most 
ruinous practice, which should be entirely prohibited. The whole 
estate is divided into taluks , and these again into mahals, each of 
which was originally one farm. I11 every taluk are from two to five 
tahutddrs , who are wealthy farmers appointed by the Raja according 
to the wishes of the other tenants, and are usually continued in 
office for several years. The tahutddr finds security for the whole 
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rent, and receives from the tenants from Rs. 50 to Rs. 175 a year, 
according to the extent under his charge ; the tenants pay the 
whole village establishment of clerks ( patwdiis ), and various kinds 
of messengers (sarddrs, j)diks> koiwdls , etc.). The lands were not 
measured when the Settlement of the R£jTs estates was made, the 
tenants being very averse to such a course, as might naturally be 
expected, for the rent which they pay is very small. The leases 
specify neither the term of years for which the holding is let, nor 
the measurement of the farm, but only the rent stipulated to be 
paid for the farm. If any tenant goes away, the others pay the rent 
until they can procure a new tenant, or else they divide the land 
among themselves. The Rdja has, therefore, no interest, except to 
collect the rent with as little expense as possible, and to beg and 
squeeze all that he can from the tenants. There is no economy in 
the management. In some idluks no tahutddr can be found, and 
these are managed by gumdshtds , or agents, each with a large estab- 
lishment. The ta/iutddrs, who are men of property, and who ought 
to pay their whole rent into the Raja’s office, make delays, so that 
six tahsilddrs or stewards are required to refresh their memories. 
The twenty-seven original large farms, which are not dependent on 
the tahutda?'s , but which, if undivided, would have paid their rents 
immediately into the Rdjd’s office, have now subdivided into so 
many small shares, that a whole host of subordinates is required to 
manage them. In fact, the Raja’s interests in this estate seem to 
have been very much neglected. 

‘Baikunthpur or Rattris-hazari, although part has been 
alienated to Bhutan, is still a very fine estate, and comprises the 
two entire police divisions of Fakirganj and Sanydsi'katd. It is not 
included in any sarkar or Muhammadan division of the country, 
having only been added to Bengal since the British assumed the 
government of the country. A person named Sisu, grandson in the 
female line of the Koch Hajo (the founder of the Kuch Behar 
Rdjas), is the original ancestor of the Baikunthpur family. It is 
generally asserted that Sisu was the son of Jit£, the daughter of 
Hajo; but the family themselves allege that he, as well as Visu 
(another grandson of Hajo, and the first of the Kuch Behar Rajds 
who was converted to Hinduism), was the son not of Jird, but of her 
sister Hird, and that his father was the god Siva, on which account 
all the members of the family assume the name of Deo, and return 
no salute that is made to them by any person. Sisu, on the con- 
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version of Visu to Hinduism, took the title of Sib-kumar, or young 
Siva ; he was appointed hereditary Raikat, or the second person in 
rank in the Koch kingdom, and received the Baikunthpur estate as 
an appanage. Sib-kumar was succeeded by his son Manik, who was 
followed by his son Marutf. This person had four sons, Sib-deo, 
Mahadeo, Haraballabh, and Mindeo, and was succeeded by Bhoj, 
the son of Mahadeo. He, in his turn, was succeeded by his brother 
Jagat, who had two sons, Viswa and Dharma. The latter succeeded, 
and had six sons, the eldest of whom succeeded. He was followed by 
his brother Vikram, and by another brother Dharpd, who, in 177 1, 
rebelled against the R£ja of Kuch Behar. This person left three 
sons, Jayanta, Pratap, and Uma. The first succeeded to his father, 
and left the estate to his son Sarbd, now (1809) a minor. Uma is 
in the service of the Rdja of Kuch Behar, and Pratdp manages the 
estate, which he does with great care. He has measured the lands, 
and it is said that he has brought the whole under a regular assess- 
ment (jama) ; so that his conduct in pecuniary concerns seems per- 
fectly honourable towards his nephew. Yet it is alleged that the 
young Raikat, soon after his father’s death, became alarmed for his 
personal safety, and fled privately to Rangpur, where he now resides. 
His mother had sacrificed herself on the funeral pile of his father ; 
and it is probable that he was alarmed without any just foundation, 
at the instigation of some designing person who wished to obtain 
the management of the estate. His uncle’s learning extends no 
farther than the mere reading of accounts, and he lives in a thatched 
hut like a barn ; but he retains the pride of his traditional high 
birth, and returns no person’s salute. On his brother’s death, his 
pride prevented him from signing his name to a written offer which 
he made to the Collector for managing the estate, and also from 
waiting upon that gentleman, as he would have to humble himself 
by offering a customary present ( nazar ). The paper, without the 
applicant’s signature, was sent to the Collector by the deceased 
Rdikat’s manager (diwdn), a Brahman named Rdmdnand, who put 
his own name to the offer, which was accepted. Pratap was now 
compelled to overcome his pride, and to visit the Judge and Collec- 
tor. On explaining the nature of the case, he obtained the manage- 
ment of his nephew’s affairs ; and the Brahman was thrown into 
prison, where he soon afterwards died. The manager of the estate 
defrays the usual expense of the family in feeding idle vagrants. 
During the course of the month, from a hundred to two hundred 
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and fifty are usually fed for one day, and men who are considered 
as holy are generally detained two or three days longer. 

4 Formerly, the family resided at Baikunthpur, where there was 
a little cultivation scattered among the woods ; while all the southern 
part of the estate was allowed to be thickly overgrown with reeds 
and bushes, as a defence against the Muhammadans. Dharma Deo, 
on the decay of the Mughul power, left Baikunthpur and settled at 
Jalpaiguri. He began to clear the lands in the south, which are now 
well cultivated ; but the tracts in the woods and jungles to the 
north, which were formerly cultivated, are now neglected. There 
are no large tenants on the estate, and the rents are still very low, 
owing probably to the vicinity of Bhutan and GurkM (Sikkim, 
then held by the Nepdlis), where there is much waste land ; and a 
large proportion of the tenants are constantly removing from one 
jurisdiction into another. The actual rent realized from the tenants 
is, I understand, about 4I druids per don of land, good and bad, con- 
taining .12,472 square feet, or about 0*86 of a Calcutta Mghd. The 
maximum rent for a farm, twenty doii in extent, is said to be as follows : 
—House and garden land, Rs. 15; first quality land, Rs. 12; second 
quality land, Rs. 9; third quality land, Rs. 7; fourth quality land, 
Rs. 4; total, Rs. 47. Originally, the farms were let by guess 
measurement, or by kdldari or “ ploughs.” That is, a farm was 
estimated to contain as much as could be cultivated by a certain 
number of ploughs, and paid a fixed sum for each, a custom which 
once probably extended all over Kimrup. About the year 1788, 
land measure was first introduced. The whole estate is divided into 
fifteen taluks, and the establishment is a very moderate one. In 
Sanyasikatd, which is the largest tdluk , there is one taJmlddr (steward), 
one clerk (; muharrir ), three inspectors of villages (pradhdns), one 
valuer of money ( podddr ) , one chief messenger ( sardar ), one assistant 
messenger (iilirdhd), four ordinary messengers (jpdiks), one officer 
( jamdddr ), and four matchlockmen ( barkanddzs ), and four sweepers. 
There is no subordinate village establishment. The whole are paid 
by money wages/ 

Police Statistics. — For police purposes, Jalpdigurf is divided into 
the following thdnds (police circles) In the Regulation part of the 
District — Siliguri or Sanyasikfitd, Fakirganj, Boda, and Patgram. 
In the Western Dwdrs — Mainiguri, PhaMkita, and Alipur ; with a 
permanent outpost station at Dhupguri, and cold -weather out- 
posts at Benchapara, AmMri, and Haldibarx. The police forqe 
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consists of two bodies, the regular or District police, and the village 
watch or rural constabulary. 

The Regular Police consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872 : — 1 superior European Officer or District Superintendent, 
maintained at a salary of Rs. 500 a month, or ^600 a year ; 4 
first-class subordinate officers, on a salary of upwards of Rs. 100 a 
month, or ^120 a year, and 40 second-class subordinate officers on 
less than Rs. 100 a month, or ^120 pounds a year, the whole 
maintained at a total cost of Rs. 1602 a month, or ^1922, 8s. od. 
a year, equal to an average pay of Rs. 36. 6. 6 a month, or ^43, 
13s. od. a year, for each subordinate officer; together with 12 
mounted constables and 212 foot police constables, maintained at a 
total cost of Rs. 2020 a month, or ^2424 a year, equal to an average 
pay of Rs. 9. 8. 5 a month, or ^11, 8s. 7d. a year, for each man. 
The other expenses connected with the regular police in 1872 were 
an average sum of Rs. 80 a month, or ^96 for the year, for travel- 
ling expenses of the District Superintendent ; Rs. 187. 9. 4 a month, 
or ^225, 2S. od. a year, as pay and travelling expenses for his office 
establishment; Rs. 234 a month, or £280, 16s. od. a year, for horse 
and travelling allowances of mounted police ; and an average of Rs. 
526, 6. 8 a month, or ^63 1, 14s. od for the year, for contingencies 
and all other expenses. The total cost of the regular police of 
Jalpdigurf District for 1872 amounted to Rs. 5150 a month, or 
^6180 for the year. Total strength of the force, 269 men of all 
ranks. The area of Jalp^igun District, as returned by the Surveyor- 
General in 1876, is 2905*64 square miles; and the total District 
population is 418,048 souls. According to these figures, the strength 
of the regular police force is one man to every 10*80 square miles of 
the District area, or one man to every 1556 of the population. The 
cost of maintenance of the force in 1872 was equal to a charge of 
Rs. 21. 4. 4 or £2, 2S. 6|d. per square mile of area, or of 2 annas 
4 pies or 3|~d. per head of the population. 

The Village Watch, or Rural Police, numbered 893 in 1872, 
maintained either by the villagers or out of the Municipal fund, at 
an estimated total cost of Rs. 23,218 or ^2321, 16s. od. As com- 
pared with the area and population of the District, there is one 
1 village watchman or cliaukiddr to every 3*25 square miles of the 
District area, or one to every 468 of the population; maintained at 
an estimated total cost of Rs. 7. 15. 9 or 15s. n-Jd. per square mile 
of area, or 9 pies or i|d. per head of the population. Each 
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village watchman has an average of 50 houses under his charge, 
and receives an average pay in money or lands of Rs. 2. 2. 8 a 
month, or £2, 12s. od. a year. 

Including, therefore, the regular District police and the village 
watch, the machinery for protecting person and property in Jalp£i- 
guri District in 1872 consisted of a total force of 1162 officers and 
men, equal to an average of one man to every 2*50 square miles as 
compared with the District area, or one man to every 360 souls as 
compared with the population. The aggregate cost of maintaining 
this force, both from Government and local sources, amounted to 
an average of Rs. 7084. 13. 4 a month, or a total for the year of 
^8501, 1 6s. od. ; equal to a charge of Rs. 29. 4. o or £2, iSs. 6d. 
per square mile of the District area, or 3 annas 2 pies or 4|d. per 
head of the population. 

Criminal Statistics. — During the year 1872, 598 e cognisable 7 
cases were reported to the police, of which 99 were discovered to be 
false, or were not inquired into. Convictions were obtained in 197 
cases, or in 39*47 per cent, of the ‘true 7 cases; the proportion of 
4 true 7 cases being as 1 to every 839 of the population, and the pro- 
portion of cases which resulted in conviction as 1 to every 2073 
of the population. Of ‘ non-cognisable 7 cases, 420 were instituted, 
in which 437 persons appeared before the court, of whom 192, or 
43*93 P er cent., were convicted, the proportion of persons convicted 
being as 1 to every 2180 of the population. 

The following details of the number of cases, and of convictions 
for different crimes and offences in 1872, are quoted from the 
Annual Report of the Inspector-General of Police for that year. 
The ‘ cognisable 7 cases were as follow : — Class. I. Offences against 
the State, public tranquillity, and justice — Offences relating to 
coin, stamps, and Government notes, 1 case, 1 person tried and 
convicted; other offences against public justice, 10 cases and 7 
convictions, 8 persons tried and 7 convicted ; rioting or un- 
lawful assembly, 8 cases and 2 convictions, 34 persons tried and 
11 convicted; personating public servant or soldier, 1 case and 1 
conviction, 2 persons tried and both convicted. Class II. Serious 
offences against the person — Murder by robbers, 1 case, 3 persons 
tried, but none convicted; other murders, 5 cases and 2 convictions, 
7 persons tried and 5 convicted ; culpable homicide, 3 cases, 6 
persons tried, but none convicted; rape, 7 cases and 2 convictions, 
4 persons tried and 2 convicted ;|attempt at and abetment of 
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suicide, 2 cases, 2 persons tried, but no conv ictions , grievous Hurt, 

9 cases and 5 convictions, 12 persons tried and 8 convicted; hurt 
by dangerous weapon, 1 case, no conviction, 2 persons tried ; kid- 
napping or abduction, 2 cases, but no conviction, and no person tried ; 
selling, letting, or unlawfully obtaining a woman for prostitution, 1 
case, no conviction, 1 person tried ; using criminal force to public 
servant or woman, or in attempt to commit theft or wrongfully con- 
fine, 8 cases and 4 convictions, 5 persons tried and 4 convicted. 
Class III. Serious offences against person and property, or against 
property only — Dalz&iti , or gang robbery, 6 cases and x conviction, 

10 persons tried and 5 convicted ; other robberies, 5 cases and 2 
convictions, 4 persons tried and 2 convicted ; serious mischief and 
cognate offences, 4 cases but no conviction, 1 person tried ; lurk- 
ing house-trespass, or housebreaking with intent to commit an 
offence*, or after having made preparation for hurt, 176 cases and 
19 convictions, 31 persons tried and 24 convicted; receiving stolen 
property by dakdit'i , or habitually, x case and 1 conviction, 2 per- 
sons tried and convicted. Class IV. Minor offences against the 
person — Wrongful restraint and confinement, 23 cases and 7 con- 
victions, 32 persons tried and 20 convicted. Class V. Minor 
offences against property — Lurking .house-trespass or housebreaking, 
2 cases and 1 conviction, 3 persons tried and 2 convicted ; cattle 
theft, 25 cases and 10 convictions, 26 persons tried and 11 con- 
victed; ordinaiy theft, 155 cases and 39 convictions, 90 persons 
tried and 60- convicted; criminal breach of trust, 11 cases and 3 
convictions, 9 persons tried and 3 convicted ; receiving stolen pro- 
perty, 25 cases and 20 convictions, 29 persons tried and 25 con- 
victed; criminal or house-trespass, 49 cases and 16 convictions, 87 
persons tried and 29 convicted. Class VI. Other offences not 
specified above— Offences against religion, 1 case, no conviction ; 
offences against the excise laws, 3 cases and 1 conviction, 1 person 
tried and convicted ; public and local nuisances, 53 cases and 54 
convictions, 69 persons tried and all convicted. Total of ‘cognis- 
able 1 cases reported during the year, 598 ; of which 99 -were dis- 
covered to be false, or were not inquired into. Deducting these, 
there were altogether 499 cases investigated, of which convictions 
were obtained in 197, or 39-47 percent, of the whole. The number 
of persons actually tried was 482, of whom 292 or 60-58 per cent, 
were convicted, 276 summarily by the Magistrate, and 16 by the 
Sessions Court. 
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CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 3 “ 

The number of cases instituted, and of persons tried and convicted, 
in £ non-cognisable ? cases during 1872, is returned as follows: — 
Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity, and justice — 
Offences against public justice, 16 cases, 32 persons tried and 29 
convicted ; offences by public servants, 7 cases, 9 persons tried and 
4 convicted; false evidence, false complaints and claims, 19 cases, 
19 persons tried and io - convicted ; forgery, or fraudulently using 
forged documents, 10 cases, 12 persons tried and 3 convicted; 
rioting, unlawful assembly, and affrays, 1 case, 3 persons tried and 
all convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person — nil. 
Class III. Serious offences against property — Extortion, 10 cases, 
17 persons tried, but none convicted. Class IV. Minor offences 
against the person — Criminal force, 187 cases, 16 1 persons tried 
and 48 convicted; hurt, 9 cases, 13 persons tried and 5 convicted. 
Class V. Minor offences against property — Cheating, 27 cases, 14 
persons tried and 1 convicted; criminal misappropriation of pro- 
perty, 5 cases, 5 persons tried and 4 convicted ; criminal breach 
of trust by public servants, bankers, etc., 1 case, 1 person tried 
but not convicted; simple mischief, 56 cases, 76 persons tried and 
37 convicted. Class VI. Other offences not specified above — 
Offences relating to marriage, 24 cases, 14 persons tried and 1 
convicted ; criminal breach of contract of service, 4 cases, 2 
persons tried and 1 convicted; defamation, 5 cases, 2 persons tried 
but no conviction ; criminal breach of contract of service, 4 cases, 

2 persons tried and 1 convicted ; intimidation and insult, 5 cases, 
10 persons tried and 7 convicted ; public and local nuisances, 1 
case, 1 person tried, no conviction; offences under chapters xviii., 
xx., xxi., and xxii. of the Criminal Procedure Code, 6 cases, 5 per- 
sons tried and 4 convicted ; offences under the Ferry Act, 2 cases, 
2 persons tried and convicted ; offences under the Cattle Trespass 
Act, 11 cases, 10 persons tried and 4 convicted; offences under 
the Police Act, 6 cases, 6 persons tried and all convicted ; offences 
under the Arms Act, 6 cases, 21 persons tried and all convicted; 
offences under the Jail Act, 2 cases, 2 persons tried and both con- 
victed. Total of £ non-cognisable J cases, 420, in which 437 persons 
were tried and 192 convicted; proportion of persons convicted to 
persons tried, 43*93 per cent. 

Excluding 99 cases declared to be false by the Magistrate, the 
total number of £ cognisable ’ and £ non-cognisable 9 cases investigated 
in Jalpdigurf District in 1872 was 919, in which exactly the same 
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number of 9x9 persons were tried; of whom 484 or 5 2 ‘66 per 
cent, were convicted, or one person convicted of an offence of some 
kind or another to every 865 of the population. 

Tul Statistics. — There is only one jail in Jalpaiguri, viz. the 
District Jail at the Civil Station. The following figures, showing 
the jail population of the District for 1S70 and 1872, are taken 
partly from a return specially furnished by the Inspector-General of 
Jails, and partly from the annual reports of the Inspector-General. 
As the District of Jalpdigurf was only constituted in 1S69, I am 
unable to give statistics for earlier years. . In 1870, the daily 
average number of prisoners in the Jalpdigun jail was x i8, the total 
number of criminal, under-trial,, and civil prisoners admitted during 
the year being 409. The discharges were as follow ' Transferred, 
2; released, 399; escaped, 2; died, 9; total, 412. The number 
of prisoners admitted into hospital amounted to 138-98 per cent., 
and the deaths to 7-62 per cent of the average jail population. 
The average cost of maintenance in the Jalpdigurf jail in 1870, 
including rations, establishment, hospital charges, contingencies, 
and all other charges except the cost of the prison police guard, 

amounted to £4, 9 s - 6d - P er head - Tlle cost of tlle . ^ ail pollce 
guard amounted to an average of £ 1 , 13s. nd., making a gross 
charge to Government of £6, 3s. sd. per head. The total credits 
arising from jail manufactures in 1870 amounted to £131, ns. <d., 
and the total debits to £ti, 10s. 8d., leaving an excess of receipts 
over charges, or a profit, of £120, os. nd. ; average earnings by 
each prisoner engaged in manufacture, £4> 2S - 9 §^- 

In 1872 the statistics of the jail were as follow: The daily 
average number of civil prisoners in jail was 92 ; of under-trial 
prisoners, 12-34 ; of labouring convicts, 46-66; of non-labouring 
convicts, 1-34; total, 61-26, of whom i"ii were females. These 
figures indicate one male prisoner always in jail to every 3599 of 
the male population. The total cost of the jail in 1872, excluding 
public works and manufacture department, amounted to £696, 
18s. od., or a gross average of £11, 8s. 6d. per prisoner. The 
results of the manufacture department were as follow : — Total 
credits, £95, 14s. od.; total debits, £jS, 5 s - 2( ^- i excess of credits 
over debits, or profit, £1’]; 8s. iod. Out of the 46-66 labouring 
convicts, only 11-05 were employed in manufactures or gardening ; 
the r emain der were either engaged in prison duties or public works, 
or were in hospital, or weak and unable to labour. 



The present jail buildings consist of a palisade of bamboos of 
irrendar height, enclosing several bamboo-made barracks and other 
^1! , n ^ S ' '^ le was constructed in 1871, in what was considered 
a healthy spot, but the results have been by no means favourable in 
this respect. In 1872, out of a daily average of 61-26 prisoners, the 
deaths amounted to 26, or 42-62 per cent. This excessive mortality 
was chiefly due to an outbreak of cholera which occurred in the jail, 
and which is said to have been due to the introduction of drinking 
water containing choleraic excreta from outside the jail, where the 
disease prevailed from April to November. This outbreak caused 
20 deaths. Apart from cholera, however, the health of the jail was 
not good, as the mortality, exclusive of that disease, amounted to 
10 per cent, of the average prison population. In the following 
year, 1873, out of a daily average of 90-37 prisoners, the deaths in 
the jail fell to 5, of which 1 was due to cholera, the total death-rate 
bem g 5 '5 5 Per cent, of the jail population. In the next year, how- 
ever the jail had an average population of 147-79 inmates, and 
the deaths again rose to 40, or 27-06 per cent. 
Lieutenant-Governor, in his Resolution on 
for 1874, in speaking of this 
following remarks 
mortality. 

excellent, and the accommodation for y 
has been bestowed upon the sick, and 
Jms been taken against disease, 
number of convicts were 


His Honour the 
the Bengal Jail Report 
excessive death-rate, makes the 
Little explanation can be afforded of this great 
The site of the jail is said to be fairly good, the water 
- ™ prisoners ample. Every care 
i every precaution possible 
Still 66*24 per cent, of the average 
attacked with dysentery and diarrhoea, and 
16*15 cent died of these diseases; while 24 per cent suffered 
from remittent or intermittent fever, from the effects of which 3*22 
per cent died. From these facts, and the results of local inquiries, 
the Inspector-General would appear to hold that the marked un- 
healthiness of this jail was owing to some widesnread 


; — ±uc comparative table on p. 314, 
number of schools and pupils, with a return of revenue 
ire for each class of schools, in Jalpsfigurf District for 
:- 72 , and 1872-73, is compiled from the Annual Reports 
Ltional Department for those years. The table shows 
•71 there were 64 Government and Aided schools in 
:h a total of 1372 pupils, educated at a cost of ^855, 
L Sentence continued on page 31c. 
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GENERAL STATE OF EDUCATION 


Sentence continued from page 313.] 

ns, 9d., of which Government contributed ^463, 12 s. 6d. In the 
following year, 1871-72, 35 Government and Aided schools are 
returned, attended by a total of 736 pupils, educated at a cost of 
^758, of which Government contributed ^374, 8s. 2d. In 1872- 
73, there were altogether 61 schools returned in the Education 
Report (including 10 unaided but inspected schools), attended by a 
total of 1358 pupils, educated at a cost of ^854, 13s. lod.^of which 
the State contribution amounted to ^354, 3s. id. It is evident, 
therefore, from these figures, that the state of education in Jalpdi- 
guri made no appreciable increase during the three years; and that 
in 1871-72 there was a very considerable drop, both in the number 
of schools and pupils, which is not commented upon or, explained in 
the Education Report for that year. 

The following paragraphs, illustrating the state of education in 
Jalpdiguri District, are quoted in a condensed form from the 
Inspector’s Report, given at length on pp. 98-100 of the Annual 
Report of the Educational Department for 1872-73 : — 

‘ General State of Education. — The Deputy - Commissioner 
remarks that education has been very backward in this District, 
except in the Bodd division. The people do not live in villages, 
or congregations of houses, but as a rule, in solitary homesteads, 
scattered at some little distance from each other. As the popula- 
tion is purely agricultural, the boys at an early age are valuable for 
many purposes, and hence are not sent to schools situated at a 
distance from their homes. These remarks are especially applicable 
to the Western Dwdrs. Another cause operating against education 
is the absence of an upper or wealthy class in the District, the 
population being almost entirely composed of Rdjbansis and lower- 
class Muhammadans, holding small jots , Added to these natural 
disadvantages, has been the very defective system under which 
education was, till very lately, controlled. 

4 At the close of the year 1872-73, there were in Jalpaiguri Dis- 
trict 61 schools with 1358 pupils, against 35 schools with 736 
pupils in 1871-72, showing an increase in one year of 26 schools 
and 622 pupils. Twenty of these are paths dlds, receiving grant-in- 
aid under the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 30th Sep- 
tember; and the Deputy-Commissioner reports that additional fdth- 
sdlds are being rapidly opened in suitable spots. In the Dwdrs, 
great difficulty is experienced in establishing schools. The climate is 
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bad that teachers can hardly be induced to go into tnese ^ , 
besides, there are no regular villages, the people living m separate 
homesteads, so that it is not easy to select sites for schools ; and 
where there are any schools, they are poorly attended. There is one 
tribe, however, who congregate together more than the Rajbansis 
These are the Mechs, who live socially with one another, and build 
neat and clean villages. The Deputy-Commissioner writes of 
them: “They are a bright, intelligent race, and I am anxious 
to give them some means of education. ^ They have no written 
language, and their numbers are too small to make it an object to 
instruct them in their own spoken vernacular. They use Bengali 
as their medium of intercourse, and I would suggest primary educa- 
tion in Bengali as most adapted to their wants. The difficulty will 
be to get men to live in the unhealthy jungles where Mechs are 
to be found. It is proposed, however, to establish one or two 
experimental schools in selected Mech localities during 1873-741 
to be kept open during the healthy season of the year, and thus 
endeavour to create a taste for learning ; and also to educate a few 
Mechs as teachers. It is intended to employ the influence of a 
Mech tahsilddr in carrying out this arrangement. For the Raj- 
bdnsis living in the Dwdrs, there is a middle-class English school 
at the Subdivisional station of PhaldMta ; and pathsalas (primary 
schools) at Mainiguri, Chengmari, ShopMri, Amguri, Paharpur, 

Alipur, Bhatibdri, and Haldbdri.” . 

< Higher Schools. — There is no higher-class school m this Dis- 
trict, and the want of one is very much felt I would suggest that 
Government be asked either to establish a Government District 
school at Jalpaiguri, or to increase the aid which it now gives, so 
as to enable the Jalpaiguri school to maintain a staff of teachers 
similar to that in the District schools all over Bengal. That 
Government would be repaid for a little extra expenditure, is, I 
think, very evident, since a better class of waiters would be supplied 
to its offices in Jalpaiguri for the same pay, if qualified men could be 
obtained on the spot. As it is, the Deputy-Commissioner states 
that he never before experienced such difficulty in obtaining 
ordinarily fair English copyists as in Jalpdiguri. The middle-class 
English school at Jalpaiguri town has been considerably improved 
during the year 1872-73, extra subscriptions having been collected, 
and a B.A. sent there as head-master. But one good man, able to 
im to the entrance standard, cannot place a school on a 





footing with Government District schools, which generally have two 
or more such men. In any event, I would request that some 
increase be made to the present grant allowed to the school. The 
amount now given by Government is ^5 a month; and if this sum 
were doubled, it would go far, with the additional subscriptions 
raised, towards bringing the school up to the status of a higher- 
class school. The Deputy-Commissioner states that some boys, 
who in former years had passed the minor scholarship examination, 
abandoned their studies, having finished the highest course the 
District could offer, and being unwilling to leave their parents and 
go to other Districts. 

‘ Middle-Class Aided English Schools. — I learn from the 
Deputy -Inspector’s Report, that two of the four schools of this 
class, which were in existence at the close of the year 1871-72, have 
been converted into purely vernacular schools. The reason for this 
change was, that, as English schools, they had proved failures owing 
to the want of qualified teachers — a want which is accounted for by 
there being no higher-class school in the District. The Jalp^iguri 
middle-class English school has been recently raised, as stated 
above, to very nearly the rank of a higher-class District school. 
All its candidates, four in number, passed the minor scholarship 
examination ; and the two from the vernacular department passed 
the vernacular scholarship examination. The other middle-class 
English school, which is placed at Krishnaganj, was closed for 
several months of the year, owing to the local subscriptions failing ; 
it revived, however, on obtaining a grant from the Kuch Rehar 
State, and is now reported to be working well. 

* Middle-Class Vernacular Schools.— -The Boda model school 
is the only middle-class Government vernacular school in the District. 
It is reported to be doing well, and has lately had an increase to its 
establishment sanctioned by the District School Committee. Two 
otit of four candidates passed the vernacular scholarship examina- 
tion. The Deputy-Inspector states : “ A good model school for some 
locality in the Dwdrs is urgently required,” Excepting the school 
at Titdlya, the middle-class aided vernacular schools do not seem 
to be thriving institutions, and the Deputy-Inspector complains 
that almost all the pandits are inefficient. The middle-class aided 
girls’ school still (1873) continues to exist, with thirteen girls on its 
rolls. It is not, however, supposed that it will be able to survive 
much longer, since the Kuch Behar grant has lately been transferred 
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m it to the model school.’ [The Com. 
ds • ‘This was a private school, held m 
agistrate ; the only girls attending were 
,d as his circumstances were such that 
lildren, I withdrew the aid, and applie^ 

iquired.’] ‘The Deputy-C-C. 

naided vernacular schools., lwo 
:om the K.uch Behar State. 

‘ Primary Schools. — At the clos , 
o pdthsdlds returned as in Jalpaigun 
.ver were- really situated in Rangpur. 

parted during the year under report, 

such schools in the District. -- 
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more diligently the pandits do their wor ; 
of supervision cannot be exercised over 
without an assistant.” ’ [The Commissioner 
an additional officer has since been i~ 
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District area, or one to every 4984 of tu population \ and one 
pupil at school to every 205 of the population ^ 

Postal Statistics. — A rapid development impe use of the post 
office has taken place of late years, but an exact 
rate of increase cannot be made, owing to the rece. 
the. District as at present constituted, 


Smparison of the 
formation of 

^ Figures furnish 4 to me by 

the Director-General of Post Offices, show that the numbe. 0 f letters, 

newspapers, parcels, and books, received in the Jalpdiguri Suasion 

of Rangpur in 1861-62 (before the annexation of the Western i, v drs), 
amounted to x S ,o 9 8; in xS6 S -66 (shortly after the annexation 0 f 
the Dwars), the number had risen to 101,734 J and m 1870-7v.it 
stood at 101,084. The number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and 
books, despatched from the District, increased from 15,182 m 
1861-62, to 57,450 in 1865-66. I have not succeeded m obtammg 
a return of the number of letters, etc. despatched m 1870-71. in 
1860-61, the cash collection of the post office (excluding the amoun 
realized by sale of postage stamps, for which I have no return) 
amounted to ^43, 10s. 2d.; in 1865-66, to ^ 49 , «• od. , *nd 

1870-71, to ^697, 4 S. 8d. The total postal expenditure m 1861-62 
amounted to ^144, os. od. ; in 1865-66, to ^279, xxs. od., and. 
in X870-71, tolroSo, x 9 s. xd. The following table, showmg ffie 
number of letters received at and despatched from the District 
Post Office, together with the cash receipts and total expendi ure 

of the post office, for the years 1861-62, 1865-66, and l8 7 0 ^ 1 ’ 
compikd from a return specially furnished to me by the Director- 

General of Post Offices : ' 

Postal Stat.st.cs 0, “XT. i 0 " ™ 

1861-62, 1865-66, ■ A ND 1870 7 1 - 

r ■ 1S61-62 " ^65-66. i ^ 7 q - j ± 

1 ' ' __ “ I • £, e _ 

I I Received. | ^Sciied. *“•*«*• ! sp^ed>^- spatchk 

53,238 89404 

2 , 4 nO 412 12,909 3>^34 A Q received"'' 

I47 57 2,2X3 846 1,278 for this 

h 69 516 I3 2 i > 68 4 column. 

15,098 15,182 101,734 j 57 , 45 ° 1 101,084 


Letters, . 
Newspaper: 
Parcels, . 
Books, . 


Cash Collections (ex- 
clusive of Sale of 
Postage Stamps), 
Total Expenditure, . 
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Climate Temperat^ e > and Ra^fall. — -W ith the exception 
that the rains set in e? lier than in Southern Bengal, and that they 
are heavier the sea^ ns of Jalpaiguri are much the same as in the 
Districts to the sc 1 ** 1 - tiie cold-weather months the dews 

are very heavy an< ^ mists are of daily occurrence. The 
prevailing dh* ct * on t ^ ie w ‘ m & m easterly, and thunderstorms are of 
frequent 0 ri urrence m months of March, April, and May. The 
Civil Su^ eon retums the average temperature at about 76°. The 
folio w ; 4 return of rainfall at each of the three towns in the District 
for fil 1 an< ^ 1S72 is taken from the Annual Meteorological Re- 
port for those years : — (1) Jalpaiguri, 1871 — January, nil; February, 
o'ro inches; March, 4*17 inches; April, 3*68 inches; May, 4*87 
inches; June, 16*69 inches; July, 28*54 inches; August, 20*84 
inches; September, 11*52 inches; October, 1*36 inches; Novem- 
ber and December, nil; total, 91*86 inches. 1872 — January, 0*96 
inches; February, nil; March, 0*65 inches; April, 6*83 inches; 
May, 11*03 inches; June, 23*76 inches; July, 23*80 inches; 
August, 26*98 inches; September, 22*98 inches; October, 8*98 
inches; November, 0*03 inches; total, 126 inches ; number of days 
on which rain fell in 1872, 106. (2) Bodd, 1871 — January, nil ; 

February, 0*03 inches ; March, 1*13 inches; April, 2*92 inches; 
May, 6*63 inches; June, 16*08 inches; July, 14*46 inches; 
August, 16*17 inches; September, 8*18 inches; October, Novem- 
ber, and December, nil ; total, 65*60 inches. 1872 — January, 2*00 
inches; February, o*io inches; March, nil; April, 0*88 inches; 
May, 5*57 inches; June, 0*34 inches; July, 5*55 inches; August, 
17*78 inches; September, 42*55 inches; October, 10*63 inches; 
total, 85*40 inches; number of days on which rain fell in 1872, 60. 
(3) Titdlyd, 1871 — January, 0*01 inches; February, 0*07 inches; 
March, 3*15 inches ; April, 3*15 inches ; May, 4*23 inches ; June, 
11*67 inches; July, 20*83 inches; August, 23*20 inches; Septem- 
ber, 15*74 inches; October, 0*44 inches ; November and December, 
nil; total, 82*49 inches. 18 72 — January 1*28 inches; February, 
0*10 inches; March, nil; April, 2*39 inches; May, 7*22 inches; 
June, 19*08 inches; July, 27*89 inches; August, 41*48 inches; 
September, 22*57 inches; October, 6*16 inches; November and 
December, nil ; total, 128*17 inches; number of days on which 
rain fell in 1872, 95. 

In the Western Dwdrs, the rainfall is much heavier than in the 
: Regulation part of the District, particularly in the northern tracts, 
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just below, or on the lower slopes of,' the Bhutan hills. The 
medical officer in charge of the troops stationed at Baxd re- 
ported to me in 1870, that in that tract there are properly only two 
seasons,-— a cold and bracing season, during which little or no rain 
falls, extending from October to the middle of April ; and a rainy 
season, beginning in the middle of April, and continuing up to the 
end of September, keeping - the air almost completely saturated with 
moisture. The latter season is very relaxing. The Meteorological 
Department returns the rainfall at Baxa for the years 1871 and 1872 
as follows: — 1871 — January, nil / February, 0*70 inches; March, 
2*60 inches ; April, 8*65 inches; May, 16*11 inches; June, 25*32 
inches; July, 60*36 inches; August, 32*19 inches; September, 
25*20 inches; October, 7*59 inches; November, 2*74 inches; De- 
cember, 0*16 inches; total, 181*62 inches. 1872 — January, 0*98 
inches; February, 0*97 inches; March, 0*50 inches; April, 7*75 
inches; May, 14*88 inches; June, 45*01 inches; July, 39*06 
inches; August, 38*21 inches; September, 37*53 inches; October, 
9*62 inches; November, 0*28 inches; December, 0*04 inches; 
total, 194*83 inches; number of days on which rain fell in 1872, 
139. The above rainfall, heavy as it is, appears to be consider- 
ably below the ordinary average, as the Meteorological Report for 
1872 returns the average rainfall for the three previous years at 
280*22 inches; showing a deficiency in 1871 of 98*60 inches ; and 
in 1872 of 85*69 inches. The medical officer in charge of the 
troops returns the average temperature of Baxd in 1869 at 73*90°. 

Diseases. — The principal endemic diseases of the District are the 
following : — Malarious fevers, both remittent and intermittent, with 
all . their complications and sequelae. These fevers are attributed to 
the malaria generated by the decomposition of the rank vegetation 
which abounds throughout the District. They are most prevalent 
about the beginning and end of the rains, in the months of March 
and April, and in September and October. The remittent fevers of 
the tardi are of a very severe and exhausting type. The Mechs 
who inhabit this tract, which runs along the foot of the hills, do 
not appear to suffer much from these fevers, notwithstanding the 
malarious character of the locality ; but Europeans, and natives 
from other parts, readily succumb. Splenetic affections, enlarge- 
ment of the liver, anaemia and anarsarca, all of malarious origin, are 
common throughout Jalpdigurf, but perhaps not to such an extent 
as in the more southerly Districts of Bengal. Among bowel-com- 



diarrhoea and dysentery are the. most - - - 

0 prevail extensively at the beginning at the cold nealht. , 
ms to depend for its production mainly on the damp an 
ible nature of the climate, and also to 

The medical officer of Baxa reported in iS,o that scuuy 
•y prevalent among the men of the native infantry regiment 
inhere: and he stated that the disease appears to haie 

1 all the regiments which had served there since the an- 

Ltf tl'e Dirfm, being brought on by “ 

ales Vegetables can only be cultivated at Barn dun ”6 *’ e 
■ason, in consequence of the seventy of the rams, nlmli • ,, 
Sine commnnkntions, prevents their importation from .he 
S™ during the wet season. Goitre, called by fc 

' the District, more especially m the hill) 
the existence of some noxious 
S la also said to be hereditary. Leprosy is 
of elephantiasis of the leg and the scrotum 

- •* r common m 

•• — l of the District is said 

The inhabitants of Jalpiiguri are 
continuous bamboo 
The Civil 


Bhutias, is very common m 
tract of the Dwars. It is attributed to 
ingredient in the water, and is 
not verv common ; cases < 

are occasionally found. Rheumatic affections are very 
the cold weather; but much of the rheumatism <. 

to be due to venereal complaints. . _ _ 

in the habit of surrounding their villages with a . 
hedae in the belief that it contributes to healthiness. 

Surgeon stated, in 1870, that no facts regarding the effects of drain- 
age jungle clearing, increased cultivation, or other sanitary e or s 
Swids'.he gcucil health of the people, had been ^ “ 
his knowledge. Cultivation was being rapidly extend _ _ 
Dwars, but the change was too recent to allow of ° P ™ 
regarding its influence. The yearly process of burning dense 
JL and iunffie in the Western Dwars, however, has undoubtedly 
^ _ j leccpninff the nroduction of malaria, although not 
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advanced into the Dwars from Kuclx Behar, attacking all sexes, 
ages, and castes alike, and sparing few whom it attacked. In many 
places the people abandoned their homes and fled before the 
dreaded disease. In the Regulation portion of the District, the 
disease seemed to have followed the main line of road, appearing 
simultaneously at Titalya and Siligurx. It was also heard of in the 
south of Jalpaiguri town, in the tract bordering on Rangpur District 
The Civil Station itself and places in its vicinity, and also the 
northern tracts, escaped with only a few sporadic cases. The heavy 
rains which set in in the month of May completely put a stop to 
the outbreak ; but it is worth notice, that after the subsidence of the 
rains a few sporadic cases of cholera occurred at places where the 
disease had raged its worst. No statistics exist showing the number 
of cases which occurred during this epidemic, or of the rate of 
mortality. Another outbreak occurred in 1872, and lasted from 
April to November. There is nothing to show the number of 
persons attacked, or of the rate of mortality among the general 
population; but in the jail, out of a daily average of 61*2,6 prisoners, 
20 deaths from cholera occurred within thirty-five days. No records 
exist of any outbreak of epidemic small-pox or cattle disease. 

Vital Statistics. — Since 1872, a system of mortuary registration 
for certain selected urban and rural areas has been introduced 
throughout Bengal. In Jalpaiguri District, the selected urban area 
is that of Jalpaiguri town and certain outlying villages, with a total 
population of 6281. In 1873, the number of deaths within this 
area amounted to 157, or 24*99 per thousand. The selected rural 
area is pargand Mainaguri, with a total population of 48,185 ; of 
whom 664, or 13*78 per thousand, are reported to have died in 

l873 * . . 

Charitable Dispensaries.— There are three charitable dispen- 
saries in the District, viz. at Jalpaiguri town, at Titdlyi, and at Rod! 
The following table (onp. 234) illustrates the relief afforded by these 
institutions in 1872, showing also the proportion of the cost borne 
by Government, together with the amount realized by private sub- 
scriptions, or from other sources. The prevailing diseases are fever, 
bowel complaints, rheumatic affections, and venereal diseases. The 
high death-rate among in-door patients is owing to the fact that 
the people are averse to accepting this form of relief unless very 
seriously ill. The out -door patients, especially at the Jalpaiguri 
Dispensary, continue to gradually increase in number. 
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NATIVE MEDICINES. ■ 325 

Native Medicines. — The Civil Surgeon has furnished me with 
the following list of the principal drugs and medicines, indigenous 
or otherwise, which enter into the pharmacopoeia of the kabiraj or 
Hindu medical practitioner. For the scientific identifications I 
am compelled to trust entirely to the Civil Surgeon ; in the verifi- 
cation of the spelling, Dr. Forbes Watson’s List of Indian Products 
has been followed. 

Drugs Indigenous to the District.— Dhenus (Abelmoschus 
esculentus) ; kunch (Abrus precatorius) ; upang (Achyranthes 
aspera) ; bach (Acoras calamus); bel (AEgle marmelos) ; chirctd 
(Agathotes chirayta); ghritd human (Aloe Indica) ; kulinjaw 
(Alpinia galanga); chdtin (Alstonia scholaris) ; kdlap-7iath (Andro- 
gi aphis paniculata) ; khas-khas (Andropogon muricatum) ; stal- 
kdntd (Argemone Mexicana) ; nim (Azadirachta Indica); dhak 
or palds (Butea frondosa) ; kdt-kdranjd (Caesalpinia bonducella) ; 
bakarn (Caesalpinia sappan) ; akhutid (Calatropis gigantea) ; ganja 
(Cannabis Indica); Idnkd marich (Capsicum annuum) ; son-alu 
(Cassia fistula) ; mom or wax (Cera flava) ; bhdnt (Clerodendron 
viscosum) ; dhamya (Coriandum sativum) ; jdipdl (Croton tiglium) ; 
indrawdn (Cucumis pseudo-colocynthis) ; katki (Cucumis utilissi- 
mus) ; bdgh bharenda (Jatropha curcas) ; haldi (Curcuma longa) ; 
bdn-haldi (Curcuma zedoaria) ; muthd (Cyperus hexastachylus) ■ 
dhuturd (Datura alba) ; amid (Emblica officinalis) ; munsd sij 
(Euphorbia ligularia); jaishiha inadhu (Glycyrrhiza glabra); nil 
(Indigofera tinctoria) ; ajdwdn (Ligustrum ajowan) ; am (Mangifera 
Indica); pudind (Mentha sativa); kareld (Momordica charantia) ; 
sujina (Moringapterygosperma); tarndk (Nicotiana tabacum) ; sdluk 
(Nymphoea lotus); amrul (Oxalis corniculata) ; bara ghakru (Pfi- 
dalium murex) ; pipul (Piper longum) ; raktdchandan (Pterocarpus 
santalinus) ; anar (Punica granatum) ; erendi (Ricinus communis) ; 
jangli piyaj (Urginea Indica) ; til (Sesamum orientale); sddd sarishd 
(Sinapis alba); kdld sarishd (Sinapis nigra); tentul (Tamarindus 
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/TWa latifolia) ; rasut (Berberis lycium); gandhd berosa (Bos- 
veUh thmifera) \jili (C»um album) ; Img (Cmophyllus abomatu 
cut Uzp&t (Ciuaamomum albHoium); HI MM (C.nnamomum 
zevlanicum); nebu (Citrus, numerous varieties) ; golancha (Cocculus 
cordifolius) ; ndrikel (Cocos nucifera) ; bikiddnd (Cydoma vulgaris) ; 
mrjan tel (Dipterocarpus lsevis) ; takhm balanga (Dracocepha mn 
royleanum); chhota Udchl (Elettaria cardamomum) ; panmuri 
(Fceniculum panmorium) ; chauhnugra (Gynocardia odoiata) ; 
kdld kutki (Helleborus nigra); khorassam ajawan { Hyoscyamus 
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(Nardostachys jatamansi) ; king (Narthex asafcetida); Ma-jtra 
. : \ . z, 7 -, /mHpnlrmdia biflora) ; scilcp misri 



nil)* mndhdberoza (Pinus longifolia) ; kabab chtm (Piper cubeba), 
kdlimarich (Piper nigrum); puha pat (Pogostemon patchoui); 
dlu bokhdrd (Prunus Bokhariensis) ; majuphul { Quercus mfectona) ; 
riwdn chini (Rheum emodi); manjit (Rubia munjista); ntd (Sap- 
indus emarginatus) ; bhalatak (Semecarpus anacardium) ; chaiilnadt^ 
(Sphseranthus hirtus) ; kuchild (Strychnos nox-,vomica) ; beheyra 
(Terminalia belerica) ; palwdl (Trichosanthes dioica) ; mdrajab 
(Wrightia anti-dysenterica). 

Mineral Drugs .—Phutkuri (alum); rasanjdn (sulphuret of 
mercury) ; sankhd (arsenic) ; kharmdti (chalk) ; tutd (sulphate of 
copper) ; hird-khas (sulphate of iron) ; raskdpvr (calomel); miirdan 
shdnkari oxide of lead); sordid (nitrate of potash); tabds'ir (silicate 
of potash) ; sajimati (carbonate of soda) ; sohdgd (biborate of soda) ; 

gandhak (sulphur). „ 

Only a few of the native practitioners ( kabirdjs ) of this Distnct 

treat disease with drugs. The greater majority of them are also 
ojhas, who profess to cure diseases by exorcism, or by means of the 
repetition of secret mantrds or sacred texts, which are handed down 
from father to son and from master to pupil. Different mantras 
arc used for various kinds of diseases and injuries. 

Geology.— The soil of the hill tract in the vicinity of Baxa con- 
sists of vegetable mould, gneiss, clay, slate, gravel, boulders, con- 
. ' glomerate, soft sandstone, and a little lignite. A small number of 
the small streams issuing from the hills are impregnated with salts of 
lime and iron. The soil of the tardi along the foot of the hills 
consists of rich vegetable mould, gravel, clay, and sandstone. The 



soil is very porous, so much so that in the cold season, when the 
water in the streams is at the lowest, it becomes quite lost for 
long distances. The western part of the District is geologically 
composed for the most part of alternating beds of sand, gravel, and 
boulders brought from the mountains, the soil being generally light 
and gravelly. Boulders occur in the beds of the larger, and pebbles 
in the beds of the smaller rivers. No rock is exposed below 
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T HE State of Kuch (Cooch) Behar, which forms, for certain 
administrative purposes, a portion of the RijsMhi Kuch Behar 
Commissionership or Division, is situated between 25 0 57' 40" and 
26° 32' 20" north latitude, and 88° 47' 40" and 89° 54' 35" east longi- 
tude. It contains an area, as returned by the Surveyor-General in 
January 1876, of 1291-83 square miles; and a population, according 
to the Census of 1872, of 532,565 souls. The area adopted in the 

1 This Account of Kuch Behar State has been compiled chiefly from the follow- 
ing sources : — (1) The answers to my five series of questions, signed by Major W. 
H. J, Lance, and W. O. A. Beckett, C.S., Deputy-Commissioners, and dated 
1871. (2) An Account of the Kuch Behar S tate, by Captain T. H. Lewin, Deputy- 
Commissioner and Superintendent (Kuch Behar 1876). (3) Paper on Kuch 

Behar, by Major F. Jenkins, Governor- General’s Agent on the North-East 
Frontier, dated 1S49, and published in Selections from the Records of Bengal 
Government, No. 5 (Calcutta 1851). (4) Report on the Bengal Census of 1872, by 
Mr. Beverley, C.S., with subsequent Local Compilation by Mr. Magrath, C.S. 
(5) Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s ms. Statistical Survey of Rangpur District, con- 
ducted 1809-13. (6) Lectures on Kuch Behar, by Babu Ram Chandra Ghosh, 

delivered at the Kuch Behar Ilitaishim Sabha (Calcutta 1865). (7} Descriptive 

Ethnology of Bengal , by Colonel Dalton (Calcutta 1872). (8) Paper by Mr. 

B. H. Hodgson, H.E.I.C.S., on the Koch people, etc., published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1849, Part II. (9) Ethnology of India, by 
Dr. Latham (London 1859). (10) Special Report on the Land Tenures of 

Kuch Behar, by Mr. W. O. A. Beckett, C.S., Assistant-Commissioner in charge 
of the Settlement, dated December 1874. (11) Administrative and Financial 

Statistics, specially furnished by Mr. Metcalfe, C.S., Officiating Commissioner of 
the Kuch Behar Division, dated June 1873. (12) The monthly numbers of 

The Statistical Reporter \ (13) The Bengal Administration Report for 1S74-75. 
(14) Statement of Areas, Latitudes, Longitudes, etc., furnished by the Surveyor- 
General of India. m 
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Census Report is 1306 square miles; Captain JLewm also gives me 
area at 836,21-5 acres, or about 1306 square miles. The capital of 
the State, called Kuch Behar town, is situated in north latitude 
26° 19' 36" and east longitude 89° 28' 53", between two branches 
of the TorsM river. 

The name 4 Kuch Behar ? is derived from the Sanskrit vihdra 
(Bengali, bi/idr), meaning ‘recreation/ especially applied to a 
Buddhist monastery. The latter is probably the historical basis 
of the name, as in the case of our Province of Behar. This name, 
however, is used only by the outside world. The appellation accept- 
able at the Court of the Rdjd, who repudiates the theory of a Koch 
descent, is Nij Behar; the word mj\ ‘own, peculiar/ being applied 
to distinguish the country from Behar proper. 

Boundaries. — The State of Kuch Behar is bounded on the north 
by the Western Dwdrs, which now (1875) form part of the District of 
Jalpdigurf ; on the east by the Eastern Dwdrs, which now form part 
of the Assam District of Godlpdrd, and by the Districts of Godipdrd 
and Rangpur, the Godddhar and Sankos rivers forming the boundary- 
line for a considerable distance; on the south by Rangpur ; and on 
the west by Jalpdiguri and Rangpur. 

Jurisdiction. — The history of the Rdjds of Kuch Behar will be 
given at length on a subsequent page. It is sufficient to state in 
this place that Kuch Behar is reckoned a feudatory State, under 
the control of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in the political 
or foreign department. It is administered directly by its own 
hereditary Rdja, subject only to the payment of a fixed tribute of 
Rs. 67,700. 15 (^"6770, is. iojd.) into the treasury of Godlpdrd. 
The treaty which defines the relations between the Rdjd and the 
English Government is dated in 1773. Since that time English 
officers have frequently been appointed to reside at Kuch Behar, 
for the purpose of controlling or directing the administration of 
affairs. These officers have usually been styled Commissioners, 
and their authority has, in most cases, been coincident with long 
periods of minority in the ruling family. Since 1864, during the 
nonage of the present Rdja, the State has been under the direct 
management of a Commissioner or Deputy-Commissioner. The 
Raja is owner of considerable estates in the Districts of Jalpdiguri 
and Rangpur, in respect of which he is merely an ordinary zamind&n 
Within his own frontier, the revenue, civil, and criminal areas of 
Jurisdiction are all conterminous. 
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GENERAL ASPECT 

General Aspect. — Captain Lewin, in his Account of Kuch Behar 
State, writes as follows : — £ Kuch Behar forms a large, well-cultivated 
plain, of a triangular shape, intersected by numerous rivers. Its most 
striking feature is the absolute dead level of the land. The greater 
portion of the State is fertile and well cultivated ; tracts of jungle are 
met with only in the north-east corner, which abuts on the Province 
of Assam. The natural drainage of the country is from north-west to 
south-east. The soil is singularly uniform in character throughout, 
consisting of from six inches to two or three feet of light friable 
loam, superimposed on a deep bed of pure sand. Water is every- 
where found within eight to twelve feet from the surface, at all 
seasons of the year/ 

There are very few compact villages of the Bengali type in the 
State, as the husbandmen generally live apart, each on his own 
little holding. The house of every jotddr , or petty landholder, 
is rendered conspicuous by being surrounded with bamboo clumps 
and plantain orchards. 

Captain Lewin gives the following explanation to account for the 
physical conformation of the country : — £ The theory which would 
seem to recommend itself as probable, is, that at some far distant 
period the ocean broke against the rocky slopes and spurs of the 
great Himalayan chain. Down from the great Central Asian plateaux 
poured innumerable streams, finding outlet at every gorge and 
mountain valley of the range ; year by year these rivers brought down 
silt and vegetable debris, and year by year the great delta of Lower 
Bengal rose under the salt waters of the ocean. As the dry land 
emerged, so the confluent rivers cut themselves channels through 
the sand in the dry season ; while their floods, rising in the rainy 
season, annually deposited successive superstrata of fertile silt upon 
the plains around. Emerging as they do, fresh, vigorous, and turbu- 
lent, from their mountain fastnesses, the hill streams which intersect 
Kuch Behar are intolerant of repression, and year by year change 
their beds, roaming right and left, cutting new courses or rushing 
back into old channels as accident may direct. No opposition to 
these fluvial vagaries can be offered by the land ; owing its origin to 
the rivers, it is bent and moulded by them without obstruction. 
As a consequence of this, the country possesses little or no timber, 
for before a fine tree could grow to respectable dimensions, it 
would probably be swept away by some swerving yellow river 
flood/ ‘ 
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River System. — The following description of the rivers of Kuch 
Eehar is mainly quoted from Captain^ Lewin’s Account : — 4 The six 
principal rivers flowing through Kuch Behar State are, — (i) the 
Tista; (2) the Singiman; (3) the Torsha, which is also called the 
Dharla or Dholla; (4) the Kaljdni; (5) the Raidhak; (6) the Goddd- 
har. These six are all navigable by trading boats of one hundred 
maimds , or say four tons burden, throughout the year. There are, 
besides, twenty minor streams, which are used for boat traffic of the 
lesser sort during the rainy season only.’ 

The rivers of Kuch Behar all flow from north to south, some of 
them having a slight inclination towards the east. Without excep- 
tion, they enter the State from the Western Dwars (now part of 
Jalpdiguri District), and crossing Kuch Behar pass into the District 
of Rangpur, on their way to join the Brahmaputra. The river 
banks are generally abrupt, and the beds sandy. Towards the east 
of the State the banks are covered with dense jungle ; but in other 
parts they are cultivated. None of the six principal rivers are 
fordable at any season of the year. 

4 The Tista. — The Sanskrit names for this river are Trishna and 
Trisrota; the former implying ‘thirst/ the latter, ‘three springs/ 
The KdK Purina gives the following account of its origin : — “The 
goddess Pdrvati, wife of Siva, was fighting with an infidel (Osur), 
whose crime was that he would only worship her husband and not 
herself. The monster becoming thirsty during the combat, prayed 
to his patron deity for drink ; and in consequence, Siva caused the 
river Tistd to flow from the breast of the goddess in three streams, 
and thus it has ever since continued to flow." 

‘The Tfstd has its origin in Thibet. Its waters are singularly cold 
and limpid. It passes through Bhutan, runs afterwards for a short 
distance through Jalpdigurf District, and enters the State of Kuch 
Behar at Bakshfganj. The direction of its course is south-easterly, 
and it merely cuts off the western portion of the State. It passes 
the following villages : — Bi'bfganj, Mekhlfganj (the headquarters of 
a Subdivision and a local mart of some repute), and Chuklebarf ; 
and finally makes its exit from Kuch Behar at Jhai Sinheswar. 

‘The channel of the Tista is wide, being from six hundred to eight 
hundred yards across ; but the actual volume of the water is com- 
paratively small, except at the rainy season, when the floods come 
down from the hills with extraordinary strength and velocity. In 
the dry season, boats of not more than a hundred wuzunds burden 
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can ascend the Tista ; and even then its navigation is extremely 
difficult, owing to the rapidity of the current, the swiftness of its 
eddies, and the treacherous nature of its banks. In the rainy 
season, however, the largest country boats can safely navigate this 
river. The Tista begins to swell in the spring, rising some two or 
three inches during April and May, which is probably due to the 
melting of the snow in the Himalayas.’ 

A full description of this river has been given in the Statistical 
Accounts of Rangpur and Jalp&igurf (vol. vii. pp. 164-165, and 
ante, pp. 226-228). 

6 The Singimari. — This is the longest and most perfect river in 
the State. The seat of Government was formerly situated on its 
banks, near Gosainlmar&i (at Kamatapur), where the ruins of 
temples and fortresses still attest the bygone -greatness of former 
days. It is navigable all the year round by boats of one hundred 
maunds burden as far as the Subdivisional Station of Matdbhingd, * 
and even a little beyond, and in the rainy season is largely used 
by boats of all sizes.* 

This river enters the State, under the name of the Jdldhaka, at its 
extreme north-west corner, near Moranger-hat in Khitf; it then flows 
in a south-easterly direction by the villages of Gil£d£ng£, Pdnigr&n, 
Dhaib&nga, Khaterbarf, and Matdbhdngd. In the middle of its 
course it is called the Manshdhf, and lower down, the Singfmdrl 
It has several cross communications with the DharK or Torsha, 
and finally joins that river on the southern border of the State, near 
the trading villages of Durgdpur and Gitaldaha. It has several large 
tributaries, among which may be mentioned the Mujndi, Satanga, 

. Duduyd, Dolang, and Dalkhod. 

‘ The Dharla, Dhalla, or Torsha. — The name of this river is 
said to be derived from the Sanskrit dhavla (vulg. dholla ), white; 
but the name is universally pronounced Dharld. White, it may be 
observed, is by no means a suitable epithet, for the stream of the 
Dharla, although clear in its upper course, becomes eventually very 
dirty. Its fountain-heads lie in the bosom of the hills, and it enters 
the State at a place called Lafabdrf (in taluk Kamat Changrdbdd). 
Its whole course is most involved and tortuous ; and the old beds, 
affluents, and tributaries form a perfect network. The Torshd, the 
Bara, or great Torsha, the Mura, or dead TorsM, the Chhotd, or 
little Torshd, and the Burt, or old TorsM, are all connected with 
the main stream of the DharM.’ 
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A few miles after entering the State, the Dharla passes into far- 
■ 'grind Patgffim, which forms a portion of Jalpdigurf District ; it then 
re-enters Kuch Behar, and flows by the villages of Rathaddnga and 
AtharaMkf, and the Subdivisional Station of Dinhatl The town 
of Kuch Behar lies between two channels of the Torshl. The 
main body of the Dharla, after several cross communications, is 
joined by the Singimari or Jaldhaka, near Durgdpur and Gitaldaha ; 
and the united stream, which retains the name of the Dharla, pre- 
sently passes into Rangpur District. A full description of this 
river, quoted from the ms. of Dr, Buchanan-Hamilton, has been 
given in the Statistical Account of Rangpur (vol. vii. pp. 1 66, 167). 

The *Kaljani leaves the hills of Bhutan at the foot of the 
lower spurs, where is placed the British military post of Baxa. It 
cuts across the eastern angle of the State, and finally joins the 
river Sankos. The police outpost of Tufdnganj is situated on its 
banks, at the spot where it is crossed by the Assam Immigration 
road, leading from Kuch Behar town to Dhubri on the Brahma- 
putra. This river is used extensively to float down timber from the 
forests at the foot of the hills y the Government Forest Conserv- 
ancy Department has a depot at Alipur in taluk Kholla, where 
it enters Kuch Behar. Its tributary streams are the Chikd and 
Aldikumdrx on the left, and the Ghargharia and Burl, or old 
Torshd, on the right bank.* 

The main stream passes the villages of Ambdri and Kaljam, and 
lower down, the trading marts of Balrampur and Silkhurf; and 
finally leaves the State boundary at Jhaukutf, near which place it 
joins with the Raidhak to form the Sankos. 

The Raidhak cuts across the eastern angle of Kuch Behar, in a 
winding course that is on the whole parallel to that of the Kdljdnf, 
but farther to the east. It unites with that river to form the Sankos, 
which stream is again joined by the Godadhar some few miles above 
the spot where the united waters fall into the Brahmaputra. 

‘The Godadhar bounds Kuch Behar State on the east. The 
tract of country watered by this river is at present very sparsely 
inhabited, and consequently there is very little boat traffic; but 
the riv^r is navigable at all seasons of the . year for boats of one hun- 
dred maunds . The Godadhar ultimately joins the Sankos, and the 
united stream, after winding past the rocky point of Dhubri, falls 
1 iftto the Brahmaputra by a passage which is somewhat dangerous for 
' boats,* ' . | 



Changes in the River Courses.— Alluvion and diluvion are 
constantly taking place throughout the State. There are no very 
remarkable instances of the accretion or dispersion of land, but chars 
or shifting sandbanks are to be found in all the larger rivers. The 
general result is thus described by Captain Lewin : — 

c Although there are no lakes or artificial water-courses in Kuch 
Behar, yet the country abounds in what might well be mistaken for 
ancient water-works — the result of the changing action of the rivers 
already described. Every small stream seems to con sider itself at 
liberty to choose a fresh course, if necessary, even year, by year. 
The consequence is, that throughout the State may be found old 
beds of rivers, and water-courses, now abandoned by the flowing 
stream, full of dead water and dank grasses, in which the water-fowl 
delight, but which do not add to the healthiness of the country for 
human habitation/ 

River Traffic* etc, — The State contains no river-side town or 
large village inhabited by a community who gain their livelihood by 
river traffic. Some Statistics on this subject will be given subsequently 
(pp. 399-401), under the heading ‘Commerce and Trade/ The 
following paragraph is quoted from The Statistical Reporter for July 
1876 : — ‘ From Kuch Behar the export of jute and tobacco is large, 
but there is very little trade on the rivers except during the rains. 
At other seasons the smaller streams are dry ; and the river mouths 
at Bagwri and Dudhkumar, by which the DhaxM and Sankos respec- 
tively enter the Brahmaputra, have such a small depth of water, that 
boats of more than 100 or 200 maunds burthen require to be 
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banked, with a view to the extension of cultivation; but certain 
small marshes are drained by the cultivators, and planted with rice. 
These reclamations are covered with water each rainy season, and 
require annually to be drained afresh. The marshes are not other- 
wise utilized for cultivation. Cane is generally procured from the- 
jungles in the eastern part of the State, and the very long-stemmed 
rice of Eastern Bengal is nowhere grown. 

The general line of drainage is from north-west to south-east, 
following the course of the rivers, into which the surface water, for 
the most part,' directly finds its way. 

Fer/e Nature.— Tigers, leopards, wild buffaloes, rhinoceros, 
bears, and other wild animals are to be met with in many parts of 
Kuch Behar. Deer of different descriptions are also numerous. 
Small game is scarce, consisting chiefly of a few partridges, wild 
duck, etc. 

Population; — No attempt at an enumeration of the inhabitants 
of Kuch Behar was made before the Census of 1872. As in the 
other Districts of what then formed the Kuch Behar Division, it 
was not attempted to take a simultaneous Census of the people. 
‘The Census of Kuch Behar was effected by the Settlement 
Officers. It commenced in November 1871, and was completed 
in February 1872.’ The elaborate classification adopted for the 
Regulation Districts of Bengal was not extended to the State of 
Kuch Behar ; and, therefore, the Census returns appear, in many 
respects, to be imperfect. The results disclosed a total population 
of 532,565 persons, living in 1199 villages or townships, and in 
81,820 houses. The area of the State was estimated at 1307 miles, 
which shows an average density of population of 407 persons per 
square mile. The average number of persons per house is 6*5. It 
has already been remarked (< ante , p. 333) that villages, in the proper 
sense of the word, hardly exist in the State of Kuch Behar. The 
columns, therefore, in the table appended, which give the number 
of villages, etc., and the averages calculated upon that number, are 
of no value for comparative purposes, and are merely given here 
out of regard to uniformity. 

The table on the opposite page, exhibiting the area, population, 
etc. of each police circle (thdna) in Kuch Behar State, is taken 
partly from the Census Report of 1872, and partly from the subse- 
quent special compilation 
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Population according to Sex and Age— T he total population 
of Ivuch Behar State amounted, in 1872, to 532,565 persons, of 
whom 278,585 were males, and 253,980 were females. The pro- 
portion of males in the total population was 52-3 per cent. The 
males under 12 numbered 102,189, or 19-2 of the total population;' 
and the females under 12, 75,367, or 14-1 per cent, of the popu- 
lation; total number of children under 12, 177,556,. or 33*3 per 
cent, of the population. 

The details of the occupations of the people, given in the special 
Census Compilation, are omitted, as they do not stand the test of 
statistical criticism. 

Ethnical Division of the People— The population of Kuch 
Behar is of a mixed origin. The Rajbansis, or Kochs, undoubtedly 
predominate over all the other tribes ; but both these names are 
vaguely used, and it is not easy to assign to them their proper ethno- 
logical significance. According to the Census Compilation, the 
aboriginal tribes are very weakly represented in the State, number- 
ing only 865 adult males. The semi-Hinduized aboriginals, on the 
other hand, are extremely numerous ; with the addition of the 
Muhammadans, who are not ethnologically to be distinguished from 
them, they make up 93-64 per cent, of the total population. It is 
said that the sanctity of the marriage tie is not strictly respected 
m the State, and that illegitimate outcasts form, and always have 
formed, an unusually large proportion of the inhabitants. Immi- 
gration, . also, has had an effect in confusing the purity of the 
population. Members of the less . degraded castes of Bengal, and 
jungle tribes from the tar&i and from Assam, are to be found, 
though not numerously; and immigration from both these two 
sources is thought to be on the increase. Of emigration from the 
District there is absolutely none. 

Mr. C. F. Magrath’s Census Compilation for Kuch Behar thus 
classifies the adult males, according to ethnological grounds. The 
list of Hindu and semi-Hinduized castes will be reproduced on a 
subsequent page, but arranged in a different order from that given 
liere, according to the rank which they hold in local public 
esteem : — 
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Name;' of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Number of 
Adult Males 


I. — NON -ASIATICS, 
Europeans, ,* 


Total of Non- Asiatics, 


III.— ASIATICS. 

A . — Other than Natives of 
India and British Burmah . 

Chinese, . , ' ■ ■■ , ./ 


B . -—Natives of India : and 
British Burmah. 

. : .. . i . . Aboriginal Tribes . 
Dhangar, 

Garo, .... 
Kachan, 

Mech, .... 
Morang, . . » . 

Nat, .... 
Telenga, 


2. Semi-Hinduized 
Aboriginals. 
Bagdi, . 

Bediya, . 

Ch&mar, 

Chandal, 

Bom, 

Hari, 

Khyen, . 

Militar, . 

Bhuimali, 

Raj b ansi, 

Shikari, . 


3. Hindus. 

(i.) Superior Castes, 
Brahman, 

Chhettri or Rajput, 


Name of Nationality, 

Number of 

Tribe, or Caste. . 

Adult Males . 

(ii.) Intermediate Castes. 


Baidya, . . . 

3s 

Kayasth, . 

810 

Total, . 

848 

(in.) Trading Castes. 


Marwarf, . 

180 

Banik, . . . 

y8 

Khatri, . • 

3 

Oswal, . . 

3 

Total, . 

264 

(iv.) Pastoral Castes. 


Goala, . . 

35 2 

Gareri, • . . 

3° 

Total, T: ■■ 

38?' 

(v.) Agricultural 


Castes. 


Barm, . . 

49 

Koeri, . . . 

1,674 

Kaibartta, . , . 

852 

Kurmi, . . . . 

75 

Kolita, . . 

6 

. Mali, . 

1 

Total, . 

2,657 

(vi.) Castes engaged 


chiefly in Personal 


Service. 


Dhawa, 

32 

Dhanuk, . 

1 

Dhobi, .... 

93 

Ivahar, .... 

188 

Napit, .... 

1,029 

Total, 

1.343 

(vii.) Artisan Castes. 


- Kamar (blacksmith), 

146 

Kumar (potter), 

315 

Swarnakar (goldsmith), . 

46 

Sutradhiir (carpenter), , 

3 

Sunn (distiller), 

228 

Tell (oilman), 

78 

Total, . 

‘ 816 






Number of 
Adult Males 


Name of Nationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


Number 'of 
Adult Males 


Name of N ationality, 
Tribe, or Caste. 


(xi.) Persons of Unknown 
or Unspecified Castes, 52 

769 

922 Grand Total of Hindus, 9,624 

1,691 4. Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste . 


(viii.) Weaver Castes. 


(ix.) Labouring Castes. 
Nuniya, . * * 


Vaishnav, 


5. Muhammadans . 
Unspecified, . >' ( 


(x.) Boating and Fishing 
Castes. 


Total of Natives of 
India, . ’ . 


Manjhi, 

Nalua, 


Total of Asiatics. 


Grand Total, 


The Aboriginal Tribes number only 865 adult males. Of 
these, 226 are Garos, from the Giro Hills of Assam, who are largely 
occupied in supplying wood from the jungles. The ’KAcMris (2), 
the Mechs (148), and the Morangs (412), numbering altogether 562 
families, may be considered ethnologically as members of one and 
the same great race, which is scattered along the Assam valley, and 
extends to the tardi beyond Ddrjfling. This primitive race is known 
by a variety of appellations. Under the name of Kdchdris, they 
are said to have at one time held dominion in what was afterwards 
the Hindu kingdom of Kamnip. They have been described at 
length, as Mech, Bodo, and Dhimil, in the Statistical Account of Dar- 
jiling (ante, pp. 66-80). The Mechs and Morangs are agriculturists; 
but some of the former serve as palanquin bearers, and the latter 
as coolies, chiefly in the service of the R£jd. Telenga, numbering 
62 families, are described by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton as a wander- 
ing tribe similar to the Bediyas. They sell fish, and play on the 
native drum. 

Hindu Castes. — The following is a list of fifty-two castes met . 
with in Kuch Behar State, arranged as far as possible in the order 
according to which they rank in local esteem, together with their 
Occupations, etc. The numbers of the adult males of each caste are 
:Qken from the Census Compilation. (1) Brdhman ; 1164 in number, 
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who are all immigrants from other Districts of Bengal. They 
act as priests, spiritual guides, clerks, etc. (2) Rdjput or Kshat- 
triya; 299 in number; also immigrants from other Districts. They 
are chiefly employed in personal or military service. The military 
force of the Rdjd numbers about 80 men. (3) Baidyd; 38 in 
number, who are by hereditary occupation the physicians of Bengal, 
but the majority of them now And employment in any honourable 
pursuit. (4) Marwarf, 180 in number ; (5) Khatrf, 3 in number ; 
and (6) Oswdl, also 3 in number, are all three classes of enter- 
prising traders and bankers from the North-West. (7) Kayasth; 
810 in number; the writer caste of Bengal, who have immigrated 
into Kuch Behar from the southern Districts. The Census Report 1 
probably includes with the Kdyasths proper, the Kolitd Kdyasths, 
who are immigrants from Assam. This tribe has been described 
in the Statistical Account of Rangpur (vol. vii. p. 215), where it 
is stated, on the authority of Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, that they 
‘ conceal * their descent from the Kolitds with as much care as the 
Rdjd of Kuch Behar does his origin from a Koch.’ In this State 
they are employed as clerks, domestic servants, and braziers; and, 
though few in number, they are as much respected as the Bengali 
Kdyasths. Among the agricultural castes the Census Compilation 
includes (8) Kolita, numbering 6 ; but neither in occupation nor in 
number can these be identified with the Kolitd Kdyasths just men- 
tioned. This caste will be further described in the Statistical 
Account of the Assam District of Kamrup, where they form nearly 
one-fifth of the total population. (9) Banik or Gandhabania; 78 
in number. T,his is the trading caste of Bengal, who are chiefly 
engaged as shopkeepers in this State, (to) Ndpit; barbers; 1029 
in number, (ri) Kumar; potters and diggers of wells; 315 in 
number. (12) Tell or Tilf ; oil-pressers and oil-sellers by hereditary 
occupation; 78 in number. (13) Kamdr or Karmakar ; black- 
smiths; 146 in number. (14) Barm; growers and sellers of pan 
or betel-leaf; 49 in number. (15) Mdlf ; gardener and flower seller ; 

1 in number. (16) Kaibartta; fishermen and agriculturists ; 852 
in number. This caste has been fully described in the Statistical 
Accounts of Hugh .and Midnapur (vol. in. pp. 54, 55, and 288); 
and its position in this part of the country has been commented 
upon in the Account of Rangpur District (vol. vii. pp. 216, 217). 
(17) Koerf ; a cultivating caste; 1674 in number. The Koeris 
are properly a Behar caste of market - gardeners, and their conv 
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paratively large number in this part of the country is probably to be 
explained by some error in the Census Returns. The Census 
Report (p. 1 86) suggests that there may have been a confusion 
between Koeri and Kurf — another name for Madak. (18) Gareri ; 
an up-country pastoral caste; 30 in number. (19) Goala; milk- 
men and cowherds, the pastoral caste of Lower Bengal; 352 in 
number. (20) Kurmf ; a respectable cultivating caste, immigrants 
from the neighbourhood of Patna; 75 in number. (21) Tanti ; 
weavers; 922 in number. (22) Sutradhar or Chhutar ; carpenters; 
3 in number. (23) Vaishnav or Baisnab ; 708 in number. This is 
not properly a caste, but a religious sect, composed of the followers 
of Chaitanya, a religious reformer of the fifteenth century, who 
taught the renunciation of caste, and the equality of all mankind 
before their Maker. A full description of this sect is given in the 
Statistical Account of the 24 Parganas (vol. i. pp. 65-67, and 72, 
73). (24) Swarnakar; goldsmiths and jewellers; 46 in number. 

(25) Khyen; 1901 in number; the third most numerous caste in 
the State. This is a tribe peculiar to this part of the country, being 
especially numerous in Rangpur. There appears to be some con- 
nection between them and the R^jbansxs, but the Khyens are the 
more respected of the two, and in Kuch Behar State are largely 
employed as clerks ; the remainder are domestic servants and agri- 
culturists. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton observes, in reference to Rang- 
pur, that 4 the Khyens are the only Kdmrupf tribe that the Brah- 
mans of Bengal will admit to be pure Sddras, which clearly shows 
the great power once held by the Khyen princes. 5 The Census 
Report states (p. 184) that ‘ the Khyens seem to have been one' of 
the many tribes that overran Khmrup, after the extinction of the Phi 
dynasty. Rajh NiMdwhj (the founder of Kamathpur) seems to 
have belonged to this tribe; and it is said that, in consequence of 
his introducing a colony of Mithilh Brhhmans, the tribe was raised 
to the dignity of pure Hindus. Mr. Westmacott (the Collector of 
Dinhjpur) states that in his District the Khyens are oil-pressers and 
cultivators; and in the returns from the Dwhrs, the terms Khyen and 
Telf are used synonymously. Mr. Westmacott adds, however, that 
the Brahmans will not take water from the hands of the oil-pressing 
Khyens, a mark of inferiority which attaches equally to all Tells.* 

■ (26) R£jbansf or Koch ; 111,125 in number, or 63 per cent of the 
total population of the State. A full description of this tribe,- which 
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both its English name and its ruling family, will be given subsequently 
(post, pp. 346-358). It is sufficient to state here that the great bulk of 
the Rdjbansis are cultivators of the soil ; and that they are not treated 
with so much respect as might be anticipated from the historical 
origin of the Raja. There is said to be included among them a 
considerable number of the illegitimate descendants of the higher 
castes. (27) Koch ; not separately returned in the Census Report, 
but manifestly included among the Rajbansis. The Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, however, distinguishes them ; and states that they are few in 
number, and mostly employed as palanquin bearers. They may 
perhaps be identified with the Pani-Koch, or primitive Kochs, who 
will be described on a subsequent page. (28) Sunrf or Suri ; dis- 
tillers and sellers of spirits by hereditary occupation, but now also 
shopkeepers; 228 in number. (29) Dhobi; washermen; 93 in 
number. (30) Kdhar ; palanquin bearers and domestic servants ; 
188 in number. (3.1) Dhdnuk ; 1 in number; a labouring caste 
from Behar, {32) Dhdwd ; day-labourers and domestic servants ; 
32 in number. (33) Jogi or Jugi ; 769 in number. They are 
included in the Census Report among the weaving castes ; but 
the Deputy-Commissioner states that, in Kuch Behar, they confine 
themselves to what is elsewhere their subsidiary occupation- 
burning lime, and manufacturing shell bracelets for women. Many 
of them are also agriculturists. (34) Chanddl ; 2457 in number, 
being the most numerous caste in the State after the Rdjbansfs. 
They are boatmen, fishermen, and cultivators. (35) Manjhf, 88 
in number, and (36) Ndlud, 13 in number, are returned in 
the Census Report as the only two fishing and boating castes in 
the State. The Deputy-Commissioner, however, adds (37) Davf, 
(38) Carol, and (39) Bagat, as also being boatmen and fisher- 
men. These castes are not separately mentioned in the Census 
Report, but the total of all three is very small. The Ddvis 
are palanquin bearers as well as fishermen. (40) Nuniya; 7 in 
number. This is properly a Behar caste, who manufacture saltpetre, 
(41) Chdmar or Muchx; shoemakers and leather dealers ; 89 in 
number. (42) Shikari; huntsmen; 76 in number. (43) Bdjdri ; 
not separately returned in the Census Report, but described by the 
Deputy-Commissioner as sellers of fish and agriculturists. (44) 
Mgdi; cultivators, fishermen, and day-labourers; 13 in number. 
(45) Dom ; basket-makers and scavengers ; 19 6 in number. (46) 
Hdri ; swineherds, sweepers, and players on the native drum ; 586, 
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in number. (47) Mihtar ; sweepers and scavengers; 101 in 
number. (48) Bhuimali; usually regarded as a branch of the fore- 
going caste ; 302 in number. The Deputy-Commissioner mentions 
a third caste, (49) Jalladh, who follow the same occupation as the 
two preceding castes, with whose numbers they are, doubtless, in- 
cluded in the Census Report. (50) Bediyi ; 249 in number. A 
wandering, gipsy-like tribe, who earn their livelihood by juggling, 
snaring birds, etc.; they also skin animals, and play on the native 
drum. (51) JakM and (52) Maljada are mentioned by the Deputy- 
Commissioner as two distinct castes, both of which are composed 
of the descendants of illegitimate unions. Neither of them are 
mentioned in the Census Report. The distinction between the 
two is that the Mdljadas are the children of prostitutes only, and 
follow the trade of goldsmiths ; the Jaldas are the fruit of any illicit 
connection between low-caste people generally, and are, for the most 
part, agriculturists. 

Koch or Rajbansi. — As the State of Kuch Behar is generally 
recognised as the headquarters of the tribe who are called indis- 
criminately Koch, Rdjbansf, and Pali, I have thought it convenient 
.to reserve to this place a full description of this widely spread and 
once powerful race. My materials are chiefly taken from Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamiiton ? s ms. Account of Rangpur, Mr. B, H. Hodgson’s 
"Essay on the Koch, Bodo, and Dhimal Tribes’ ( Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal , 1849, part ii.), and Colonel Dalton’s Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta 1872). 

Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, in the first decade of this century, esti- 
mated the number of Kochs and Rajbansis in Rangpur at 18 per cent' 
of the total population of the District This estimate was intended 
to exclude those of the same nationality who had embraced the 
Musalman faith, and was probably not very wide of the mark. Mr. 
Hodgson, in 1847, put the total number, including the Muham- 
madans, at between 800,000 and 1,250,000 souls. According to 
the Census Report, the total number of persons in Bengal, Behar, 
and Assam, who are returned as either Kochs, Rdjbansfs, or Palis, 
amounts to a little more than one and a half millions. Of these, 
about 49 per cent, are called Rdjbansfs, 26 per cent are Kochs, and 
the remainder Palis. In geographical distribution, they are to 
be almost entirely found in the strip of country that extends from 
Maldah District on the borders of Pumiah, in the Province of Behar, 
» on the south-west, to Godlpard District, in the Assam valley of the 
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Brahmaputra., on the north-west. It is possible that not a few of 
the million and a half persons above mentioned do not belong to 
the same common stock. Indeed, it is almost certain that some 
of the low fishing castes of Eastern Bengal have been included in 
the total, as they preferred to adopt, instead of their proper name 
of Tior, the sounding appellation of Rajbansf. But the diminution 
that ought to be made on this account would not affect the general 
calculation. On the other hand, in order to discover the real 
number of those who have a right to bear the name of Koch, 
an indefinite and unascertainable figure should be added to the 
million and a half just mentioned, to represent that large fraction 
of the race who have adopted the faith of Islam, and are now 
hopelessly confused with the general Muhammadan population of 
the north-east of Bengal The full number of those who ought 
to be ethnologically. connected together as Kochs, cannot, there- 
fore, be regarded as under two millions. Out of the total ascer- 
tained by the Census, no less than 434,000, mostly under the 
name of Pali, are to be found in Dindjpur, where they form 60 
per cent, of the entire Hindu population of the District. In Rang- 
pur they number 407,000, almost all under the name of R^jbansi, 
forming 47 per cent, of the Hindu population. In Jalpdiguri they 
number 137,000, all Rajbansfs, or 75 per cent, of the Hindu popula- 
tion. In the State of Kuch Behar itself, as has been stated on a 
previous page, the Rijbansfs are returned as numbering 111,125 
adult males, or SB per cent, of the total Hindu adult males in the 
State. In the Assam District of Goilpdrd there are 120,000 Kochs, 
or 38 per cent, of the Hindu population. It appears, therefore, that 
in the Districts where they are most numerous, the Kochs amount, 
on an average, to about one-half of the Hindu population ; and if 
those of the same race among the Muhammadans could be dis- 
covered, there is no reason to suppose that this proportion would be 
materially altered. The name Pali, which is interpreted as mean- 
ing 4 wanderers, J and thus connected with one of the most deeply 
rooted traditions of their race, is almost confined to the southern 
Districts of Maldah and Dindjpur. Even there it is not used by 
the Palis themselves, who prefer the word R&jbansi, but it is 
applied to them contemptuously by their less impure Hindu neigh- 
bours. In Rangpur, Jalpdiguri, and Kuch Behar State, where the 
race is nearer to its home, and more closely connected with its 
historic predominance, the name of Rajbansi, which means literally 
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4 of royal race/ is adopted by the cultivators and respectable 
classes * that of Koch being restricted to labourers, and especially 
to palanquin bearers. In Assam, on the other hand, the name 
of Koch is alone found, and is proudly borne even by some who 
•have no just claim to it. Raj ban si is an epithet properly applied 
to persons of the highest caste, such as Rdjputs, and has evidently 
been adopted by the Kochs to corroborate their cherished tradition, 
that they represent the remains of the old Kshattriya caste. The 
word Koch, however, though now despised, possesses the most 
authentic history of the three. It is merely the Prakrit form of 
the Sanskrit word Kavdch, which is applied in the Yogini Tantra 
to the Mlecchas or aborigines of this very region ; and, according 
to Mr. Hodgson, * it is still adopted by the Kochs themselves, 
wherever they have not been perplexed with Brdhmanical devices. 7 

Concerning the diversity of names under which the Kochs are 
known, Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton thus writes: — £ The Kochs have 
assumed various designations and distinctions, in accordance with 
the different degrees of compliance they have yielded to the Hindu 
law, and the different degrees of constraint upon their appetite to 
which they have consented to submit. Where there are many qther 
Hindus, and where the Hindu rules of purity have gained a com- 
plete ascendancy, the highest of this tribe are exclusively called 
Rdjbansi, and conform in all things to the Hindu doctrine, at least 
as modified in severity to suit the temperament of Kdmrup. In 
such parts, only persons who degrade themselves by carrying 
palanquins are termed Koch; while those who are still further 
contaminated by eating pork and fowls, and catching fish, are styled 
D&vi and Carol. [These two names have already been mentioned 
in the list of Castes, Nos. 37 and 38, where they have been described 
as boatmen and fishermen.] In other parts of the country, where 
the Hindu doctrine has less prevailed, all are indiscriminately 
called RdjbansL Thus, in the territory of Khuntighat, on the 
Bfeni river, which belongs to one of their very highest chiefs, almost 
every cultivator is a Rajbansi ; but they are divided into two classes, 
the Bhokot, or worshipper of Krishna, and the Goraim, who eat 
pork and other abominable food, and openly abandon themselves 
to strong liquors. These latter have precisely the same customs 
as the Ddvi in the vicinity of Rangpur and the Palis of Dindjpur, 
probably retaining what was in use among the whole tribe before 
«the days of Yisu Sinh [the first of the Kuch -Behar R£j£s]. These 
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Gordon's worship chiefly Kamakhyd, the ancient deity of the tribe. 
In other parts, again, such as in Assam, Nepdl, and Bhutan, the 
whole tribe, except the Kolitds, is called Koch, from the Durang 
-Rijci down to the lowest peasant.’ If the nomenclature of the 
Census Report can be trusted, the distinctions of name remain sub- 
stantially to the present day as localized by Dr. B. Hamilton. In 
Purniah, Raj bans! is the prominent word, but Pah is also very 
common ; in Maldah, the numbers are almost equally divided 
between Palis and Rdjbansis ; while in Dindjpur, the Palis are 
almost as four to one. In Rangpur, the name of Rdjbansi is almost 
universal, though there are a few Kochs found, and the title of 
Pali disappears. The same may be said of Jalpdiguri, Kuch Behar 
State, and Darjiling ; while in all the Assam Districts no other name 
is used but Koch, who form exactly one-half of the semi-Hinduized 
population of that Province. 

Concerning the ethnological affinities of the Kochs there is some 
difference of opinion. The common opinion, supported by the 
authority of Mr. Hodgson and Dr. Latham, is that they are con- 
nected with the neighbouring tribes of Mechs and Kdchdrfs, and 
are of Mongolian or trans-Himdlayan extraction. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton, who had personal knowledge of a small tribe called 
Panf-Koch, whom he regarded as the primitive representatives of 
the race, states that the language had no affinity with Bengali, 
while it was equally distinct from that used by the Gdros. It 
does not appear that the Pdnf-Kochs have since been identified, 
though Dr. B. Hamilton described them as being ' still [1809] 
thinly scattered over all the north-eastern parts of Rangpur [which 
then included the present Districts of Jalpdiguri and Godlpdrd], 
Assam, and the lower parts of Bhutan. 5 He states that 'they 
assumed the name of Panf-Koch in order to distinguish themselves 
from the Garos, with whom they were often confounded ; but that in 
language and religion they bear a considerable resemblance to the 
Rdbhds/ who are universally admitted to be a branch of the great 
Mech family. It is noteworthy that Dr. B. Hamilton entirely 
passes over the Bodos or Dhimdls, who are the chief Mech inhabi- 
tants of this part of the country, and who have been described at 
length, in the words of Mr. Plodgson, in the Statistical Account of 
Darjiling. It is possible, therefore, that the Panf-Kochs of Dr. B, 
Hamilton axe identical with the Mechs of later observers ; though 
it must be confessed that the description given of their religion. 
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and manners by Dr. B. Hamilton differs in many material points 
from that given of the Bodos and Dhimals by Mr. Hodgson. For 
example, they are described, in Dr. B. Hamilton’s ms., as burning 
their dead, which Colonel Dalton (p. 91), by an evident misprint, 
turns into burying ; whereas the Mechs, like most other primitive 
tribes, adopt the practice of interment. The Garos,’ however, 
burn. Unfortunately, there is no evidence of a linguistic character 
obtainable, which might help us to determine their ethnological 
affinities. Mr. Hodgson, who has published valuable vocabu- 
laries of the dialects used by the Bodos and Dhimals, Le. the 
Mechs, Hailed altogether to get at the unconverted Kochs/ i.e. 
the Pdni-Koch of Dr. Hamilton. The vocabulary of the Kochs 
which he gives is that of ‘ the converted Kochs ; ’ and, according 
to Colonel Dalton, 4 it is all Bengali, Hindi, or Assamese, and does 
not contain a word or a grammatical construction that would affi- 
liate it with any of the north-eastern tribes. Dr. Latham, in his 
Ethnology of Indicia gives a list of fifteen words as Koch (which are 
extracted from Mr. Hodgson’s copious vocabulary). Three of 
these are Assamese, two are Bengali, and the remainder are common 
to both languages. The first word on the list is remarkable; beta ~ 
chod being given for “man.” I [Colonel Dalton] have never 
heard this expression in Assam or Bengal, but it is very common 
in Chutifi Ndgpur, where beta-chad means a boy, and beti-choa 
means a girl ; and it is also used by the Uriyds and the Gonds.’ 

As philological evidence fails us in attempting to trace the origin 
and connection of the Kochs, we are compelled to betake ourselves 
to physical characteristics, * which are, after all/ in the words of 
Colonel Dalton, £ the most indelible indications of race.’ It is, 
therefore, much to be regretted, that on this point there is an 
irreconcilable conflict of evidence between authorities of equal 
weight. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton is entirely silent on this branch 
of the subject; but he evidently considered the Pam-Koch to be the 
primitive type, and the great mass to be of a somewhat mixed 
descent. Mr. Hodgson, who is followed by Dr. Latham, identifies 
the Kochs, the Mechs, the KacMris, etc., as all being members of 
one great Mongolian race, of Turanian or non-Aryan origin; and 
both these writers express the opinion that the Kochs or Rfijbansis 
are merely the most Hinduized form of the common stock. The 
identification is based upon Mr. Hodgson’s personal knowledge of 
"thi$ part of the country. T can attest/ he says, ‘the entire con- 
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iormity of the physiognomy of all, and of the creed and customs of 
tnis remnant [the Koch] with those of other aborigines around them/ 

4 The physical type of the Koch,, as contrasted with that of the Hindu, 
is palpable, but not so as compared with that of the Bodo and 
Dhimdl. In other words, the physical type of all the Turanians, on 
this frontier at least, tends to oneness. In the Turanian style of 
features and form, as opposed to the Aryan, there is less height, less 
symmetry, more dumpiness and flesh; a somewhat lozenge contour 
of the face, caused by the large cheek-bones ; less perpendicularity 
in the features to the front, occasioned not so much by defect of 
forehead or chin, as by excess of jaws and mouth ; a larger propor- 
tion of face to head, and less roundness of the latter ; a broader, 
flatter face, with features less symmetrical, but, perhaps, more ex- 
pressive at least of individuality ; a shorter, wider nose, often clubbed 
at the end and furnished with round nostrils ; eyes smaller, and less 
fully opened, and less evenly crossing the face by their line of 
aperture; ears larger, lips thicker, beard deficient, colour brunet, as 
with the Aryans, but darker on the whole, and, as with them, very 
various. Such is the general description of the Indian Turanians. 
With regard to the particular races among them, it can only be safely 
said that the mountaineers exhibit the Mongolian sub-type more 
distinctly than the lowlanders ; and that they have, in general, a 
paler, yellower hue than the latter, among whom there are some 
individuals, at least, nearly as black as negroes. The Koch, Bodo, 
and Dhimdl are as fair as their Bengali neighbours on one side, 
and scarcely darker, especially the Bodos, than the mountaineers 
above them on the other side. These last they resemble in the 
style of their features and form, only with all the physiognomical 
characteristics softened down, and the frame less muscular and 
massive/ Dr. Latham adopts the theory of Mr. Hodgson in its 
entirety. He treats of the Kochs, Bodos, Dhimdls, G£ros, etc., 
in the same chapter as part of one family, and hazards the con- 
jecture that Koch is the name by which all these tribes were 
'originally called. 

Colonel Dalton, however, whose individual experience extends 
to the tribes of the north-east frontier as well as to the hill-men of 
ChutH N£gpur, draws a marked distinction between the Kochs and 
their aboriginal neighbours, based mainly upon colour. The Mechs, 
being yellow, are consequently referred by Colonel Dalton to the 
Mongolian or Indo-Chinese stock, of which he regards the Caros as 
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the most pure type. The Kochs are black, or very dark, and are to 
be connected with the Dravidian, or southern and central Indian 
branch of the Turanians. The Panf-Koch of Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton 
are distinguished from the Kochs proper by Colonel Dalton. ‘ They 
are, undoubtedly, of the same lineage as the great Mech family, and 
closely connected with the Gdros; but it is a mistake to regard them 
as the primitive type of the people called Koch. They probably 
took the name of Pfini-Koch to conciliate the ruling power, at the 
time when the real Koch were dominant, without having any real 
claim to be members of the family.’ In support of his theory, 
which is in direct antagonism to the commonly received opinion, 
Colonel Dalton adduces the following evidence:— ‘The Rajbansf are 
all very dark; and as their cognates [immediate neighbours ?] the 
Kachans, Mechs, and Garos are yellow or light brown, and their 
northern, eastern, and western neighbours are as fair or fairer, it 
must be from contact with the people of the south that they get 
their black skins. The Koch, on the other hand, are thus described 
by a medical officer on the spot:— “Flat face, giving rather an 
appearance of squareness; eyes black and oblique; hair black and 
straight, in some curling; nose flat and short; cheek-bones pro- 
minent ; beard and whisker rather deficient [on this Colonel Dalton 
remarks that in the Kdchdrfs, etc. these adjuncts are very deficient] * 
colour of skin, in most instances, black ; side of head rather flattened • 
forehead retreating.” Dr. Campbell, in writing of the Mechs, speaks 
of the Kochs as having more of a Hindu physiognomy.’ ‘ On referring 
to my own notes,’ continues Colonel Dalton, ‘ written in 1847 , 1 find 
the following : “ It is remarkable that, whilst the facial line of the Gdros 
is nearly vertical, in some of the Koch tribes I have observed it 
exceedingly angular, though with as little prominence of nose as in 
the Giro tribes. _ The upper line along the forehead continuing in 
the Koch tribes in one direction to the extremity of the upper lip 
then suddenly receding to the bottom of the jaw-bone in the most 
unintellectual form imaginable.” I remarked of the Garos that their 
mouths, like their noses, were compressed, whilst the Koch dis- 
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of fact, Sir George Campbell says, “ Their original character cannot 
be distinguished with certainty;” and he is disposed, in variance 
with Colonel Dalton’s later published view, to consider the Gdros as 
the only one among the tribes of the north-eastern hills who are not 
Indo-Chinese in origin, but aborigines from Central India.] I think 
we must allow that colour and physical characteristics clearly separate 
them from the Bodo group, though the people called Pam-Koch 
doubtless belong to that family.’ Colonel Dalton thus sums up his 
theory, which has been endorsed by Mr. Beverley in the Census 
Report of 1872; — ‘The Koch people appear to me to be entirely 
out of their element among the Lohitic tribes. From all that I have 
been able to glean regarding them, it seems more likely that they 
originally belonged to the dark people whom they resemble, who 
were driven out of the Gangetic provinces when the kingdoms of 
Mithila and Magadha were established by the lunar and solar races, 
rather than to the northern Turanian or Indo-Chinese family, to 
which they are so unlike. In short, I consider that they belong to 
the Dravidian stock, and are probably a branch of the great Bhuiyii 
family ; and we thus obtain a clue to the traditions of the Bhdra 
Bhuiy&s, to whose period of rule in Assam so many great works are 
ascribed.’ 

Whichever of these rival theories be adopted concerning the 
ethnological affinities of the Kochs, there can be little doubt that 
the people commonly known as Koch, Rdjbansi, and Pali are a 
very mixed race. One of their earliest traditions is that Hdjo, 
the founder of the Kuch Behar dynasty, gave his daughter and 
heiress in marriage to a Mech chief; though this connection is 
now indignantly repudiated by the ruling family. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton, also, states that 4 there is reason to suppose that, until 
very lately, the different tribes of Kdmrup permitted intermarriage,’ 
He expresses as his own opinion, that ‘ all the Kochs are sprung 
from the same stock, and that most of the Rdjbansfs are Kochs; 
but many of the Rajbansfs belong to different tribes, who have 
abandoned their impure practices, and have been admitted to com- 
munion.’ It is further worthy of notice in this connection that the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Kuch Behar reports, apparently as the 
prevalent impression amongst the immigrant Bengalis, that ‘the 
present inhabitants of Kuch Behar State do not belong to any 
particular race. The Mechs, who inhabit the Bhutan Dwars, coming 
into contact with the immigrants from the south, intermarriages have 
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piace > and tiieir descendants are the modern Kuch Behan's 
Laws of marriage are here veiy loosely regarded, and this circum- 
stance has contributed to the growth of a mixed population. Ilfod- 
tiraate children are not looked down upon as out-castes, but become 
l^hyens or Rajbansls. The father may be a Brahman and the son 
a Rajbansi, and still the former does not lose his caste, 
whole, the opinion of Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, the 
observer who has r-~- * * - 
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couple of Christian catechists who attempted to converse with 
them. It would be curious to learn whether the language, manners, 
and religious practices of the Palis, who live much in the jungle, 
mix as little as possible with the Bengali villagers, and are in 
all respects less civilised than the Rajbansis proper of Kuch 
Behar, have anything in common with the Pdm-Koch, who are 
described as follows by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton in his ms. Account 
of Rangpur - 

4 The Pam- Koch live amidst the woods, and frequently change 
their abode in order to cultivate lands that have been enriched by a 
fallow. They cultivate entirely with the hoe, and seem to be more 
successful than their neighbours who use the plough ; for they weed 
their crops, which the others do not. As they keep hogs and poultry, 
they are better fed than the bulk of the Hindus; and as they make 
a fermented liquor from rice without distillation, their diet is more 
strengthening. Their clothing is made entirely by the women, as is 
the case, indeed, with all the people of Kimriip who adhere to old 
customs. The cloth is in general dyed blue by themselves with 
indigo, which they grow ; and it has usually, also, a red border dyed 
with wild Morinda. The whole is woven of cotton of their own 
rearing ; and they may be considered to be better clothed than the 
common Bengalis. Their huts are at least equally as good as those 
of their Hindu neighbours, and are, in some cases, raised on posts, 
as a refuge, apparently, from the attacks of wild elephants, — a mode 
of building which is common to most of the other rude tribes in this 
part of the country. Their only arms are spears, and they use iron 
in their implements of agriculture, which is not the case in many 
parts of Rangpur that are considered more civilised. The Pdnf- 
Koch are permitted to eat swine, goats, sheep, deer, buffaloes, rhino- 
ceros, fowls, and ducks ; and they sometimes snare peacocks. They 
do not eat beef, and also reject dogs, cats, frogs, and snakes, which 
are used for food by some other of the wild tribes. They use 
tobacco and strong liquors, but not opium nor hemp. They eat no 
tame animal, unless they have previously offerefi it to their god. 
Their ideas of rank are diametrically opposite to those of the 
Hindus. They consider that a man is higher the more indulgence 
he gives to his appetite ; they acknowledge the superiority of the 
G&ros, who are eaters of beef, while they assume precedence over 
the Rajbansis, who refuse most kinds of animal food. The men 
; are remarkably gallant, having resigned all rights of property to the : 
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women; while the latter, in return, are exceedingly industrious. 
They spin, weave, plant, sow, brew, and in short do everything that 
is not beyond their strength. When a man marries, he goes to live 
with his wife’s mother, and obeys her orders and those of his wife ; 
when a woman dies, the family property is divided among her 
daughters. Marriages are usually settled by the mothers of the 
parties, when they are young, but not without consulting their 
inclinations. Women who happen to have grown up without being 
married, select a husband according to their own discretion, and 
they may marry again after their husband’s death. The expense of 
marriage falls heaviest on the mother of the girl, who pays Rs. 10 (£ 1), 
while the boy’s mother gives only Rs. 5 (10s.). This large sum is 
expended on a feast given to the relations, and on the sacrifice of a 
fowl to their god. No man, under such circumstances, can be per- 
mitted to have more than one wife. Adultery on the part of the 
husband is punished with a fine of Rs. 60 (£ 6 ) ; and if the offender’s 
family will not pay this enormous sum, he is sold as a slave. Inter- 
marriage with other tribes is not tolerated, and cohabitation -with a 
stranger is prohibited under penalty of a fine. The dead are kept 
two days, during which time the family laments ; while the kindred 
and neighbours assemble to eat, drink, dance, sing, and make merry. 
The body is then carried to the bank of a river and burned ; after 
which all bathe, and return to their usual occupations. A funeral 
costs Rs. 10 G£i), as during the two days of mourning several 
swine must be sacrificed to the manes. 

‘ The Pinf-Koch possess no sort of learning ; but among them 
are several persons called Deoshfs, who are supposed to know more 
than their neighbours of the manner in which the gods are to be 
appeased. Although the proper name of these persons in the Koch 
language is Deoshf, they are frequently called Brahman, and some- 
times DaMi Lama — in fact, by any name that the Koch have heard 
is respectable. The Deoshis are married, and work like other 
people. The office is not hereditary, and every one is at liberty to 
employ whatever Deoshf he pleases ; but some one always assists at 
every sacrifice, and receives a share. They sacrifice to the sun, 
moon, and stars, and to the gods of the woods, hills, and rivers. 
Every year, also, when they gather the first crops, they offer some 
of the fruits and a fowl to their deceased parents, calling them by 
. name, and clapping their hands. They do not, however, seem to 
believe in a future state. The principal worship is paid to a god 
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named Rishi, and to his wife Jago. Every year, at the end of the 
rainy season, a grand sacrifice is made to these deities by the whole 
tribe, and occasional sacrifices are offered on all occasions of dis- 
tress. There are no images. The blood of the sacrifice is left for 
the deity, while the votaries eat the flesh. The people call on the 
names of their gods and clap their hands ; but they have no drums. 
The Hindus, as usual, say that Rishi and Jago are the same as Siva 
and Parvatf ; and the Pam-Koch are not altogether averse to this 
identification. 

4 They never apply to the officers of Government, but settle all 
their own disputes, by means of a council composed of the men 
alone, who submit to their wives only in the management of their 
domestic affairs. If a man incurs a fine heavier than he can pay, 
he becomes a slave, or mortgages himself, unless his wife chooses to 
redeem him. The slave works for his master, and receives food 
and raiment.’ 

In illustration of the preceding paragraphs, it may be remarked 
that priority is also assigned to descent in the female line both 
among the Kasi&s and the Gfiros ; 1 that Deoshf is the name for the 
priests among the Bodos, whom Colonel Dalton connects with the 
Deorfs, who perform similar functions for the Chutids and the 
Kdchdns ; 2 and that the supreme deity is called Rishi both by the 
Gdros and the Rabhas. 8 On this last word, Colonel Dalton remarks 
that ‘the saints called Rishis (the constellation of the Great Bear) 
occupy a conspicuous place in the Hindu books ; and the Rishi of 
the Rdbhds is considered very old (rishi = a beard). ■ It has already 
been observed that the burning of their dead by the Pdnf-Koch 
separates them from aboriginal tribes generally, and from those in 
especial who have come under Buddhist influences. 

In regarding the Pdni-Koch as the original type of all those who 
are now called Kochs or Rdjbansis, Dr. Buchan an-Hamilton is 
followed by every subsequent authority except Colonel Dalton. 
Concerning the religious belief of the Hinduized Kochs he makes 
the following observations : — ‘As soon as the Koch became cele- 
brated in tradition or history, we find that they adopted a priesthood 
called Kolita or Kolta, who possessed some learning and books in 
Bengali. The Kolitas long continued to be the spiritual guides of 
the Kochs, and in some places still [1810] retain by far the chief 
authority over that people. In Assam there are several religious 

, 1 Dalton, pp. 57, 63. * Ibid. p. 85. 3 Ibid, pp, 59, 87. 
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instructors of this class, whose influence is almost on a level with 
that of the temporal rulers. What tenets were professed by the 
Kolitis, while they continued independent of the Brahmans, I have 
not been able to learn. That they were not orthodox, is evident 
from the Yogini Tantra, which calls the ’Koch Hdjo, the chief of the 
followers of the Kolit^s, a Mleccha or barbarian. At this time, how- 
ever, the Koch had in general betaken themselves to the plough, 
and the Kolitds could read the Bengali character, which seems to 
have been in general use. The power of the Kolitas received a 
severe check from the introduction of Kdmriipi Brdhmans by Visu, 
the grandson of Hdjo, who chose them as his guides in religion; 
and the Kolitds fell under the necessity of following the example 
of their prince, and receiving instruction from the sacred order. 
Still, however, they retain much influence even under the Brdhman 
rule, and more than one of the princes of Behar have rejected the 
Brdhmans, and chosen to return to the guidance of the ancient 
priesthood. The Kolitds have now entirely adopted the Hindu 
worship and customs, and are contented to be considered as pure 
Sddras, an honour that is not conceded to them in any place 
except where they enjoy power. Elsewhere, they endeavour tp 
pass as Kdyasths, and [in Dr. B. Hamilton’s opinion] all the Bdren- 
dra Kiyasths are of this origin. The Kolitds have not so far 
separated from the Kochs as to reject intermarriages ; they fre- 
quently honour a Rdjbansi by accepting the hand of his daughter, 
but in such cases the wife may not eat with her lord. The Kolitds, 
as well as most of their followers, have taken the part of Krishna, 
and assume the title of Bhakat or Bhakta, that is, u worshippers,” 
as being those alone who worship the true god. They have 
of late [1810] been very successful; and in Assam especially 
have converted not only the sovereigns of that country, but 
many of the ignorant tribes of mountaineers, Garos, Rdbhds, 
Mechs,’ etc. 

Religious Division of the People. 


•In the Census Report of 
1872, the adult males only of Kuch Behar, and not the whole 
are classified according to religion. Out of a total of 
, 176,396 adult males, exactly one-third of the entire population 

of the State, 127,928, or 72 per cent., are Hindus; 48,086, or 27 
per cent, Muhammadans ; 5 Christians ; 1 is a Buddhist (a Chinese 
carpenter) ; and 376 are grouped as £ others.’ 

The Deputy-Commissioner reports that there are a few followers 
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of the Brdhma Samij, although no regular Samdj has been established 
in Kuch Behar. The Muhammadan religion does not now make 
any progress in the State. During the time of the Muhammadan 
power, Kuch Behar was frequently overrun by Musalman troops. 
A number of the soldiery settled down in the country, others 
followed, and the number was increased by conversions. There 
are no Wahdbis or Faraizis ; and no new sect, either Muhammadan 
or Hindu, is springing up. 

Urban and Rural Population. — The Special Census Compila- 
tion thus classifies the towns and villages of Kuch Behar; but it 
must be recollected that the Census * village ’ is in this case altogether 
an artificial unit : — Villages with less than 200 inhabitants, 499 ; 
from 200 to 500, 579 ; from 500 to 1000, 95 ; from one to two 
thousand, 16; from two to three thousand, 4; from three to four 
thousand, and from four to five thousand, 1 each; from five to six 
thousand, 3; from six to ten thousand, 1. 

The entire absence of towns or even villages, in the proper sense 
of the term, is thus graphically described by Captain Lewin : — 

4 There are literally no villages in the State, This perhaps results 
from the conditions of land tenure existing, but its effects upon the 
natural characteristics of the country are as follow: — The entire 
State is divided into small farms, and upon each farm (locally known 
as a jot) is built the home of the farmer, with the houses of his im- 
mediate relatives, and perhaps an under tenant or tw r o. Hence the 
whole country, throughout its length and breadth, consists of small 
circles of cultivation, each with its central homestead, shut in and 
embosomed in bamboo, plantain, and other quickly growing trees. 
Since the temporary administration of the State by the British 
Government, judicial and revenue Subdivisions have been formed ; 
and round these local centres of official life some small collection 
of humanity has commenced, the inception of what may in the 
future become towns.’ 

Kuch Behar Town, £ the only place in the whole State worthy 
of the name of town,’ is situated in N. latitude 26° 19' 25", and E. 
longitude 89° 29' 13". It is thus described by Captain Lewin : — 

'Surrounded on three sides by two small streams, both called 
Torsh£, which enlap the town in their sinuosities, the site of Kuch 
Behar town still recalls the days when the dread of the Bhutids caused 
the position of a town to be chosen more with a view to defensive 
than to sanitary or commercial considerations. 
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4 The town consists of a congeries of mat huts; surrounding the 
brick mansion which is by courtesy called the palace of the Kuch 
Behar Rajas. The trade is not large, and the few Marwaris 
who have their small brick houses in the bazar confine their 
dealings for the most part to export' traffic. The small rivers 
above mentioned which pass near the town are only navigable for 
boats during the rainy season ; and consequently, at other times 
there is no communication with Bengal, save by road. 

‘The palace is a brick building, dating from the year 1828 a.ix, 
built by Harendra Narayan, the seventeenth Raja. It covers the 
front of a walled quadrangle, in which are erected the mat huts 
which constitute the real dwelling-place of the family. The brick 
frontage contains but a few rooms, and these are used chiefly for 
ceremonial purposes. There are but few public buildings of any 
note in the town ; among those worthy of remark are the Charitable 
Dispensary, the Public Library, with the Record Rooms and Print- 
ing Office. These institutions have been set on foot during the last 
few years only. It is in contemplation to erect a more suitable 
residence for the Raja; and also to build good law courts, and to 
provide accommodation for the State schools, which are at present 
housed in the common mat huts which characterize the District/ 
The Special Census Compilation thus classifies the adult males in 
the population of Kuch Behar town, according to religion: — Hindus, 
2480; Muhammadans, 951; Christians, 5; 4 others/ 7; total, 
3433. The grand total of ail the inhabitants of the town is 
nowhere given in the Census Report'; but assuming the male adults 
in the town to bear the same proportion (33 per cent.) to the 
remainder of the population as they do in the State at large, this 
would give about 1 0,000 inhabitants for Kuch Behar town. Captain 
Lewin, however, gives the total number at 7132. The town has 
not been formed into a municipality. 

The following description of two ruined cities, which are celebrated 
in the early history of this part of the country, is taken from Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton’s ms. Account of Rangpur District 
£ Dharma Pal’s City. — About two miles south from a great bend 
in the Tisffi, a little below Dimld [in Rangpur District], are the 
remains of a fortified city, said to have been built by R&jd Dharma 
: ; P& 1 , the first king of the Pdl dynasty in Kdmrdp. It is in the form 
: a parallelogram, rather less than a mile in length from north to 

• south, and about half a mile in breadth from east to west. The 
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defences consist of a high rampart of earth, which at the south-east 
corner is irregular, and retires back so as to leave an elevated space, 
which is said to have been the site of the residence of the Rhjd’s 
minister or diwan . On the east side I observed no traces of either 
ditch or gate, but a ditch of about forty feet wide surrounds the 
other three faces. In the centre of each of these is a gate defended 
by outworks, in which are a good many bricks. At each angle 
of the fort there has been a small square projection like a sort of 
bastion, extending, however, only across the counterscarp to the 
ditch* and between each gate and the bastion at the corner are 
some of a similar structure. The earth from the ditch has been 
thrown outwards, and forms a slope without a covered way. On 
the north, east, and south sides, at the distance of about a hundred 
and fifty yards from the ditch, are parallel ramparts and ditches 
which enclose an outer city, where it is said that the lower classes 
of the population resided. Beyond this, on the south, is another 
enclosure, in which the horses are said to have been kept. Parallel 
to the west side of the city, at about the distance of a hundred 
and fifty yards, there is a fine raised road, which in all probability 
served as a rampart for that part of the city. It runs for a consider- 
able distance both towards the north and south, but its ends have 
been swept away by changes that have taken place in the course of 
the river. It is said that Dharma Pal did not live in the fort him- 
self, which was only occupied by his troops; and that his residence 
was about three-quarters of a mile distant, a little to the east of a 
small river called the Hasrighoshl At the site indicated, there 
are several small tanks and heaps of bricks, with one considerable 
mound of earth, which is said to contain many bricks. It is called 
the Bari mull a teri kdzi , from an assembly of twenty-five pious 
Muhammadans to whom the place is now dedicated. Although 
the Muhammadans have thus dedicated the ruins of Dharma P£Ps 
house to their saints, no Musalmdns live within the walls of his fort, 
the site of which is entirely occupied by Hindus. About a mile 
north-west from the fort is a tank called Chandah-pit, which is 
attributed to Dharma P£L 

‘ Dharma Pal had a sister-in-law, Mainavati, the remains of whose 
fort still exist on the west bank of the Deonai river, about two miles 
west from Dharma PdPs fort. The structure was built on the same 
plan as that just described, with an inner and outer enclosure, except 
that the inner city occupied a space about four hundred yards square. 
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diameter. The heap was opened by an indigo planter, and a stone 
building was discovered. The upper portion of the building, con- 
sisting of many long stones, was removed. In its present state 
[1809], only the lower part of the building remains, and comprises 
a cavity of about thirteen feet square at the mouth, and eight feet 
at the bottom. The sides are lined with squared stones, which 
forma steep stair on each side; the walls are exceedingly thick. 

I have no doubt that this is a tomb, probably that of Harish Chandra, 
whose daughter was married to Gopl Chandra, the son of Mainavatf, 
and who succeeded his uncle, Dharma Pdl, in his government.’ 

The Ruins of Kamatapur. — This city was founded by Rdjd .j 

Niladwdj, the first king of the line which succeeded the Pil 
dynasty in the government of Kamnip. It is situated in Kuch 
Behar territory, on the western bank of the DharM river. Buchanan- 
Hamilton states that the place is usually called Ldl Bdzar by 
Europeans, from a small village of that name in its neighbour- * j 

hood. The following description of the ruins as they existed in 
1809 is quoted almost verbatim from Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s 
ms. Account of Rangpur District 

4 The ruins of Kamat&pur are situated on the west bank of the 
DharM, which formed the defence of the city on one side. The i 
river has recently shifted its course farther to the east, but the old 
channel, which now occupies the east side of the old city, shows that 
formerly it was of great magnitude. The ruins are intersected by a 
small river, the Singimari, which has destroyed a considerable por- 
tion of the works, both where it enters and leaves the city* the 
stream was, however, probably kept within bounds when the city 
was inhabited. The city is of an oblong form, and, so far as I could : : 
judge by riding round it on the inside of the inner ditch, about nine- 
teen miles in circumference, of which perhaps five miles were defended 
by the old channel of the DharM. The remainder was fortified by , .. 

. an immense bank of earth, and by a double ditch. The earth from 
: the inner ditch seems to have formed the rampart; and that from j 
the outer ditch was thrown towards the country so as to form a 
Q' : kind of glacis, but without a covered way. By this means the . r | 
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rampart and outer ditch were made of the greatest possible dimen~* 
sions, with perhaps the least labour. In its present state [1809] 
the inner ditch is of very variable width, and never seems to have 
been uniform ; but the encroachments of agriculture, no doubt, 
have occasioned an appearance of greater irregularity. The ram- 
part at present is in general about a hundred and thirty feet in 
width at the base, and from twenty to thirty feet in perpendicular 
height; but it has probably lost much of its elevation, and the 
base has widened, by the earth which has been washed down on 
a counterscarp, of which, however, there is now no trace. The 
rampart has, no doubt, been chiefly of earth, and there is no trace 
of its having even been faced with brick ; but from the number of 
bricks everywhere scattered about, there was probably a brick parapet 
on .the summit of the earthen rampart. The outer ditch has been 
about two hundred and fifty feet wide. In its present state, no 
estimate can be formed of what its depth was ; but from the greatness 
of the slope formed by the excavated earth, this must have been con- 
siderable. These works run in straight sides of very unequal lengths, 
and have had no towers, bastions, nor flanking angles. Three gates 
are shown, and I thought that I could trace on the west bank of the 
Singfmdn the remains of a fourth, near where the camp of the 
Muhammadan besiegers was placed. At that place there were no 
ditches, but in their stead several additional works, both within and 
without the rampart, just as at the other gates. 

i About two miles west from what I suppose to have been a gate, 
and from the Singfmdn river, is an evident gate, which has been 
strengthened by many works both without and within the rampart, 
in order to supply the deficiency of ditches, for drawbridges formed 
no part of ancient Hindu military architecture. Both the gate and 
these additional works were constructed of brick, and the gate was 
supported on stone pillars, on which account it is called the silddwdr. 
f The stones are quite rude and contain no carving. Rather more 
than two miles from thence is another similar gate called bdghdwdr , 
which is said to have derived its name from having had over its 
entrance the image of a tiger. On the north side of the works 
there is only one gate, situated about a mile from the Dharl! 
t .'* . This gate is also constructed of brick, and is called hokodwdr> pro- 
: • bably after the name of an aboriginal chief of this part of the country, 
where the name of Hoko is by no means unusual Immediately 
A) -contiguous to this gate, and situated between it and a road 
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leading to the north, is the fortress in which the paira or Rljd’s 
chief minister resided, its extent being somewhat less than a mile 
square. These fortifications are very inferior in strength to those of 
the city, by which it was entirely commanded. 

< Beyond the residence of the minister, at a little distance farther 
north, I visited what is called the king’s bath, which I found in a 
tobacco field, at a place called Sitalvas, a name that implies cool- 
ness. There is no trace of buildings, so that the bath may be sup- 
posed to have been placed in a shady grove. It consists of a large 
mass of grey granite hollowed out in the form of a rude goblet. 
The sides are six inches thick at the brim ; the total diameter at the 
brim being feet, and the cavity 3^ feet deep. A small projec- 
tion on the inside seems to have served as a step to facilitate the 
descent into this rude bath ; which, as there is no step on the out- 
side, was probably sunk in the ground to the level of the surface. 
It is totally destitute of the least elegance of form or beauty of 
workmanship, but must have cost a .great sum in the carriage. 
These are all the objects of curiosity that I observed in viewing the 
outer parts of the city. 

4 Within, the chief object is the citadel \pdt) or royal residence, 
which is situated near the centre of the c%. It is of a quad- 
rangular form, and is surrounded by a ditch about 60 feet in width, 
about i860 feet in length from east to west, and about 1880 feet 
from north to south. Within the ditch there has been a brick wall ; 
and without it, a rampart of earth. On the north and south faces, 
the wall has been immediately contiguous to the ditch, but on the 
east and west sides there has been a wide counterscarp. Outside 
the rampart, at the south-west corner, are several small tanks ; and 
a long marsh, once probably a river, extends along the remainder 
of the southern front. * On the other three sides, this inner citadel 
has been surrounded by an enclosure about three hundred yards in 
width. This also was defended by an earthen rampart, and was 
divided into three different spaces of very unequal magnitude, 
which probably served to accommodate the various departments of 
the Kijd’s domestics. In these outer enclosures there are some 
small tanks, but no traces exist of any buildings. The domestics, 
indeed, were probably lodged in huts. 

4 Within the brick wall of the inner enclosure, the most striking 
qbiect is a large mound towards its northern face. It is about 360 
feet square at the top, and 30 feet high. The faces have evidently 
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been lined with brick, and have had a considerable slope. At the 
south-west corner, some part of this facing is still [1809] nearly entire, 
having been defended from injury by a small tank. The interior of 
the mound consists of earth, which seems to have been taken from 
a number of small tanks which are adjacent. One of these tanks 
seems to have been intended as a defence for the south-east angle 
of the place, as it is surrounded by a wall. I dug to some depth in 
the mound, in order to ascertain whether it originally formed any 
structure, as there were many bricks scattered about its surface. I 
found, however, only earth and sand. Towards the north and south 
faces of the mound there are two wells about ten feet in diameter, 
and lined with brick, which, of course, went through the whole 
depth of the mound, and perhaps twenty feet lower, till water was 
reached. I could only observe two places on the mound which bore 
any appearance of having been buildings ; but many bricks have 
been removed in order to construct an indigo factory. Towards the 
east side is a small, square heap, which is said to have been the 
temple of the. goddess Kamateswarf, which is extremely probable. 
The other ruin, situated towards the west side, has been paved 
with stones, and is supposed to have been the BijTs house ; 
but this, I suspect, is not so well founded. Besides the fact that 
such a proximity to the residence of the presiding deity of the 
kingdom would not have been decent, the place is exceedingly small, 
and totally unfit for the residence of a prince. It seems to me 
more suitable, in situation and size, for a building in which, on days 
of great solemnity, the image of the deity would be placed. It is 
stated that the bricks taken to build the indigo factory were of a 
very large size, and as smooth as the best bricks made in Europe. 
Those that I saw, however, were very rude, such as are commonly 
made in India. 

4 The space to the south of the mound has been divided into two 
rather unequal divisions by a brick wall. In the eastern of these divi- 
sions are several heaps of bricks, which seem to me to have been the 
foundation of wooden, or perhaps thatched walls, in which the Rija 
transacted business, or gave audience. In this division, immediately 
to the east of the mound, is a tank of the same length as the mound, 
and of more than half its width. It is said that the Bij&s amused 
themselves by keeping some tame crocodiles in this tank, which sends 
off a branch to surround a small mound at its north-eastern comer. 
This mound contains many bricks, and has probably been another 
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officer one - ^ e ^ ar I am still, however, inclined to 

think / c ^ at ^ ie tan ^ °f Muhammadan workmanship. On its 
south s ^ e> near t ^ e west corner ? are *be traces °f a building in the 
orish style ; and near it is another dwelling-house built of brick, 
w |,nich is said to have been for some time the residence of a certain 
/Lalbayi, a favourite concubine of the conquering Muhammadan 
chief. The building is small, and evidently of Moorish architecture. 
Whoever built the tank, however, there can be little doubt but that 
the materials came from the royal residence, and also that much 
greater works were in contemplation ; for the road about half a mile 
from the tank is for a considerable distance strewed with large 
carved stones, which I have no doubt formed part of the ornamental 
architecture of the citadel. 

‘Concerning these stones there are two traditions. The first 
states that Rdja Nilambhar was collecting materials for a grand 
building, when the Muhammadan army made its appearance before 
his capital. The other is, that the stones formed part of his palace, 
and were taken away by the Muhammadans for some of their works 
when the invaders were compelled to evacuate the country. This 
last appears to me to be the most probable. It is not, however, to 
the Musalmdns alone that the dilapidation of the royal abode of 
Kamatdpur can be attributed. The Rdjas of Kuch Behar have also 
aided in the work, and have carried away many stones from the 
city. In the counterscarp of the east face of the citadel, the present 
[1809] Raj & of Kuch Behar discovered a very large pillar, which 
he removed, with the intention of adorning his own capital with it 
He succeeded in placing it upon a wheeled carriage, and in convey- 
ing it to within a short distance of the place which it was intended 
to ornament, when the carriage gave way, and in the fall the column 
was broken. It is said to have been twenty-two cubits in length, 
by two and a half cubits in circumference. 

e Besides the great road leading east and west, other roads lead 
from the palace to each of the gates ; but along these I observed no 
traces of buildings. In all probability the great space within the 
ramparts was occupied by scattered huts and gardens, and in many 
parts probably by cultivated fields. The only other building that I 
observed was a large square enclosure near the principal road, 
about three-quarters of a mile east from the palace, where it is said 
the treasury was situated. 

* It might naturally have been supposed that on the conquest of 
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the city, the zealous followers of the Kuran would have destroyed 
the idol of Kamateswari, but the worshippers of the goddess do not 
accuse them of such an action. Hindu tradition has it, that, on the 
fall of the city, the fortunate amulet of Bhagadatta retired to a pond 
near which the Singfmdri enters the city, and there remained con- 
cealed until a favourable time for re-appearing occurred. This 
happened in the reign of Ram Narayan, the fourth of the present 
line of Kuch Behar Rajas. A fisherman, on throwing his nets into 
the pond, was unable to draw them out again. He was informed 
of the cause in a dream, and directed to inform the Raj & of the 
manner in which the deity expected to be received. A Brahman 
was sent upon an elephant having with him a silken purse. Having 
found the amulet under water, it was there placed in the purse ; and 
thus concealed, was placed on the elephant, as it was unlawful for 
any person to behold the emblem of the goddess. The elephant 
went of his own accord to a place on the banks of the Singfmari, 
near where that river leaves the old city, and halted at a place 
called Gosaimmarai, where the Raja built a temple for its reception 
in 1587 Sdk era (1665 a.d.). The temple buildings are of brick, 
with a few stones, evidently taken from the ruins of Kamatapur, 
and surrounded by a brick wall with an octagonal tower at each 
corner. The enclosure is planted with elegant flowering trees, 
which, intermixed with the white domes and buildings, look very 
well when viewed from a distance, but on a near approach every- 
thing is found rude and destitute of taste; the structure, too, is dis- 
figured by an indecent plaster-work figure. The shrine is covered 
with a dome, and the architect was therefore, in all probability, a 
Muhammadan. The priests are remarkably accommodating. I 
was led up to the threshold of the shrine without even being desired 
to take off my shoes ; the doors were thrown open, and I was 
allowed to see the small tawdry image in which the amulet is con- 
cealed from view. There are a few gold and silver utensils placed 
under the wooden throne on which the image is placed. In one of 
the towers at the angles of the wall is a stone containing an image 
of Vasudeva, exactly in the same style of carving as that of the 
stones lying between the Raja’s residence and the bdghdwdr gate 
of Kamatdpur. It was found in the first year of the present century 
on the great mound at Kamatapur, which would seem to clearly 
indicate the place from whence the other stones have been taken. 

4 1 shall finish this account by describing the remains of the 
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camp of the Muhammadan invaders. It is called the baragkar , 
from its being supposed that it contained twelve houses of brick in 
which the Musalman chiefs lived during the seige. The attack 
seems to have been directed against the spot where the Singlmdri 
leaves the city. The site of the camp is on the bank of the Singi- 
marl, about a . mile from the city, and was defended by the river, 
which here takes a semicircular bend. Between this bend and the 
city is a large mound which served as a redoubt ; and the side of 
the river next the camp is strengthened by four other such works. 
The rear of the camp is surrounded by a strong rampart of earth 
and a wide ditch. This fortification, which is only about three 
miles in circumference, could merely serve for a moderate detach- 
ment of the army, while the greater part went in search of forage 
and provisions. The plain between the camp and city is called 
Sawdrfganj, probably from its having been the place where the 
Musalmdn cavalry paraded.’ 

The fall of Kamatapur is attributed to the vengeance of Rdjd 
Nilambhar’s prime minister, a Brahman named Sochi Patra. The 
Rdjd caused the son of the minister to be killed for some offence and 
part of his flesh to be cooked, of which he contrived that the father 
should partake. The outraged Brdhman went to the court of the 
Afghdn kings at Gaur, and procured the invasion of the country by 
the Musaimdns. After a lengthened siege, the place was at length 
captured by stratagem. The Muhammadan commander gave out 
that he despaired of success, and proposed a peace. He asked and 
obtained permission for his ladies to go and pay their respects 
to the Hindu queen ; but armed men were concealed in the litters 
instead, who captured the town. Rdjd Nilambhar was taken 
prisoner, and put into an iron cage to be taken to Gaur ; but he 
escaped by the way, and has ever since remained concealed. Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton says that the people still look for his restora- 
tion, when the Muhammadan usurpers, Bhutias, Assamfs, Kochs, 
and Yavanas (western barbarians) shall be driven out of the 
land. 

Clothing, Dwellings, Food, etc. of the People.— The well- 
to-do residents of the town generally wear a waist-cloth hanging 
down over the thighs ( dhuti ), a shirt or coat ( idmd\ and a cotton 
sheet or shawl ( chddar ). In the rural tracts, both shopkeepers and 
well-to-do cultivators wear nothing but small waist - cloths, and 
cotton shawls for use in the cold season and on special occasions. 
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The poorer class of cultivators, when at home, simply wear a small 
strip of cloth for decency’s sake. 

The buildings of the people consist of a number of small huts 
collected together within a mat enclosure. Bamboos, which sell at 
about Rs. 3 (6s.) a hundred in the interior, and thatching grass, are 
the principal building materials used, the soil being so sandy that 
no mud walls can be built. The homestead of a well-to-do shop- 
keeper generally consists of eight or nine small huts within an 
enclosure ; and that of a husbandman, of six or seven huts. These 
huts are each from fifteen to twenty feet long, by from seven and a 
half to about thirteen broad. Many of the well-to-do cultivators 
have more substantial dwellings, with verandahs, etc., in their en- 
closure or compound. 

The people generally sleep on bamboo platforms ( machans ). A 
few pillows, two or three quilts for winter, a few wooden seats and 
mats, and some brass or bell-metal cups, plates, and cooking utensils, 
complete the list of ordinary household furniture. 

Rice forms the staple article of food ; vegetables of different 
kinds, such as bdigun , kumrd (pumpkins), sag kald (plantains), thor, 
etc., are used in preparing curries ; fish is eaten in small quantities 
about two or three times a week. Pulses are very dear in this part 
of the country, and are not ordinarily used for food, 

A well-to-do shopkeeper, with a family consisting of five adults 
and four children, spends on an average about Rs. 20 {£2) per 
month in living expenses ; while the monthly expenses of the 
family of a fairly well-off husbandman amount to about Rs. 14 
(£*> 8s. od.). In the latter case, the price of the rice and vege- 
tables which are grown by the cultivator himself, and of the fuel 
which his family collects from the jungle, is included in the amount 
It should also be borne in mind that many of the shopkeepers com- 
bine agriculture with trading, and by using the produce which they 
raise themselves, save the expense of purchasing many articles in 
the b&zar. 

The following paragraphs, descriptive of the manners and customs 
of the Koch or Rajbansis at the present day, in so far as they differ 
from their Hindu neighbours, is quoted from * The Account of Kuch 
Rehar State,’ by Captain Lewin, B.S.C., who acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Babu Jadab Chandra Chakrabartti, the faujddn ahilkdr , or 
Magistrate of the State, ‘who has resided a long time among the; 
people, and made their social observances his special study.’ 
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Food, etc. — ‘ The Bijbansis do not object to eating the flesh of 
the pig, but they will not eat beef or fowls. Their ordinary diet is 
of the poorest, consisting of rice and a few vegetables only ; some 
make their own salt, from ashes. The women cook the food, assist 
largely in the held labour, husk the grain, and often weave the 
clothes required by the family. 

Dress, etc. — ‘ The lower order of people generally wear a languti 
of cotton cloth, a foot or less in breadth, and three feet in length ; 
this passes between the legs, and is fastened at both ends to a cord 
passing round the waist. A coarse cotton mantle is worn during the 
winter, which has generally been woven by the females of the house. 
When going abroad, the men wear a dhuti, generally nine feet long, 
and from three to four feet broad ; a cotton cloth is thrown round 
the shoulders, and old men often tie a piece of cloth round their 
heads. The women are comparatively better dressed. When at home, 
they wear only one piece of cloth, called paint or told , which is tied 
round the body a little above the breast, and is broad enough to 
reach below the knee. But when they go out, two such pieces are 
worn — one, called patni , is tied round the waist, and the other, 
called dgran, is folded over the breast. The people residing in the 
neighbourhood of the town have altogether adopted the Hindu 
mode of dress. The ornaments generally worn are white shell 
bracelets on the left wrist ; necklaces of beads are invariably worn 
by young women. The better class only have a few ornaments 
made from the precious metals, which are worn on high days and 
holidays. 

Ceremonies at Birth and in Early Life. — ‘The Roch or 
Rijbansl build no new or separate house for the lying-in of 
their women, as is the custom of the Hindus ; any dwelling- 
house serves the purpose. For thirty days after the birth of the 
child the mother is considered to be impure; any one that enters 
the house in which she lies is required to bathe before he or she 
can re-approach their fellows, or touch any article of furniture or 
clothing. In order to protect the house against evil spirits or deos 1 
branches of thorny trees or prickly creeper are stuck in the walls. 
Immediately after the birth of the child, some respectable elderly 
female relative of the parents cuts the umbilical cord of the child 
with a thin sharp slip of bamboo ; and this woman is always re- 
garded by the child, in after life, as a second or foster mother, and 
is called his nari kdtd mad* On the thirtieth day, the family barber 





sprigs oi me sacred foist plant, some grains of dtap rice, with dub 
grass and bet leaves, pronounces incantations {mantras) over the 
mixture, which is then sprinkled over all members of the house- 
hold, especially on the mother and child. Amongst the lower 
orders of the Raj bans! the child is named within ten days of birth ; 
but the well-to-do class consult astrologers, or Acharjya Brfhmans, 
and name the child on the 3d, 7th, or 30th day, according to the 
indications of astral influence. 

In the 7th, 9th, or nth month the bhdtsod (touching rice) or 
dnn&prasan ceremony takes place. People of the better class per- 
form a sraddh or religious ceremony on this occasion, invoking the 
spirits of their forefathers, to whom are offered pindu or rice cakes. 
The poorer classes simply make an offering of dtap rice and plan- 
tains. The adhzkdnSy who are of the Rdjbansf caste, minister at 
this ceremony. An earthen pot coloured with vermilion is filled 
with water, and in it are placed a twig of mango tree, some betel- 
leaves and betel-nuts. The young women of the house, and those of 
their female neighbours who are not widows, attend at the cere- 
mony. A chalan-bdii or sieve of split bamboo is prepared for the 
occasion, on which are placed five earthen lamps filled with oil, and 
lighted. In front of the earthen pot, the child is made to sit and 
eat rice, for the first time in his life. The first mouthful of food is 
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the lobe of the ear with a needle or thorn, the quill of the porcupine 
being sometimes used for this purpose. 

4 The ceremony of do-kaf ra is performed when a girl arrives at 
the age of puberty. The young women of the neighbourhood 
assemble together, and tie a cloth (called agran) round the breast 
of the girl ; from that day she is considered a woman and no longer 
a girl. 

4 Every man or woman is twice religiously instructed in his or her 
life ; but there is no fixed time in which one must receive these 
instructions. When young, the ddhikdrt whispers in the ear of the, 
child the name of the god Hori. At a more advanced age, he 
whispers the guru mantra , or spiritual teacher’s charm, in the ear 
of his disciple, who makes some present in return, and thereafter 
considers the instructor as his spiritual father and preceptor. The 
disciple is required to utter this mantra every day after bathing, 
and also before taking his meals. 

Marriage Ceremonies. — 'There are three kinds of marriage 
prevalent in the Koch or Rijbansi tribe, viz. (i) Gandharba ; (2) 
Brdhma; (3) Widow Marriage. The first and the third are not 
sanctioned by the ordinary custom of Hindu society. 

fi (i) Ga?idharba Bihdha . — Marriages of this description, as 
performed amongst the Rdjbansl, differ in almost all essential 
particulars from the same ceremony as sanctioned by the Hindu 
Sdstras. The essence of gandharba marriage should be, that the 
bride selects her own husband, and therefore none of the friends 
or relatives of the bride or bridegroom are expected to take part 
in the matter. But the case is quite different with the gandharba 
bihdha of the Rijbansi ; the husband or his parents, as in 
regular Brahma marriages, selects the girl, whose age varies from 
four to twelve at the most, and who at such an age is naturally 
quite incapable of making a selection for herself. The only cere- 
mony performed on such occasions is the placing before the girl of 
the chalanMil , before described, and the presenting her with a new 
cloth and shell bracelets (sankh) to be worn on the wrist Flower 
garlands are also exchanged between the bride and the bridegroom. 
The services of the Brahmans are not brought into requisition, as 
no religious ceremony is performed. The chalan-bdii , which seems 
the main part of the ceremony, is placed before the girl by young 
married women whose husbands are living. This kind of marriage 
is seldom resorted to by the lower orders of the people, but it 
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prevails extensively amongst the higher classes. It is not held in 
very high consideration, although it is binding on both parties. 

£ ( 2 ) Br&hma Marriage . — This mode of union is sanctioned both 
by the Sastras and popular custom ; other kinds of marriage are 
considered by the generality of the people as spurious, and there- 
fore looked down upon. In this case, the matter is settled by 
the parents or friends of the parties, but the assistance of a third 
party, called bhdtdit or ghatak , is always made use of, as a go-between 
in the first instance. If the parties agree, an auspicious day is fixed 
in consultation with the family astrologer, on which day the parents 
or relatives of the bridegroom send a quantity of betel-leaves and 
betel-nuts to the house of the bride. If the party deputed with these 
presents meet with any inauspicious omen on their way, they turn 
back home again, and the marriage is no more thought of. The 
following are considered as sights of ill omen : — A dead body ; a 
funeral; a ditch recently cut; a leech; a snake, etc. On the 
other hand, should the party see on the way any milk, flowers, or 
fish, this augurs well for the future happiness of the marriage. 
After the party reach the house of the bride, the neighbours and 
friends on both sides assemble together, and the betel-nuts are cut 
or cracked in the presence of the gathering. If within three days 
after the cutting of the nuts, no inauspicious event takes place in 
the family, a notice to that effect is sent to the bridegroom’s house, 
and a day is appointed for the marriage, while fish, flowers, new 
cloth, and shells are sent as presents to the bride. Among in- 
auspicious events maybe enumerated the following : — A death in 
the family; the occurrence of a fire in the house; the breaking of 
any earthen pots used in the kitchen, etc. If events like these 
happen, the marriage, if not abandoned, would be seriously delayed. 

£ On the day fixed, a religious ceremony called nandi mukk is per- 
formed, in which the spirits of the forefathers of the parties are in- 
voked and offerings made to them ; these ceremonies are performed 
in the houses of both the bridegroom and the bride. The bride, 
as a rule, is taken to the house of the bridegroom on a palanquin, 
attended by musicians and followed by friends. The marriage takes 
place at night in the court-yard of the bridegroom’s house. Young 
women called bairdtis remain in attendance with ehalan-baiis . The 
father or brother gives away the bride, in the presence of Narayan 
(a stone emblem of the godhead); the Brahman priests intone 
prayers or mantras , which the bridegroom and the father of the 
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bride are made to repeat. These mantras are repeated in Sanskrit, 
and consequently are not understood by the persons concerned. 
They are to the following effect : — Bride's father addressing the 
bridegroom, “Here is water for ablution. Do you accept of it?” 
The bridegroom replying, “ I accept." “ Here are flowers for you ; 
accept ?" “ I do accept." “ Here is the bride, by name so and so, 
the daughter of so and so, the grand-daughter of so and so ; with 
shells, cloth, ornaments, etc. etc. I make over the girl to you ; do 
you accept her as your wife ? ” The bridegroom replies, “ I do accept 
her as my wife." 

‘ The marriage knot is then tied, one end of the chadar or mantle 
of the husband being fastened to the sari or veil of the bride. Within 
this knot is placed betel-leaf, a piece of gold, a piece of silver, etc. 
This knot must not be untied until eight days after the marriage. 
The bride is then made to sit on a piri or piece of board, and is 
thus carried seven times round the husband, who must stand up the 
while. She is borne by her own special friends ; and the circuit is 
accompanied by the family barber, who holds an umbrella over the 
precious burden, chaunting a triumphant epithalamium. The father 
of the bride then sprinkles holy water on the heads of the couple. 
If the bride’s father is not living, the sprinkling is done by some 
one else, who is called the pani sitta bap (father who sprinkles water). 
The purohit then performs certain ceremonies and invokes the aid of 
all the gods and goddesses to make the couple happy. Brihma or 
Prajapdti is the deity who is especially supposed to preside over 
marriages. After the ceremonies are over, the married couple retire 
to their sleeping chamber. For eight days the bride remains in the 
house of the bridegroom ; on the eighth day (called the testa mangla) 
four bamboos or some plantain trees are planted in the court-yard, 
where the bridegroom and the bride are made to stand They 
bathe there together, the bairdtis with chalan-batis remaining in 
attendance ; the marriage knot is then untied, and the marriage is 
thus definitively concluded. 

4 (3) Widow Marriage. — This marriage, if it deserves to be called 
by that name, takes place without any ceremonies whatever ; but the 
children of the union are acknowledged as heirs and successors to the 
property of their father. Such children, however, are not recognised 
as legitimate children in Hindu society, and the women are always 
looked down upon, even by the RajbansL The peculiar circum- 
stances under which widows are received by men as wives have 
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gi ven rise to different names by which such women are known, such 
as dangud wife, dhokd wife, pas hud wife. Dang means a stick, or 
a blow dealt with a stick ; when a widow lives by herself, and 
a man goes to the house with a dang or stick in his hand, and 
strikes a blow with it on the roof of the house, and so enters in and 
takes possession of the woman, such woman is called a dangud wife. 
This mode of union is naturally only resorted to under previous 
arrangement between the parties. Dhokd , means “ to enter into ; ” 
when a widow, of her own accord, enters into the house of a man, 
she is denominated a dhokd wife. Pashud or pash means “ after- 
wards ; ” a woman that is taken afterwards, that is, after she has 
been once before married, is called a pashud wife. Pashud, in fact, 
is the general name for widow marriage. 

Funeral Ceremonies. — 4 No one is suffered to die inside a 
house. A few minutes before death, the man is brought out and 
laid down on the bare earth, with his head towards the north ; sprigs 
of the tul si plant are placed near the head, and the names of gods 
are loudly called upon in chorus, by the relatives, in the ears of the 
dying man. After death, earth from the bed of the sacred river 
Ganges, which people generally keep in their houses, is mixed with 
water, and rubbed upon the forehead of the deceased. After the 
dead body is removed from the house, the place is carefully swept 
dean and purified. The corpse is bathed, and then removed by 
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are made to the manes of the deceased, and cows, cloth, rice, brass 
plates, etc. are first consecrated, and then distributed amongst a 
low class of Brahmans, who attend on such occasions. A feast is 
given to the friends of the dead man. On the thirty-second day, a 
separate collation is prepared, and partaken of by the immediate 
members of the family, who take fish on that occasion, 

i Succession is chiefly regulated by the provisions of the Did- 
bhdga , a learned work on the subject in the Sanskrit language ; but 
local customs also are observed. 

Religious Worship. — c Every village has its thakur-pat , the seat 
of its god, where the deos or evil spirits are supposed to reside ; 
and whenever anything goes wrong in a family, the members make 
offerings there in order to appease the wrath of the deo . 

Every year, on the fourteenth day of the moon, in the month of 
Chaitra (February), the Rdjbansis worship Madan Kdmdeo, the god 
of love. Large, straight bamboos, covered with red cloth, and 
surmounted by ckamars (yaks’ tails), are erected in the court-yard, 
and great rejoicing prevails. Songs of a loose description used to 
be sung on this occasion. The worship is continued for three 
days, and on the fourth day the cloth is taken off the bamboos and 
thrown away. . , 

* A singular relic of old superstition is the worship of the god 
called Hudum-deo. The women of a village assemble together 
in some distant and solitary place, no male being allowed to be 
present at the rite, which is* always performed at night ; a plantain 
or a young bamboo is stuck in the ground, and the women, throw- 
ing off their garments, dance round the mystic tree, singing old 
songs and charms. This rite is more especially performed when 
there is no rain, and the crops are suffeimg from drought. 

c Should a man be without children, he supplicates the god 
Kartik, This deity is worshipped on the last day of the month of 
Kdrtik (October). After the offerings have been duly made, all 
the male-kind retire from the place, and the young women of the 
neighbourhood assemble together, divest themselves of their clothes, 
and dance round the idol throughout the whole night ; the 
musicians, who are shut up in a closed shed, keeping up a brisk 
rataplan of drums during the whole time. 

4 The snake goddess, Bis Hard (poison destroyer), is also very 
largely worshipped by the people. This is ‘the more strange, as 
there are very few poisonous snakes in Kuch Behar. 
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ddikdsdir or amnachh kdndi \ (15) dhalkanchai , (16) bhaldi , (17) 
khaird , (18) dhdriyd , (19) gariya, (20) dhydn , (21) bdngdndmi , (22) 
btrmdnddli , (23) chhaitdn bhumrd , (24) harm kajdli , (25) Sail pondz, 
(26) chaturul , and (27) paparbhdj \ 

There is also an early and a late crop of dman or hahnanti rice, 
which is sown either on high or low lands. The seeds of these crops 
are sown in different methods, called taluyd and neoyachd. In the 
taluyd method, which is adopted for the early crop, the land is 
well ploughed and harrowed in March or April ; the seeds are then 
sown broadcast, and the land is again ploughed and harrowed 
just after the sowing. The seeds sprout in eight or ten days ; and 
in the month of June or July, the seedlings are transplanted unto 
other lands prepared for them. Several varieties of dman rice of 
middling quality are nursed in this way. In the neoyachd method, 
which is adopted for the later dman crop, the seeds are sown after 
the first fall of rain in May or June, in a piece of land worked up 
into the consistence of mud by repeated ploughings and harrow- 
ings. The seeds sprout in about two or three days, and transplant- 
ing takes place in July or August. The best and most fragrant 
varieties of dman rice are nursed in this manner. The mode of 
preparing the lands into which are transplanted the shoots nursed 
in these two ways is the same. Small ridges of earth are con- 
structed around the fields intended for their reception, so as to 
prevent the escape of rain water. The land is ploughed and 
harrowed, and the earth worked up into stiff mud. It is then left 
alone for ten or twelve days, to allow the grass and weeds to 
rot and manure the soil. After the land has been again repeatedly 
ploughed to about nine inches in depth, the transplanting takes 
place. For some days afterwards, the young plants appear almost 
withered, and turn yellow, but they soon recover. The taluyd 
plants are more hardy than the neoyachd ones, and do not die so 
easily w T hen submerged. The former will live under water up to 
twenty-five days, but the latter are sure to die if they are covered 
for ten or twelve days. The early or taluyd crop is reaped in 
December and January, and the late crop in January and February. 
They are both reaped in the same manner as the dus crop, the ears 
and upper portion of the stem being cut off, while the remainder of 
the stalk is allowed to remain in the ground. 

The following are the names of seventy-six varieties of dman or 
kaimanti rice grown in Kuch Behar: — (1) Chandrddkog or payrd 
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chandra , (2) kaiari-bhog , (3) keyod-hhog , (4) binnaphnl-hhog, (5) iulsi- 
bkog, (6) bdni-bhog , (7) jagannaih-bhog ; the cultivation of this descrip- 
tion of rice has almost entirely died out. (8) Mahes-bhog, (g) dal 
bhog, (10) ukni-bhog or rukmmi-bhog, (11) rachnl-bhog, (12) khirsit - 
(13) kumar-bhog, (14) dalrdm-bhog, (15) chinchakrd-bJwg, ( 1 6 ) 
gunddn-bhog , (17 )dudhpakri, (18) subarna jasoyd, ( 19) chhotd jasoyd, 
(20) bar-laird or 7 &z/ir z/i/z/, (21) chhotd lira , (22) bara jasoya, ( 23) 
mdnsingd or the red paddy, (24} dudher sar or kdld demd, (25) 
chhotd gdnjiyd , (26) gdnjiyd, (27) pan sail, (28) narikeljhopd 
(29) sydmrdsj (30) chhota phal pakri, (31) bar pdndti, (32) chhotd 
pdndti , (33) bar phal pdkrz , (34) kdndibansi, (35) buribanni , (36) 
katisdil , kdrtik-sdil, or /z<?zz/i, (37) khdngdr-mdo, (38) dhdla bail, (39) 
lalbati marich bhdl-chati , or simliir khataydbati, (4°) kdldbati, (41) 
chhotd dhepa, (42) (43) haldtjdm, (44) bdngdl-ddri, (45) Ibhdddng, 

(46) M/w bhangd , (47) dangdbanm, (48) phut gdnijd , (49) /7z&/, 

(50) sdil-dhepd , (51) singra, (5 2 ) jal dhepd, ( 53) chhotd chapd kart, 
(54) (55) chansi, (56) (57) jangird , (58) this 

description of rice is eatenuncooked, and only requires to be steeped 
in cold water for a short time to soften it. (59) Amjkuki , (60) 
pdkri , (61) # 7 ///i hdsdr .. , (62) kesbabuchi, (63) kadbachi \ (64) jape* 
bachi , (65) gusta-bibachi \ (66) seordj, (67) kakuyd , (68) kachddld , 
(69) g&riyd, (70) chikiyakabanni, (71) asambdrd , (72) tdrdpdkri , (73) 
kalbanni , (74) gotamguri, (75) muriyd-bachi , and (76 ) payard jasoyd. 

No improvements seem to have taken place in the quality of the 
rice grown in Kuch Behar; but during the last few years there 
has been a very considerable extension of rice cultivation, and it is 
said that the area now under this cereal is double what it was twenty 
years ago. 

The names of rice in its various stages are as follow : — Seed rice 
is known as bij dhd?i ; seed plants, bichhan ; when transplanted, 
/wi ; when ripe and unhusked, dhdn ; and when husked, Ichdul^ 
When speaking of husked rice or the word is always used 

with either the prefix or nsJma, according to whether it was 
husked before or after boiling. 

The various preparations made from rice are the following 
rice boiled and afterwards parched; sold at about 2 per jr<?r, or 

three halfpence a pound. jOzzz, paddy parched and then husked ; 
sold at the same rate as the preceding. paddy half boiled, 

then pounded, and afterwards parched and husked ; sold at i | annas 
per or a fraction over a penny a pound. C 7/#7 r/zz>4 husked 
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rice soaked in water, then fried and pounded ; price 2 annas per ser 9 
or three halfpence a pound. Mod, balls made of either muri or 
khdt mixed with molasses ; price 2J annas per ser, or a penny three 
farthings a pound. There are two distilleries in the State for the 
purpose of manufacturing spirit from rice. The rice is cooked, and 
mixed with a decoction made from the roots of certain herbs ; cold 
water is then added to the rice, which is placed in large earthen 
vessels, and allowed to ferment for two or three days ; it is then 
distilled into spirits and called sharab . This spirit sells at from 8 
annas to Rs. 1. 4 per ser , or from 9d. to is. Sd. a quart, according 
to its strength and quality. 

Other Crops, etc. — Wheat is cultivated in Kuch Behar to 
some extent ; it is sown broadcast in October and November, and 
reaped about May, but the grain is of a very inferior quality ; it is 
grown on high land. Among pulses, musun (Cicer lens) and kites an 
(Lathyrus sativus) are sown broadcast in October and November, 
and cut in March and April. Indian corn is cultivated only to a 
very small extent. Jute is very extensively grown in the western 
portion of the State ; it is sown broadcast in April and May, and 
reaped in September and October. When the plants are about six 
inches high, the crop is weeded out, the plants that are removed 
being used as food. Mustard-seed is sown broadcast in October 
and November, and reaped in January and February; the young 
leaves are also used as food. 

Tobacco is very largely cultivated, especially in the eastern portion 
of the State, where it forms one of the staple crops. The follow- 
ing brief account of its cultivation is abbreviated from a printed 
lecture by Babu R 4 m Chandra Ghosh, which was originally delivered 
at the Kuch Behar Hitaishim SabM. In June or July the seed 
is sown in high land, well ploughed and well manured. Until the 
plants reach about three inches high, the land is moderately irri- 
gated every afternoon, after which it is only watered occasionally. 
Some cultivators build covered enclosures of thatch over the 
plants, to protect them from the violence of the rains. By the time 
the young plants are nine inches high, they are ready for trans- 
planting. To prepare the land for their reception, it is well 
manured from April to September, when it is repeatedly ploughed 
and harrowed, and the field marked off into small squares. The 
transplanting takes place about the end of September, when one 
plant is placed at each of the angles of these squares. About the 
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following March or April, the leaves are fit for gathering; after 
being ( exposed in the sun for one day, they are stored in a dark 
room. In a month or six weeks afterwards, the leaves are bound 
together into bundles, and are ready for sale. 

4 Bamboos,’ says Captain Lewin, ‘grow extensively all over the 
country, and form the fuel supply of the people, besides being used 
largely in the building of their houses, fences, etc. Trees as a 
rule are scarce, but much has been done of late years, by forming 
plantations of valuable timber trees, to provide for a future supply.’ 

Area, Out-turn of Crops, etc. — According to the Surveyor- 
General in January 1876, the total area of Kuch Behar State is 1 29 1 *83 
square miles. The Deputy-Commissioner, however, returned it in 
1871 at 832,129 acres, or 1300*20 square miles. Of this latter 
total it is estimated that about 645,951 acres, or 1009*29 square 
miles, are under cultivation ; rivers, streams, tanks, swamps, etc. take 
up about 61,071 acres, or 95*42 square miles ; while the remaining 
125,107 acres, or 195*48 square miles, are jungle. The Deputy- 
Commissioner is of opinion that about three-fourths of the jungle is 
capable of being brought under the plough. The comparative acre- 
age under the different crops is roughly estimated as follows : — Rice 
takes about three-fourths of the cultivated area ; house and garden 
lands, one-sixteenth ; jute and tobacco, one-sixteenth ; mustard-seed 
and other crops, one-eighth. 

A fair out-turn for first-class rice land would be from 8 to 10 maunds 
of paddy or unhusked rice per bigha, or from 1 7! to 22 hundredweights 
an acre; and for land of a worse class from 4 to 6 maunds per bighd, 
or from 8§ to 13 hundredweights an acre. The paddy is worth 
from 12 annas to R. 1 per maund , or from 2 s. to 2 s. 8 d. a hundred- 
weight ; the straw will fetch from 12 annas to R. 1 per bighd, or 
from 4s. 6d. to 6s. an acre. The mean value of the produce of a 
bighd of the best quality of land is about Rs, 8. 12, or ^2, 12s. 6d. 
an acre ; and for a worse description of soil, about Rs. 5. 4, or^i, 
ns. 6d. an acre. Sometimes two crops of rice, one of dus and one 
of dman , are obtained from the same land during the year ; sometimes 
also pulses are sown on dman rice land in October or November, shortly 
before the winter rice harvest, the pulses growing up after the rice 
has been cut. Chird , a species of millet (Panicum miiaceum), and 
Mon are also occasionally sown after the reaping of the dman crop; 
and dus rice is often grown as a second crop on land from which a 
crop of mustard-seed has been already taken. The value of these 
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second crops varies from Rs. 2 to,, Rs. 5 per bighd , or 12s. to 30s. 
an acre ; thus raising the mean value of the out-turn of the best 
description of land above mentioned to Rs. 12. 4 per bighd, or 
13s. 6d. an acre, and that of the second description to Rs. 8. 12 per 
bighd , or £2, 12s. 6d. an acre. 

Condition of the Cultivating Classes. — It is very seldom 
that a large husbandman ( jbtddr ), who holds his land direct from 
the State, cultivates himself all the land in his holding. The 
chukdniddr , again, or sub-tenant, generally has ddhidrs under him, 
who cultivate the land, and give him a half-share of the produce as 
rent in kind ; or else he gives the land out to dar-chukdnidars , who 
pay him rent and retain the produce. The extent of the holding, 
therefore, does not represent the quantity of land actually culti- 
vated by the jbtddr or chukdniddr. A cultivators holding of more 
than 5 bis or 64 standard bighds (21 acres) in extent would be 
considered a very large one ; while one measuring only 1 bis , or 12 
bighds 16 kdthds (4 acres), would be a very small one. A small farm 
of about 15 bighds , or 6 acres, may be regarded as a fair-sized 
comfortable holding for a peasant. It is stated in the section on 
Land Tenures, that the statistics obtained in the course of the 
Settlement in pargand Mekhlfganj show that the average size of all 
the holdings, from jbtddr to adhidr, in that Fiscal Division is 18 
bighds , or 6 acres. A farm of this extent would make its holder as well 
off as a respectable retail shopkeeper; and he could live as well as 
on a monthly wage of Rs. 8 (16s.). A man in receipt of such wages 
has to purchase his rice in the bdzdr , but the husbandman grows it 
for himself, as well as nearly all other necessary articles of food. He 
has not generally even to buy firewood, and can keep a cow without 
difficulty. A single pair of bullocks cannot plough more than 15 
bighds or five acres of land. The peasantry, as a class, are not now 
generally in debt, and have very much bettered their condition of 
late years. The rates of rent payable by each class of tenants are 
fixed by the Settlement. The jbtddr pays his assessment direct to 
the State, and is only permitted to receive from the chukdniddr a 
certain fixed percentage above that assessment; in the same way, 
each successive under-tenant is only allowed to exact fixed rates. 
‘As a consequence/ says the Assistant-Commissioner in charge of 
the Settlement, * the under-tenants in the State of Kuch Rehar are 
• in a much better position than men of the same class in Bengal. 
They are a contented and well-to-do class/ 
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The Rijd is the sole owner of the soil ; and, therefore, there are 
no cases in Kuch Rehar of small proprietors, who own, occupy, or 
cultivate their hereditary lands, without either a superior landlord 
above them, or a sub-tenant or labourer of any sort under them. 

The Deputy-Commissioner estimates that about Rs. 12 (£1, 4s. 
od,)a month would comfortably support a middling-sized cultivator’s 
household, in the rural parts of the State. 

The Domestic Animals of Kuch Behar are ponies, buffaloes, 
cattle, goats, pigs, dogs, cats, etc. Oxen are the most used for 
agriculture, but cows are also sometimes put to the plough. Ponies, 
cattle, a few buffaloes, goats, sheep, and pigs are reared for sale. 
The value of an ordinary cow is from Rs. 10 (£1) to Rs. so U»; 
of a pair of ploughing oxen, from Rs. 12 {£1, 4s. od.) to Rs. 20 
(£2) > °f a pair of oxen for carrying loads, or for cart work, from Rs. 
3° (£3) to Rs, 50 (^5); imported oxen are much dearer, and are 
worth from Rs, 50 (^5) to Rs. 100 (£10) a pair ; a pair of 
buffaloes can be purchased for Rs. 50 (£$) ; a score of sheep, 
from Rs. 30 (£$) to Rs. 40 (^4); a score of kids six months old, 
from Rs. 20 (£2) to Rs. 30 (£3) ; and a score of full-grown pigs, 
from Rs. 100 (£10) to Rs. 160 (£1 6). 

Agricultural Implements. — The names of the various agricul- 
tural implements used in the State, and their respective uses, are as 
follows: — (1 ) NdngaJ, a wooden plough; {2 )phal, a ploughshare; 
(3) kursdi , a mallet for breaking up the clods of earth ; (4) joydl, 
a yoke for the plough oxen ; (5) nidi, a sort of harrow for levelling 
the furrows after ploughing, and collecting the weeds ; (6) bidd, a 
large wooden rake with teeth made of sharpened bamboos, used for 
weeding; it is drawn across the fields by a pair of oxen ; (7) hat 
chhcm , a rake made in the same manner as the above, but lighter 
and smaller, and drawn by the hand ; (8) pasun , an implement used 
for weeding, called khurpd in the Districts of Bengal ; (9) koddit^ 
a hoe; (10) kdchi, a sickle; (11 ) kufkdr, an axe for cutting down 
trees, jungle, etc.; (12) ddo , a sort of hand-bill. One pair of oxen 
and the several implements mentioned above are required to cul- 
tivate what is technically known as ‘ a plough ; of land, which is 
equivalent to 13 bighds or a little more than four acres. The cost 
of the implements would be from Rs. 3 (6s.) to Rs. 4 (8s.); and of 
the ploughing oxen from Rs. 12 (£1, 4s. od.) to Rs. 20 (£2). 

Wages and Prices.— -There are very few regular coolies and 
agricultural day-labourers in Kuch Behar, except those that come 
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from other Districts every year in search of work, mostly Dhangars 
and men from Shahabid. Many of the smaller cultivators also, 
when not employed in tilling their own fields, occasionally hire 
themselves out as day-labourers. Wages have more than trebled 
within the last twenty years, as appears from the following state- 
ment, showing the rate of wages paid for different descriptions of 
labour at three various times ; — In 1854, ordinary labourers were 
paid at the rate of Rs. 1. 8 (3s.) a month; in i860, the rate 
had increased to Rs. 3 (6s.), and in 1871, to Rs. 7 (14s.) per 
month. Agricultural day-labourers received Rs. 2 (4s.) a month 
as wages in 1854, Rs. 3 (6s.) in i860, and Rs. 5 (10s.) a month 
in 1871. Bricklayers, who received Rs. 2. 8. o (5s.) a month in 
1854, earned Rs. 4 (8s.) in i860, and Rs. 8 (16s.) a month in 
1870. Blacksmiths’ wages have increased from Rs. 4 (8s.) a month 
in i860 to Rs. 8 (16s.) a month in 1870; and carpenters’ wages 
from Rs. 4 (8s.) to Rs. 7 (14s.) in the same interval. The last 
three named rates, however, apply only to the local artisans. Really 
skilled bricklayers, carpenters, and blacksmiths, imported from other 
parts of the country, would earn two or three times those wages. 

Although wages have increased to such an extraordinary extent 
in so short a time, the price of food-grains would seem to be at 
present less than in i860. That is the only early year for which I 
* have the prices, and I am unable to state whether these are fair 
average rates, or whether there was any particular local circumstance 
in that year to raise them to an exceptional height. The following 
table shows also the highest prices reached in 1866, the year of the 
Orissa famine : — 

Table showing the Prices of Food Stuffs in Kuch Behar 
State for 1859-60 and 1870-71, with the Maximum Price 
in 1866. 





WEIGHTS AND ME AS GEES, ETC, 


Weights and Measures* — Weights are seldom used by the mass 
of the people, who sell nearly all their produce by measurement ; 
but the shopkeepers use the ordinary ser of So fold weight, equi- 
valent to 2 lbs. o oz. 14 drs. avoirdupois, and sometimes also the 
kdckd ser of 60 told, equal to 1 lb. 8 oz. io-| drs. The tala is 
much used as a measure of quantity ; it is a round basket of the 
diameter of ten fingers : — 24 tala make 1 man or maund; from 7 to 
8 tala = 1 don; 20 don = 1 bis = 5-J mounds ; 16 bis = 1 panti = 
88 mounds . Measures of time are as follow : — 60 pal = 1 or 
24 minutes; 7J- ^fo/zzf = 1 prahar, or three hours ; 2 prahar = 1 
or 6 hours ; 4 beta = 1 day and night of twenty-four hours. 
The local unit of square measure is the bis , which is equivalent to 
12 standard bighds 16 kdtkds , or 4 acres 1 rood; but the standard 
bigkd, equal to 14,400 square feet, or about J of an acre, is gradually 
coming into use, and has been adopted for calculations throughout 
this Statistical Account. The people have a very vague idea of 
distance. They use the word kos (signifying a Bengali measure of 
about two miles) ; but the general way of expressing distance is to 
say that such a place is one prahar off, or three hours’ walk, and so 
on. For short distances they say that a place is so many fields off, 
or so many rdsis distant, a rdsi being 120 feet. 

Landless Day-Labourers, — There appears to be no tendency 
towards the growth of a distinct class of day-labourers in Kuch 
Behar, neither owning nor renting any lands. Nearly every man 
in the State cultivates his small patch of ground. The number 
of ddhidrs referred to above, who cultivate the fields, of others in 
consideration of receiving a half-share of the crop, is decreasing ; 
but large numbers of labourers come yearly in the cold season from 
the Behar Districts, especially from Shahabdd, as well as Dhangars 
from Chutia Nagpur. These men are mostly employed in making 
roads, tanks, etc. 

Women have to work hard. They, as well as children, are exten- 
sively employed in all sorts of field work ; but they do not work for 
others on hire. Ploughing is almost the only field work that 
■women do not perform. 

Waste Lands. — There are about 125,107 acres of spare land 
available in Kuch Behar, principally in the north-eastern portion 
of the State ; and the present Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion 
that tenures for the cultivation of these waste lands should be 
offered on terms favourable to cultivators. 
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Land Tenures. — The land tenures prevailing in Kuch Behai- 
State are of a less complicated character than those generally found 
in Bengal ; and it is said that they are more favourable to all the 
various parties interested in the soil, as the rights of each are strictly 
defined either by law or custom, and easily ascertained. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are quoted, almost verbatim, from a report on 
the land tenures of the State, prepared by Mr. W. 0 . A. Beckett, 
Assistant-Commissioner in charge of the Kuch Behar Settlement, 
dated 12th December 1874 : — 

Revenue-paying Tenures. — The Rdja is the owner of the soil, 
and stands much in the same relation to the jotddrs as does a zannn- 
ddr in Lower Bengal to his ray ctis. The different classes of tenants 
found in the State are as follow: — (1) Jotdars , (2) chukdniddrs , 
(3) dar-ckukdniddrs , (4) daradar-ch ukdn iddrs, (5) tasia-chukdniddrs , 
(6) ddhidrs. 

f The jotddrs . — Persons holding revenue-paying land immediately 
under the Raja are called jotdars or proprietors of jots. A jot is 
hereditary, transferable, and divisible by the customary law of the 
country. The State has always recognised the right of ownership, 
subject to the payment of revenue at the prevailing rates, although 
there is no written code extant from which such right could be proved. 
The rent payable by jotddrs is liable to enhancement; but the present 
Settlement is fixed for twelve years, that is, up to three years after 
the coming of age of the present RdjL This period was fixed by 
Government letter, dated 25th June 1867. 

£ The chukanidar is the immediate under-tenant of the jotddr , 
a holder of a certain portion of the jot or farm ; such holding 
being known as a chukdni. A chukdni is a saleable under-tenure, 
but the consent of the jbtdar must be obtained to the transfer. It 
cannot be extinguished, unless the jotddr himself purchase it and 
hold the land khds, or in his own hands. It may, however, be 
attached and sold in execution of a decree of the Civil or Revenue 
Courts, without the assent of the jotddr. A chukanidar has rights 
of occupancy; his under-tenure is also hereditary like a jot , and 
divisible. He pays to the jbtdar , as rent, a sum not exceeding 25 
per cent, over the rates that the jbtdar pays to the State. The 
* quantity of land held by each chukanidar , together with the maxi- 
mum rent payable by him to the jbtdar , has been entered in the 
terj\ or rent-roll of the State, a copy of which is given to each 
chukdniddr , and also to his sub-tenants. 
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i A dar-chukdniddr is the under-tenant of a chukdniddr. This 
under-tenure is transferable, with the consent of the chukdniddr, 
and also hereditary. A dar-chukdniddr has, moreover, a right of 
occupancy; in fact, the right of ejectment, save in default of pay- 
ment of rent, has never been recognised in Ruch Behar. A dar- 
chukdniddr pays 50 per cent, over the jot dads rates, as rent to his 
chukdniddr . 

6 A daradar-chukdniddr is an under-tenant of a dar-chukdniddr. 
He has the same rights as a dar-ch. ukdniddr; the rate of rent pay- 
able being 75 per cent, over the jot dads assessment There are, 
however, comparatively few of. this class of tenures in the State. In 
still fewer cases daraddr-chukdniddrs have again under-tenants of 
their own, styled tasia-chukdniddrs ; but this is a very rare occur- 
rence. 

1 It will be noticed that, while in Bengal, under the rulings of the 
High Court, only one class of holders under a zanunddr can have 
occupancy rights, all classes of under-tenants in Kuch Behar have 
these rights ; and, moreover, each man knows accurately from a 
document, furnished by the Settlement Department, the exact 
maximum which he can be called upon to pay as rent, thus pre- 
venting any illegal cesses or other exactions being required from 
him. The under-tenant, therefore, in Kuch Behar is comparatively 
in a better position than men of the same class in Bengal. As a 
rule, the agriculturists of the State are a happy, contented, well-to- 
do class. 

‘ An ddhidr or prajd is a person who cultivates land on the con- 
dition that he gets half the produce of the crop ; he is, in fact, a hired 
labourer, paid in kind. The ddhidrs hitherto have had no rights 
whatever in the soil ; but Sir G. Campbell, when Lieutenant-Gover- 
' nor of Bengal, in a letter dated 4th October 1872, ordered that 
ddhidrs , who cultivate with their own cattle for twelve consecutive 
years, should gain occupancy rights in their fields. Each class of 
tenants usually cultivates some of his land through ddhidrs ; thus 
there are ddhidrs under chukdniddr s and dar-chukdniddr $> as well 
as under jbtddrsi 

The following particulars of land Held by these different classes 
of tenants in pargand Mekhliganj, obtained in the course of the 
present Settlement, will show more clearly how lands are held in 
Kuch Behar : — 
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Area of land held. 

B yjitddrs in their own hands, . 

By ddkidrs under jdtdars, . 

By chukaniddrs in their own hands, . 

By ddkidrs under ckukdnidars , . 

By dar-ch ukdn iddrs in their own hands. 

By ddkidrs under dar-chukdnidars , . . 

By daradar -ckukdnidars in their own hands, 
By ddkidrs under darcidar-ckukan iddrs, 

By tasia ckukdnidars in their own hands, 

By ddkidrs under tasia- ckukdnidars, . 


The number of tenants under the jbtddrs in parganA Mekhlfganj, 
with the average size of their respective holdings, is returned as 
follow's Number of chiikdmdars, 2624; average size of holding, 
*7 bit, has, or 52 acres; dar-chuhanidars, 8 1 4 : size of holding, 
21 bighds, or 7 acres: daradar-chuMniddrs, 120; size of holding’ 
19 bighas , or 6 acres: tasia-chuhanidars , 12; size of holding, 24 
bighas, or 8 acres : -ddkidrs, 4711 ; size of holding, 13 bighds, or~ 4 
acres.. The number of jbtddrs is not given ; but the average size of 
V 6 * 13 stated t0 be 2 37 bighds, or 79 acres • of which only about 
one-fourth (58 J bighds, or 19 acres) is held by the jotddr in his 
own hands... From these figures it maybe inferred that the total 
number of jbtddrs in parganA Mekhlfganj is about 700. It would 
appear, therefore, that the average size of all the holdings of what- 
ever class, m this parganA, is 18 bighds, or 6 acres. The amount 
held by jbtddrs in their own hands is about 25 per cent, of the total 
area; that held by chukdniddrs, 27 per cent. ; by their sub-tenants, 
12 per cent ; by ddkidrs under all classes of tenants 


bighas. katkas. 

Acres, roods, poles. 

41,286 iS 

13,648 2 IO 

35.615 16 

n »773 3 12 

44^309 10 

14,647 3 4 

19,958 10 

6,597 3 16 

17.138 9 

5,665 2 17 

4,871 9 

i, 610 1 24 

2,292 13 

757 3 24 

727 2 

240 1 18 

288 19 

95 2 3 

10 16 

3211 

166,500 2 

55,041 1 x 9 




4 The Rent-free Tenures in the State of Kuch Behar are as 
follow : — Brahmottar lands, given to Brahmans for their support ; 
when made by a reigning Rdja, such grants are hereditary and 
transferable. They are of a personal nature, in contradistinction 
to dehoitar grants, which are made for the support of an idol. 

c Mukarrari grants are lands given at a fixed rate, free from all 
abwabs , with the exception of battel. In Kuch Behar, there are 
two kinds of mukarrari grants. In some deeds, the Rajas have 
entered a special clause giving hereditary rights, and in other deeds 
no such clause is inserted. In the latter, the special condition of 
the grant lapses on the death of the original grantee, and his heirs 
have no claim to hold the land at a fixed rent. Mukarraris 
with a special clause giving hereditary rights are not liable to 
enhancement, and can be held from father to son ; but on failure 
of heirs they escheat to the State. 

4 Pethhdtd lands are rent-free holdings, generally given by a Rajd 
for the maintenance of his relatives during their lives. A pethhdtd 
grant lapses at the death of the original grantee, and his heirs must 
apply to the Raja for a renewal. If no fresh grant is given, the 
heirs are ordinarily, but not necessarily, allowed to hold the land as 
a jbt , paying rent at the prevailing rates like any other jbtddr. 
While the land is held as pethhdtd , it is not transferable. 

4 Bakshish . — This is only another name for ordinary Idkhirdj 
grants. They are not confined to any particular class, and are 
hereditary and transferable. All Idkhirdj grants escheat to the State 
on failure of heirs. 

4 Deboitar grants are lands given for the support of an idol ; they 
cannot be sold or alienated in any way. In Kuch Behar there are 
two kinds of such grants, (i) State debottars , or grants made to 
idols which are supported and looked after directly by the officers 
of the State, the necessary pujds, or acts of worship, being performed 
under the superintendence of the State officers. There are, how- 
ever, some idols which belong to the Rajd, but axe managed by 
sebdits, who are not directly under the orders of the State officer, 
who is called the Dharmddhayka. If the sebdit of a State deboitar 
dies, another is appointed by the State, generally the heir (if quali- 
fied) of the former sebdit, but not necessarily so. (2) Besides State 
debottars , there are what may be called private debottars . For 
instance, a Brahman asks the reigning Raja for a deboitar grant to 
support his own idol ; and if a grant is given, the grantee is bound 
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to see that the necessary pujds are made, and as long as these are 
regularly performed, the State does not interfere. In practice, the 
sebdit ship is hereditary, but it is not necessarily so. 

6 Fir pal resembles debottar , being land granted to Muhammadans 
for the support of a pir or saint, just as a debottar is given to 
Hindus for the support of an idol. 

‘Jdgirs , or service tenures. Persons holding jdgzrs are bound to 
give certain defined personal services for the land they hold. If they 
fail to do so, or are inefficient, or if their services are no longer 
required, the land is resumed. Jdgir lands are consequently not 
saleable or transferable, and a jdgzrddr cannot create any subordi- 
nate tenures binding on the State. Qualified heirs ordinarily inherit, 
but the State is not bound to accept the services of the heirs.’ 

Rates of Rent. — The rent payable by each class of tenants is, 
as already stated, practically fixed by the Government assessment 
on the jotddr . The following table shows the rules of jbtddn rent, 
which are said to have been settled by Mr. Ahmuty, Collector of 
Rangpur in the beginning of the present century. In addition to 
the old rates, karta?iis or cesses of various kinds have been imposed, 
averaging about 4 dnnas 8 pies in 'the rupee (3I& in the shilling) ; 
and the modern rates, which include these karianis, are also given 
in the table. The old rates were determined according to the bis, 
the local unit of square measure, equal to 12 bighds 16 kdthds ; but 
all have been reduced to terms of the standard bighd and English 
acre : — - 


Statement showing old Rates of Rent paid by the J'otdars in 
Kuch Behar State, together with additional Modern Cesses. 


Quality of Land. 



Old Rate of Rent. 


Rate of Rent with 
: Modern Cesses. 


Per bis. 

Per bighd. 

Per acre. 

Per bighd. 

Per acre. 


I ?, Cl, 

A 

R. 

a. 

I 

S. 

d 

R. 

a. 

A 

x. d. 

Awdl) or first class, 

6 

12 

9 

O 

8 

6 

3 

2 

. 0 

12 


4 7 

Doem , or second class, 

5 

X 

7 

O 

6 

4 


4 

0 

9 

2 

3 5 

Soem^ or third class, 

4 

4 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

0 7. 

■ 0 

7 

7 

2 xo 

, Chaharam , or fourth class, . . 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

3 

: : 

7 

0 

6 

1 

' 2 3 . 

Bdtts, or bamboo land, 

10 

3 

2 

0 

12 

9 

4 

9 

1 

2’ 

3 

6 xo 

Son , or grass land, 

Ldik patit, or cultivable waste, 
Nijbdstu , or homestead land, 

6 

12 

9 

0 

8 

6 

3 

2 

'.v©': 

12 

2 

4 7 

2 

3 

9 

7 ' O 

3 ' 

'2 

1 


0 

4 

6 

1 8 

27 

3 

2 

2: 

2" 

O 

12 

9 

3 

m: 

8 

18 3 

Bdzi bdgdn % or garden land, 
Suparl bdgdn , or betel-nut 
land, ...» 

Prajd bdstu , or homestead 

27 

3 

5 ; : 2 r 

2 

"2"'' 

Q 

12 

9 

3 

0 

8 

18 3 

54 

6 

4 

4 

4 

O 

2$' 

6 

6 

r'T 

■■■s ■ 

36 6 

land of other tenants, 

20 

6 

4 

1 

9 

6 

9 

7 

d'A 

4 

; 6 - 

13 8 
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!, le Settlement made a few years ago of pargand Rohanganj, 
the following rates of rent were fixed \—Awdl, first-class land, 12 
onnas per bighd, or 4s. 6d. an acre ; doem, or second-class land, xo 
cinnaS' per bighd, or 3 s. 9 d. an acre ; soem, or third-class land, 8 dnnds 
per bighd, or 3s. an acre; chaharam , or fourth-class land, 6 dmids 
per bighd, or 2s. 3 d. an acre; bans, or bamboo land, Rs. r. 2 per 
bighd, or 6s. 9 d. an acre; son, or grass land, 6 dnnds per bighd, or 
-S. 3 d. an acre ; lath patit, or fallow land, 4 dnnds per bighd, or 
xs. 6d. an acre; bdsfu, or homestead land, Rs. 3 per bighd, or 18s. 
an acre ; ud-bastu, or land next the homestead, Rs. 2 per bighd, or 
12s. an acre; garden land, Rs. 3 per bighd, or 18s. an acre; supdri, 
or betel-nut land, Rs. 6 per bighd, or 36s. an acre. The Deputy- 
Commissioner, who has furnished the above figures for pargand 
Rohanganj, states that, as a matter of fact, these rates were never 
enforced, but that, through some mistake, a deduction of 40 per 
cent, was allowed to th ejbtddrs. 

It is important to recollect that all the rates of rent already given 
apply only to th ejbtddrs, who are but rarely the actual cultivators 
of the soil. Their sub-tenants, the chukdnidars, who correspond 
moie nearly to the rayats of Bengal, used, before the present Settle- 
ment, to pay what was called a haridari or average rate. This was 
fixed on the bis, equivalent to 12 bighds 16 kdthds, or 4 acres 1 
rood, including land of all qualities ; it was not uniform, but varied 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 20 per bis, according to the situation of the 
holding. jj :;j. 

The Settlement which has lately been carried out by Mr. W. O. 
A. Beckett, Assistant-Commissioner, directly fixes the rates of rent 
payable by all classes of tenants. This Settlement will last for a 
period of 12 years, expiring just three years after the present Rijd 
attains his majority. The jbtddr pays direct to the State, at rates 
fixed as follow: — For bdstu, ud-bdstu, garden land, and betel-nut 
land, Rs. 2. 8 per bighd, or 15s. an acre; for bamboo land, Rs. r. 2 
per bighd, or 6s. 9 d. an acre ; for all other cultivated lands, 8 dnnds 
per bighd, or 3 s. an acre ; for Mis or marshes, included in a jot of 2 
bighds or less in extent, 8 dnnds per bighd, or 3 s. an acre; for 
fallow land and jungle, 1 dnnd per bighd, or 4|d. an acre. These 
rates, which seem very favourable to the tenants, were sanctioned, 
after a voluminous correspondence, by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in a letter dated 4th October 1872. As has been already 
mentioned, th ejbtddrs are stringently prohibited from taking more 
vol. x. 2 c 
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than an increase of 25 percent, on these rates from the chukdniddrs ; 
and the same proportional increase is allowed to each successive 
. under-tenant. 

Manure, Irrigation, etc. — Almost every peasant has cattle of 
his own, and uses the dung and litter as manure for his tobacco, 
sugar-cane, jute, mustard-seed, betel-nut, and /i/2, as far as his own 
supply goes. Rice fields, however, are not generally manured. 
Manure is never bought ; those who have many cattle use a great 
deal, and those who have fewer use less. Khol, or oil-cake, is also 
sometimes used as a manure. From 60 to 80 mmmds per bighd, or 
from 6 1 to 9 tons an acre, of cow litter is considered to be a liberal 
supply of manure for an acre of tobacco land. 

Irrigation is not common in Kuch Behar. Wells are made either 
by sinking baked earthen rings, about two feet in diameter, in the 
earth on the top of one another, or else the walls are protected 
by a square frame-work of sal timber. Sometimes a well is con- 
structed by digging a mere hole in the ground, without any pro- 
tection to the sides. The cost of a well of the first description 
is about Rs, 6 (12s.) or Rs. 7 (14s.); and of one with a wooden 
frame-work, about Rs, 70 (^7) to Rs. 80 {£&). The cost of the 
third description of well is merely the labour expended in sinking 
' the hole. 

It is customary occasionally to allow lands to remain fallow for 
a year or two ; but the principle of rotation of crops is not practised. 

Natural Calamities, — Kuch Behar cannot be said to be 
exceptionally liable to blights, floods, or drought, although each of 
these calamities do sometimes occur. About the middle of Novem- 
ber 1863, a flight of locusts passed over the State, doing a great 
deal of mischief to the tobacco and mustard-seed crop ; but as they 
left the rice untouched, the injury they inflicted was not deeply felt 
They came from the west and travelled eastwards. No remedial 
measures are adopted against this or any other description of 
blight. 

The State suffered much from heavy floods in 1822 and 1842, 
when the crops were seriously damaged, many cattle lost, and a 
few deaths by drowning also occurred. In 1870, there -was also a 
slight flood. Kuch Behar is intersected by numerous rivers and 
streams ; and when there are heavy rains in the Bhutan hills, these 
overflow, and cause inundations. The floods are not due to 
excessive local rainfall. There are no embankments in the State; 
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and the Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that it would be 
impossible to embank the large rivers, both on account of the great 
expense, and their liability to change their courses. 

A very heavy drought, caused by absence of local rainfall, 
occurred in 18549 which seriously affected the prosperity of the 
people. It resulted in a general failure of the rice crops, and a 
partial famine. The Rdjd of the State was at that time a minor, in 
the Court of Wards Institution at Calcutta; but the chief minister 
of the State procured large quantities of grain from Sirdjganj and 
other places, and sold it at cost price to the people. For about 
three months boats were continually coming in with rice, which 
was distributed over the country. The Deputy-Commissioner states 
that there is no demand for canals or other irrigation works in the 
State, as droughts are of exceedingly rare occurrence. 

Ivuch Behar is a flat level plain, and, consequently, there are no 
compensating influences which would come into play in cases of 
drought or flooding. 

Famines.— -The maximum price of rice during the famine of 1866- 
67 was Rs. 6 per maund, or 16s. 4fd. a hundredweight, and of un- 
husked rice, or paddy, Rs. 4. 12 per maund. or 


considered tneir ordinary rates before the famine. The distress in 
1866-67 m Ruch Behar did not amount to absolute famine, for it 
was not found necessary for the State to grant relief. The calamity 
of 1854 did amount to a famine, although the maximum prices 
which prevailed in that year were lower than those which were current 
in 1866-67. But in the latter year the people were in a much more 
prosperous condition, and could afford to pay a much higher rate. 
Kuch Behar shared with the neighbouring Districts in the suffering 
caused in 1873-74 by the failure of the rains. On that occasion it 
was found necessary to expend more than 2 lakhs of rupees 
{£ 20,000 ) on relief; this sum was taken out of the invested 
capital which has accumulated during the minority of the present 
Raja. 

Famine Warnings. — The Deputy-Commissioner, writing before 
the experience of 1873-74, states that it is not easy to determine 
what prices might be termed famine rates. If the crops in Kuch 
Behar iu any year were plentiful, and there was famine in the 
neighbouring Districts, the price of grain would become very high, 
and yet the people would not be affected On the other hand if 
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the crops of the State were to fail, the price of the grain imported 
from the surrounding parts might not be excessive, and yet the 
people would feel it keenly. If the State had not had an average 
crop in 1866-67, the worst features of famine would have been ex- 
perienced. However, speaking generally, the Deputy-Commissioner 
thinks that famine prices are reached when ordinary rice sells at 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per maund , , or 13s. 8d. to 16s. 4|d. a hundredweight. 
If the price of rice should be as high as Rs. 3 per maund , , or 8s. 2d. 
a hundredweight, in January or February, soon after the winter har- 
vest, he would consider it to be a warning of famine later in the 
year. Kuch Behar depends chiefly on the aman harvest. If a 
total loss of the dus crop took place, it would not be very much 
felt ; but an entire failure of the aman harvest could not be compen- 
sated for by the dus , and would probably be followed by famine. 
The Deputy-Commissioner is of opinion that the existing roads, and 
the numerous rivers and streams, afford sufficient facilities for 
importation to prevent danger from the isolation of any particular 
part of the State in time of famine. Carts and pack-bullocks can 
travel all over the State in the cold weather, even in places where 
there are no roads. 

Foreign and Absentee Proprietors. — There are no European 
proprietors in Kuch Behar, and only two Muhammadan revenue 
farmers, or ijdrdddrs , who pay a total annual revenue of ^174. 
There are, however, a large number of Muhammadan jotddrs. A 
considerable proportion of the land is held by absentee proprietors, 
and almost all the officers of the State are foreigners from Lower 
Bengal. 

Roads and Means of Communication. — The principal roads 
in the State of Kuch Behar are the following : — (1) A portion of the 
road leading from Dubrf, a Subdivisional town of Godlpirh District in 
Assam, situated on the banks of the Brahmaputra river, to Jalphiguri. 
This road enters the State in the north-east corner from the Sankos 
river, and leads to Kuch Behar town, a distance of nineteen miles. 
It runs through the State for a further distance of twenty-six miles, 
as far as a place called BdMrh&t ; after traversing the Fiscal Division 
of Pdtgr&n in Jalphigurl District, it again crosses a small portion of 
Kuch Behar State, a distance of three miles, in the neighbourhood 
of CMngrdMnd£ The total length of this road in the State is, 
therefore, forty-eight miles. (2) A road leading from Kuch Behar 
town to the military station of Bax& in the Western Dwars, runs for 
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the first twelve miles through this State. (3) A road leads from 
Kuch Behar town to Rangpur, of which about twenty-four miles 
fall within the State; at the distance of fifteen miles from Kuch 
Behar, this road passes the Subdivisional Station of Dinh&tl These 
three roads are passable by carts all the year round, and are in a 
very fair state of repair. They are under the management of the 
Superintendent of Public Works employed by the State ; and the 
average annual cost for their repair, etc. is about ^800. There 
are several market villages upon the principal routes of traffic, but 
none of them have lately come into existence. 

The Bengal Administration Report for 1874-75 contains the 
following paragraph on this subject : — 4 There is a small but effec- 
tive Public Works Department, with a good native officer with 
practical training at the head. The State has now some 1 1 5 miles 
of unmetalled roads, with numerous good wooden bridges; and 
thousands of carts are now found where only tens and scores used 
to be seen. There are many streams and some boats, but water- 
carriage does not seem likely to play an important part in the traffic 
of Kuch Behar. The territory lies intermediate between two great 
navigable rivers, the Brahmaputra and the Tista„ and the cross 
roads are directed to meet the main starting - places for such 
navigation. 5 

In an earlier portion of the same Report, the Lieutenant-Governor 
suggests, among ‘Railways to be arranged from local or provincial 
sources/ a line from Jalpaiguri on the Northern Bengal State Rail- 
way, via Kuch Behar, to meet extension towards Assam ; fifty-five 
miles. 

Manufactures. — The people of Kuch Behar State are almost 
all agriculturists. The only articles manufactured by them which 
deserve notice are endi or eri, and mekhli cloth. The endi is a coarse 
silk made of the produce of silkworms fed on the castor-oil plant 
(Ricinus communis), called by the natives erL It is a strong and 
warm cloth ; a piece about eighteen feet long by four in breadth sells 
at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 (from 12s. to according to the quality 
of the texture. The mekhli is a coarse cloth made of jute, and used 
for screens, bedding, etc.; it takes its name from the subdivisional 
town of Mekhliganj, where it is largely manufactured. It is gene- 
rally made in lengths of about seven feet long by one and three- 
quarters feet in breadth, each piece selling for from 12 annas to 
R. 1 (is. 6d. to 2S.), 
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An artisans’ school has lately been established in the State. A 
Chinese carpenter has been brought from Calcutta* and professional 
blacksmiths, weavers, potters, and braziers have also been engaged, 
to teach their several trades. Apprentices who wish to learn receive 
a small stipend from the State for maintenance • and there are now 
several pupils in the school. 

There is no regular manufacturing community in Kuch Behar ; 
the few manufacturers to be found for the most part combine 
their trade with agriculture, and the latter becomes the chief 
occupation. There are several artisans, such as carpenters and 
masons, who have come from other Districts, and who are. em- 
ployed in the State Department of Public Works. The pay of a 
carpenter or mason varies from Rs. 7 to Rs. 25 (14s. to '£2 
10s. od.) a month, the lowest paid men being generally residents 
of the State. The people , generally make their own cloth, mats, 
baskets, etc. The system of advancing money for manufacturing 
purposes does not exist. There are no cases of any manufactures 
having died out which were formerly carried on ; but Captain 
Lewin states that the manufacture of home-spun cloth, described 
above, is being rapidly superseded by the importation of Manchester 
piece-goods. 

Commerce, Trade, etc.— Nearly all the commerce of the State, 
except such as is carried on at the weekly markets, is in the hands 
of foreign merchants, chiefly Marwaris from Bikanir, who bring more 
energy and enterprise to the work than the Kuch Beharis usually 
possess. The chief exports from the State are tobacco, jute, 
mustard-seed, rice, and mustard-oil ; and the principal imports are 
piece-goods, salt, brass, and copper utensils, sugar, molasses, pulses 
of sorts, spices, cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, beads, dried fish, etc. The 
principal seats of commerce are the town of Kuch Behar, and the 
villages of Balrflmpur, Chaora, Gobrachhari, Dirranganj, Chdngrfl- 
band£, and Laukutl. The local trade is chiefly carried on by 
means of markets scattered over the State. The only fair in the 
year is the Godfldhar me/d, held on a certain day in the month of 
Chaitra (May), at a place on the right bank of the Kdljflni river, about 
eleven miles from Kuch Behar town. It continues for three days. 
The only local manufactures which form an article of trade with 
other Districts are endi or eri cloth, mekhli cloth, and mustard-oil. 
The crops of the District not only suffice for' the local wants, but 
there is a large export of jute, tobacco, rice, and mustard-seed. 
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The native merchants estimate the exports at about £150,000 per 
annum, and the imports at £90,000 per annum, as follows 
Exports tobacco, ,£70,000 ; jute, £40,000; mustard-seed and 
oil > £20,000 i r i ce > £10,000 ; miscellaneous, £10,000: total 
value of exports, £150,000. Imports— cloth, £50,000; salt, 

£■15,000 j other articles, £25,000; total value of imports, 
£90,000. The balance of trade would thus be in favour of the 
State ; and the Deputy-Commissioner, judging from the increased 
prosperity of the people, is of opinion that a slight accumulation of 
coin is going on. 

River Trade Statistics.— Since September 1875, an accurate 
system of traffic registration has been in force on all the great water- 
ways of Bengal ; the returns thus received are published monthly in 
The Statistical Reporter. The two following tables, which have been 
compiled from that source, show (Table I.) the total exports from 
the State of Kuch Behar for the six months ending February 1876, 
and (Table II.) the total imports into the State during the same 


Sept- Oeto- Novem- Decern-, Janu- iFebru- 
ember. ber. ber. ber. | ary. ary. 


Description of Goods. 


Class I. 

Wheat, 

Pulses and gram, , 
Rice, . ; 

Paddy, 

Jute, .... 
Hides, 

Copper and brass, • ' . 
Oil, .... 
Mustard-seed, 

Spices and condiments, 
Sugar, refined, . 
Tobacco, 


Total, 


Goats, 

Timber, 

Bamboos, 


591 1,926 

14,500 


Class HI. 

‘Leather, .... 
Miscellaneous (Native) goods, 
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Statistics of the River Traffic of Kuch Behar State 
for the Six Months ending February 1876. Table II. 
(Imports.) 


From these tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
these six months under Class I. .(articles registered by weight only) 
was 118,540 mcmnds , or 4339 tons; while the imports under the 
:7 same class were only 41,812 mounds, or 1530 tons, being little more 
p than one-third of the exports. In Class II. (articles registered by 
^number only) there is nothing worthy of note, beyond the export of 
ftt 4, 500 bamboos in the month of October, and the import of 36,922 
Kocoamuts, almost all in September. Class III. (articles registered 
by value only) is almost an entire blank in the export table, but 
shows .£2043 in the import table, of which ^1718, 12s. od., or S4 
l;ipfcr cent., represents European cotton manufactures. 


' , ‘ 

1$, 

Description of Goods. 

Sept- 

ember. 

Octo- 

ber. 

Nov- 

ember. 

Decem- 

ber. 

Janu- 

ary. 

Febru- 

ary. 

Total. 


Class I. 

3 mds. 

mds. 

mds. 

mds. 

mds . 

mds . 

mds. 


Coal, . 

10,150 

1,000 

... 




11,150 

. 

';.'v 

Cotton, .... 


15 

4S 


41 


104 

$■ 

Indigo-seed, 

107 




... 


107 


Betel-nuts, .... 

70 

45 

125 

17 

169 


426 


Wheat, .... 


253 

99 



... 

352 

I’ 

Pulses and gram, 

633 

317 

387 

338 

I79 


L854 


Rice, 

7 

28 

103 

1,091 

L 395 

194 

2,818 

|| 

Paddy, 

20 


... 


141 

225 

386 

P 

Iron, . . . . 

35 


40 

II 


51 

137 


Copper and brass, . . 

2 


14 

I IO 

75 

179 

380 

i 

Lime and limestone, . . 

75 o 






750 

Hr J ' 

Stone, 



1 




1 

It / 

G/it, . . . . 

13 


2 



II 

26* 

M' 1 

Salt, . . . 

2,013 

2,670 

2,569 

3,091 

4,881 

4*455 

19,679 

| mi 

Other saline substances, 

121 


13 




134 

»1| , 

Spices and condiments, 

386 

76 

23 

55 

88 

'56 

684 


Sugar, refined, . 

34 

45 

74 

i 120 

49 

108 

43 ° 


Sugar, unrefined, 

303 

224 

124 

*38 

199 

1,199 

2,187 

Aft 'j > 

Tobacco, .... 



8 j 

5 

39 

5 ; 

57 

mi 

Miscellaneous, . 

150 j 






150 

K - 

Total, . 

14*794 

4*^73 

3*630 

4,976 

7,256 

6,483 

41 S12 

W: 


Class II. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Timber, .... 

143 


14 


32 


189 


Cocoa-nuts, 

33,622 

3 » 30 R 


■ ... 



36,922 

■ - 4 - ■ 

Miscellaneous, . 

3,400 


; ** 




3*400 


Class III. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Cotton (European) manufrs.. 

2,755 


2,550 

1,500 

7,781 

2,600 

17,186 

."4 ■ 

Miscellaneous (Native) goods. 

54 i 

20 

500 

54 

62 

162 

i *339 


p? 

Do. (Europ.) goods, 

900 






900 

IMl 

1$ 

Cotton manufactures, 

1,005 



... 


... 

1,005 

j® 


Total, . 

3,201 

20 

3*050 

j 1*554 

00 

2,762 

20,430 
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higher than 3 pies in the rupee a month, or i8f per cent per 
annum. From 7 to 10 per cent on the purchase money of an 
estate is considered to be a fair return for capital invested in land. 
There are five large native banking establishments in the town of 
Kuch Behar, who advance money to revenue farmers and other 
influential people. In the rural parts, well-to-do husbandmen 
sometimes lend money on interest to their neighbours, and occa- 
sionally accept payment in kind. 

* Institutions. — There are no important societies or institutions 
in Kuch Behar, except the artisans 7 school already referred to 
{ante, p. 39S). There are also several schools supported by the 
State. No newspaper is published at Kuch Behar ; but there is 
a printing press belonging to the State at Kuch Behar town, which 
is used principally for printing English and Bengali forms, notices, 


etc., for public use. 

History of Kuch Behar State. — The traditions and early history 
of Kamrdp, a Hindu kingdom which included the present State of 
Kuch Behar, have been given in the Statistical Account of Rangpur 
(vol. vii. pp. 310-318), as quoted from Mr. Glazier’s * Report on the 
District of Rangpur, 7 which embodies the information recorded by 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, It is there stated that Rajd Nfldmbhar of 
Kamatapur (now a ruin within the present State of Kuch Behar) 
was the last independent Hindu ruler of the country; and that, 
after his defeat and capture by Husdin Shdh, one of the Afghan 
kings of Gaur, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, anarchy 
prevailed for several years, and the land was overrun by wild tribes 
from the north-east. Among these the Koch came to the front, 
and founded the Kuch Behar dynasty, which exists to the present 
day. The following is the prevailing tradition concerning the origin 
of this family, as preserved in the ms. Account of Rangpur by Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton, which does not materially differ from another 
legend which will be given presently. 

* Two brothers, named Chandan and Madan, after the overthrow 
of Nflambhar, established a short government of eight years at a 
place called Maraldvas, about 20 miles north of Kamatdpur. Their 
power was not only transient, but seems also to have extended to 
no great distance, while the greater part of Kamrdp remained in 
anarchy and subject to the invasions of various wild tribes. The 
Koch, who were by far the most powerful of these tribes, had at 
first a number of independent chiefs, but gradually united under the 
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authority of one leader, named Hajo. He seems to have been a 
person of great vigour, for he reduced under his government the 
whole of the District of Rangpur, except GoragMt, together with 
most of that portion of Assam which is included in Gauhatx and 
Kamriip. [The present Districts of Jalpaiguri and Goalpdra were, 
when Dr. R. Hamilton wrote, included within Rangpur.] Hajo 
had no children except two daughters, Hira and Jira. The former 
of these had, before the rise of her family, been married to a certain 
Heriya, who is said to have belonged to the impure tribe of Mech. 
Whether Jird was married or not is not known ; but she had a son 
named Sisu, while her sister had a son named Visu. Sisu is regarded 
as the ancestor of several younger branches of the family, who still 
possess zamtnddrh in British Districts. [The chief of these branches 
is the Raikat family of Baikunthpur, of whom a description has been 
given in the Account of Jalp&iguri District, where it is stated that 
the Raikats themselves declare that Sisu was the brother, and not the 
cousin, of Visu.] Visu succeeded to the whole power of his grand- 
father. As he was not content with the instruction of the Kolitds, 
who seem to have been the original priesthood of his tribe, nor with 
the learning of the Brahmans of Mithiia, who had been formerly 
introduced, he procured some men of piety (Vaidiks) from Srihatta 
(Sylhet), and gave them the title of Kamrupi Brahmans ; and these 
form the second colony of the sacred order that have settled in this 
country. ' a". . 

‘To this era may probably be referred the composition of many 
of the books called Tantras , , which are supposed to have been com- 
municated by the god Siva to his wife Parvati about 5000 years 
ago. One of the most celebrated of these books, the Yogini Tcmtra , 
mentions the amours of Plird and the governmen t of her son. There 
is no doubt that Ramrdp is usually regarded as the grand source of 
the Tantrik system of magic; nor is there any other period during 
which the learning of the Brdhmans flourished in that country, 
except the time between Visu and his great-grandson Parikhyit 
The doctrines contained in these works admit of many indulgences 
necessary for new converts, and calculated to enable the Brdhmans 
to share in the pleasures of a sensual people. They inculcate, 
chiefly, the worship of the female spirits, who require to be appeased 
with blood ; which was the original worship of the country, and has 
now become very generally diffused among the Brdhmans of Bengal, 
with whom these Tantras are in the highest request 
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* It was now discovered that the Raja was not a son of the poor 
barbarian Heriya, but that his mother, although bom a Koch, 
was not only herself of celestial origin, but had been the peculiar 
favourite of the god Siva, who was, in truth, the father of Visu, 
The - prince, forthwith, took the name of Biswa Visu, or Bishwa 
Sinh, and bestowed that of Sib Sinh on Sisu, the son of Jira ; and 
this prince also claimed for his mother the honour of the most in- 
timate favour of the god whose name he bore. Although the Yogini 
Tantra expressly calls the father of Hird a barbarian (Mleccha), 
yet it was still further discovered about this time that the Koch 
were, after all, not an impure tribe, but were descended from certain 
Kshattriyas, who had fled into Kdmrup and the adjacent country of 
Chin to escape the violence of Parasuram, when that deity pur- 
sued the kings of the earth and gave their territory to the Brahmans. 
It was admitted that the descendants of the Kshattriyas had, during 
their exile, departed from many observances of the Hindu law, and 
required a fresH purification. On the authority of this descent, the 
Koch, or at least all of them that have accepted the Hindu religion, 
adopted the title of Bijbansis, or offspring of princes ; and the other 
rude tribes of Kdmriip and Chin, such as Mech and Hhjong, who 
have followed their example in religion, have received the same 
name. The descendants of Hird, still further elated by their divine 
origin, assumed the title of Deo or Lord ; and all the reigning princes 
of the family are called Nardyan, which is one of the names of the 
supreme deity among the Hindus. 

* Biswa Sinh was so weak as to divide his dominion between two 
sons, Nar Nardyan and Sukladhwaj. The former obtained the 
country west from the Sankos river, and was the ancestor of the 
Darang and Bijni Rajas ; while the latter, who founded the Kuch 
Behar dynasty, obtained the kingdom west of the Sankos, together 
with both banks of the Brahmaputra. This division extended west- 
ward as far as the Mahananda, and southwards to sarkdr Goraghat, 
being about 90 miles from N.W. to S.E., and 60 miles from N.E. to 
S.W., and was a very fertile tract of country. The north-western 
extremity [now part of the present District of Jalpaiguri] was settled 
upon the descendants of Sib Sinh, from among whom the Rdjds were 
bound to choose their Rdikat, or chief minister. This portion, as 
producing an annual income of Rs. 32,000, was called Battris-hazdrf. 
The general name given to the principality was Behar, from its 
havipg been the scene of the intercourse between Siva and the 





daughters of Hdjo. In order to distinguish this Behar from the 
Province of the same name, it has been usual to call it Kuch Behar; 
but all remembrance of the Koch is disagreeable to its princes, and 
at their capital any additional appellation given to Behar is con- 
sidered exceedingly uncourtly. . : : . v' ■ 

i The Behar Rdjas reckon by the era of their ancestor, Visu, whom 
they suppose began to govern in the Bengal year 916, or 1509 
a.d. This date is scarcely reconcilable with the supposition that 
Hus/iin SMh destroyed Kamatdpur after a long siege, for he began 
to reign about 1496 a.d. [Stewart, in his History of Bengal , fixes 
the accession of Husdin Shdh at 1499.] A long anarchy, also, is said to 
have followed between the governments of Nilambhdr and Visu. It 
must further be observed that an inscription erected by Rdjd Prdn 
Ndrdyan, the fourth in descent from Visu, proves that that prince 
was alive in the Sak year 1587, or 1665 a.d. ; so that five reigns, 
according to the era of Visu, occupied 156 years, while the thirteen 
following reigns have only occupied 144 years. This inscription, 
again, seems to show that the era of Visu was not then in use, and 
is a recent invention. I think, however, that it cannot be much 
antedated, as w r e know from an independent source that the govern- 
ment of Parikhyit, the third in descent from Visu of the younger 
branch, was overthrown by a general of Akbar about the year 1009 
of the Bengal era, or 1603 a.d. j 

A lecture delivered by Bdbu Rdm Chandra Ghosh before the 
Kueh Behar Hitaishinf Sabhd, and printed in Calcutta at the 
expense of the Rdj in 1865, gives the following tradition con ceming 
the origin of the kingdom, which is presumably now accepted at 
the Court, and is in harmony with the opinion expressed by Major 
Jenkins, late Govern or-General’s Agent on the North-East frontier, 
in a Report on Kuch Behar, dated 1849, and published in Selections 
from the Records of the Bengal Government , No. 5. The following 
paragraphs are a close translation of the Babu’s lecture, with a few 
omissions; the points of difference between this tradition and 
that adopted by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton are animadverted on as 
they occur 

4 Nothing is known about the early kings of Kuch Behar, or when 
and by whom the country was first peopled. After the disappear- 
ance of the early Hindu kingdoms of Matsya, Paundra, and Prdg- 
jyotfshpur, it is said that a king named NM or Nilddwaj ruled here, 
the ruins of whose palace are yet shown near Bhotdnta. After the 
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reign of this monarch, the country fell into anarchy, and continued 
in that state for a long time. 

4 Seventy or eighty years before the era of the Visu-bansa, or 
dynasty of Visu [a date which is subsequently fixed by the Babu at 
15 1 1], a child named Kanta Nath was born at the village of 
JamMri. His father’s name was Bhakteswar, and his mother’s name 
Angana. It is said that, by the favour of the goddess Kamakhya, he 
became king of the whole Kamakhya Kshettra and other countries, 
and was famous under the name of Kamateswar. The ruins of his 
mud fort and stone houses are still to be seen at GosdimmaraL 
He had four queens, called Pancha Kanya, of whom one had an 
intrigue with Sasi Kumar, the son of his minister. When the king 
learned this, he put Sasi Kumar to death, and invited the minister to 
eat the flesh of his own son. The minister then fled to Dehli, and 
by his entreaties caused the emperor to send a large army to avenge 
his wrong. Kamateswar was defeated after an obstinate struggle. 
His wives committed suicide, to save their honour; the king was 
captured and led away in an iron cage, but died on his way to Dehli. 
He left no sons, and the country remained in a state of disorder for 
seventy or eighty years, until the rise of the founder of the Kuch Behar 
dynasty. 5 It is evident that this confused tradition, the earliest 
which can be localized in Kuch Behar, is identical with that which 
has already been quoted from Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, to explain 
the ruins of Kamatapur. It is there stated that the title of Kamate- 
swar, or Lord of Kamatd, was taken by Niladwaj, the founder of 
Kamatapur ; and the accounts of the overthrow of Nflambhar, the 
third and last of that dynasty, agrees in every material particular 
with the story just given, except that the conqueror appears as the 
Afghan king of Gaur, and not the emperor of Dehli, and is 
identified by Dr. B. Hamilton with Husain Sh£h. The name 
Gosaimmarai appears on the map about two miles distant from 
Kamatapur, lower down the river Singimarf. It is not now a ruin, 
but the site of a well-preserved temple of the goddess Kamateswarf, 
the patroness of the Niladwaj family, who is now recognised and 
endowed by the Kajas of Kuch Behar. 

c The pandits of India have spoken of the various royal dynasties 
as being descended from gods ; and, in this way, the Kuch Behar 
. princes are connected with Siva. On Chikina Hill there lived a 
certain Mech, Heriy£ by name, who had two wives, called Jird, and 
; Hir£; by.his wife Jird he had two sons, Chandan and Madan. In 



and reigned for thirteen years. He is regarded as the first king of 
the dynasty. With the other wife, Bird, the god Mahadeo, or Siva, 
is said to have fallen in love, as related in the Yogini Tantro ; two 
sons were born from this connection, Sisu Sinh and Yisu Sinh, 
who came down from the hills, and lived at places called Hikshun 
and Aoyas. By the favour of Mahddeo, Visa Sinh became king 
of Kuch Beharand the neighbourhood in 1524 a.d., and ranks as 
the second king of the dynasty, dating from the era of Chandan. 
He was favoured by his divine father with many gifts, among which a 
weapon, called the Hanumdn-danda , is said to be still extant. Visu 
Sinh did not die, but retired to a forest after a reign of thirty-one 
years. His brother, Sisu Sinh, had settled himself at Baikunthpur, 
with the title of Raikat, where his descendants still remain. Visu Sinh 
left three sons, of whom the second, Nar N^rdyan, succeeded him in 
the year 45 of the family era of Chandan, or 1555 a.d. This 
prince, with the assistance and advice of his younger brother, 
Sakladwaj, otherwise called China Raya, extended his kingdom in 
all directions. He conquered the whole of Kdmnip, and carried off 
in triumph the chhatra or umbrella of the king of Assam. He built 
a temple on the Kamdkhyd hill, wherein he placed the images 
of himself and his brother. The Deb Rdja of Bhutan became 

dependent, and paid tribute. The whole of Kamakhya, together 
with parts of Dindjpur, Purniah, and Rangpur, were included in 
his dominions; and this tract is still held to form sarkdr Kuch 
Behar. In his name the Ndrdyanipura money was first coined ; 
one side of the rupee bears the name of Mahddeo, and the other 
side that of Malla Nar Nardyan. The royal seal, also, called 
Sinha Bhup, was first formed in this reign. The king, gave to his 
elder brother, Nar Sinh, th tfiargcma of Panga; and to his younger 
brother, Sakladwaj, together with the title of Rajd, he gave Bijnf, 
Darang, Bentalx, and the northern part of the Kamakhya Kshettra, 
where his descendants are still to be found. During this reign a 
Brdhman, named Purushottama Bhatacharya, compiled a Sanskrit 
grammar and introduced it into the country.* 

Before continuing the history of the Kuch Behar dynasty, it may be 
as well to indicate the points wherein the preceding tradition differs 
from the account given by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, which is usually 
accepted as the authoritative story. In the first place, the name of 
Hdjo disappears altogether, and with it any reference to the tribe 
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called Koch, of which the very name is known to be obnoxious to 
the ruling family. On this it may be remarked that Dr. Latham, 
in his Ethnology of India , is disposed to regard Hajo as an epony- 
mous hero, representing the Assam tribe of Hojdi (Hajong ?). In 
the place of Hdjo, there appears Chandan as the founder of the 
family, who is only mentioned incidentally by Dr. B. Hamilton, 
together with his brother Madan, as a Koch chief prior to, but 
totally unconnected with, H^jo. Hira and Jira appear, again, not 
as sisters, but as wives of the same husband, who is a Mech; and 
Yisu and Sisu are brothers, and not cousins. The name of the 
barbarian Chandan, and not that of the divinely descended Yisu, 
is chosen to give the era to the kingdom ; and the inheritance de- 
scends undivided to Nar N£r£yan, who is represented as by far the 
most powerful member of the dynasty. In corroboration of the 
legend given by the Babu, it may be mentioned that Major Jenkins, 
in the Report already referred to, states that 4 of the predecessors 
of Visu and Sisu nothing is known, except that two persons of the 
names of Chandan and Madan were their immediate ancestors. 5 
The same authority, also, omitting all notice of Hdjo, states that it 
was Nar Nardyan who extended the kingdom over all Lower Assam, 
and that he left his brother Rae (sic) to rule in Kdmnip. Colonel 
Dalton, in his Ethnology of Bengal (pp. 89, 90), adopts from Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton and Mr. Hodgson the story of Hdjo, but quotes 
the following paragraph from The Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal , 1855 (p. 9), which proves that the kingdom was not divided 
before the reign of Nar Ndrdyan, and incidentally explains the 
occurrence of the name of Hajo as the founder of the family: — 

4 A large vaulted vestibule, measuring 40 x 20 feet, in front of the 
old temple of Hdjo in Kdmrup, was built by Nar Ndrayan, Hdjo’s 
great-grandson, in 1550 a.d. He found the temple entirely deserted, 
and almost lost in impenetrable jungle. He not only repaired it, 
but endowed it with lands, priests, musicians, and dancing girls. 
The vaulted brick addition of Nar Ndrdyan replaced a dismantled 
edifice of stone, which he had not the skill to restore. The temple 
is situated on a hill about 300 feet high, whence, probably, it takes 
its name, as Mju means 44 hill” in the Bodo and cognate languages. 
From the fragments of the old vestibule a rude flight of steps 
been constructed, from the tank below to the ancient fane on 
hill, in which the object of worship is, in fact, an image of 
Nar Ndrdyan also rebuilt the temple of Kamdkhyd, which 
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bad been destroyed by Kaldpahar, the great renegade and iconoclast/ 
It will be noticed that the date just mentioned, 1550 a.d., is just 
five years before the accession of Nar Ndrdyan, according to the 
lecture of the Babu. 

Lakshmi Narayan succeeded to his father, Nar Narayan, in 1588 
a.d. He is described as being a weak and peaceful prince, and as 
being the first of his family that was brought into collision with the 
Mughul empire. One Mukunda Sdrababhaum, being jealous of 
him, went to Dehli, and instigated the Emperor Jahangir to de- 
spatch an army against him. Lakshmi Ndrdyan was defeated, and 
taken prisoner to Dehli, where he gave in his submission to the 
Emperor, promised for the future to strike coin only in halves, to 
abandon the playing of music in his palace, and other royal pre- 
rogatives. On these conditions he was permitted to return to his 
kingdom. On his way home, he paid a pilgrimage to the shrines of 
Bendres. It is said that the well-known Narayan! half-rupees were 
first coined in the reign of this prince, who died in 1622, and was 
succeeded by his son Bir Ndrdyan. In confirmation of these dates, 
which are taken from Babu Ram Chandra Ghosh, it may be men- 
tioned that Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in his Account of the Kamrtfp 
branch of the family, states that the Muhammadans took pos- 
session of that division of the Koch kingdom, and established 
themselves at Rangdmdti, in about the year 1603 a.d., or two 
years before the death of Akbar. Bir Ndrdyan only reigned 
for five years, and was followed by his son, Bran Narayan, 
who came to the throne in 1627 a.d. He was a great Sanskrit 
scholar, and bountifully encouraged the study of that language in 
Kuch Behar. He built the temples of Jalpeswar, Rameswar, and 
Kamateswar. His connection with the temple of this last goddess 
at Gosaimmardi has already been alluded to (ante, p. 369), in de- 
scribing the ruins of Kamatapur. He is said to have reigned for 
the long space of thirty-nine years, and to have devoted himself for 
nine months of each year to affairs of State, while the remaining 
three months were spent in pleasure and amusement. His son, 
Mod Narayan, succeeded, and reigned for fifteen years. He was 
the seventh king of the Visu-bansa, or, according to Dr. B. Hamil- 
ton, who omits all notice of Chandan, and commences the dynasty 
with Nar Ndrdyan, the fifth prince in direct descent from that 
monarch. Dr. B. Hamilton states that the construction of the line 
of fortifications along the southern border of the old kingdom of 
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Kuch Behar is attributed to Mod Narayan. It is probable that 
about this time, owing to dissensions among the Mughuls, Kuch 
Behar had ceased to recognise the habit of obedience to the Dehli 
empire. 

Mod Narayan died childless in 16S1, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Basu-deo Narayan,*— the first break in the direct succession 
from father to son since the time of Visu. After two years, Basu-deo 
was succeeded by Mahendra Narayan, the grandson of his brother 
Vishnu. In this reign the arms of the Mughuls began to press hard 
upon the southern border of the kingdom. It is said that the par- 
gands of Kakma, Tepa, Manthand, Katpur Kazirhat, Boda, Pat- 
gram, and Purub-bhaj, were now torn from their native prince, and 
formed into the Muhammadan sarkdr of Kuchwdrd or Kuch Behar. 
The three last-mentioned of these pargands , which now form part of 
Jalpaiguri District, are to the present day held in zaminddn tenure 
by the Kuch Behar Rdj d. Mahendra died childless in 1695, after 
a reign of twelve years, and was succeeded by Rup Nardyan, of 
whose genealogy it is only remarked that he was ‘ one of the rela- 
tives ’ of the late Raja. During his reign of twenty years, several 
other pargands were lost. According to Major Jenkins, the accession 
of Rfip N dray an was not undisputed, and the Mughuls were the 
arbiters of the inheritance. Pie states that the Rdikats of Baikunth- 
pur, who have been already alluded to as the descendants of Sisu, 
the brother of Visu, had exercised during eight generations their 
hereditary privilege of holding the chhatra or umbrella over the head 
of the Rajds at their installation. But on the death of Mahendra 
Nardyan, the Rdikats, Bhagi Deo and Jag Deo, attempted to possess 
themselves of the crown of Kuch Behar. They were defeated by Rdp 
Nardyan, the next heir to the throne, and his brothers, assisted 
by the Mughul troops. Major Jenkins is of opinion that the 
encroachments of the Muhammadans are to be dated from the 
accession of Riip Narayan, and that the annexation to Bengal of 
Boda, Pdtgrdm, and Purub-bhaj took place about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Rdp Nardyan died in 1715, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Upendra, who reigned for forty-nine years. It 
: was towards the end of this reign that the Bhutids are said to have 
commenced their depredations on the kingdom. It is from this 
same period that Bdbu Rdm Chandra Ghosh dates the predomi- 
nance of the Ndzir Deo, or hereditary commander-in-chief, in all 
political affairs, so that the Rajds became mere puppets in his hands. 
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T fr° rd ? ° f . Succession is thus S iven b y the Bdhu. On the death 
° T-^dra, ln *764, his son Debendra ascended the throne. He 
was only twelve years old, and in the second year of his reign he 
was assassinated by a Brahman, named Rati Sarml A dispute 
o owed as to the succession. Rudra Ndrdyan Ndzir Deo, who 
was the most powerful member of the royal family, marched upon 
t e capital from his palace of Balrdmpur, with a force of 6000 men, 
intending to raise to the throne his own nephew, Khagendra. Ulti- 
mately, however, Dhairjendra Ndrayan, the son of a step-brother of 
the late Raja, was accepted as king. Among his first acts was to 
put to death his eldest brother, Rdm Nardyan, to whose assistance he 
owed his own advancement The Bhutias, who exercised great influ- 
ence over Kuch Behar at this time, were incensed at this treachery. 
They invited the Rdjd to the hills in 1771, where they kept him a 
close prisoner. They raised his younger brother Rdjendra to the 
throne, but carried him too away to the hills, where he died in 
1773* They then nominated Dharendra, the son of the imprisoned 
king, to succeed his father; but he also died in 1775, after a 
reign of two years. On this, the principal officers of the kingdom 
went to Dindjpur, and besought the intervention of the East India 
Company. 

The preceding narrative is taken from the lecture of the Babu, 
and is far from consistent with the course of events as given by 
other authorities. It forms, however, the most minute account avail- 
able, and professes to show the list of princes with their dates. Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton gives the following brief summary of events, 
which, again, is not easily reconcilable with the historical sketch 
drawn up by Major Jenkins : — 4 The confusion that ensued in the 
Mughui government, in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
secured the Kuch Behar Rdjas from further encroachments from 
the south ; but their reduced state now exposed them to the depre- 
dations of the Deb Rdjd of Bhutan, who deprived them of one-half 
of their remaining territories. The attack, indeed, was on the point 
of proving entirely ruinous, when Darpa Deo, the Raikat or. heredi- 
tary minister, rebelled against his sovereign and kinsman, and 
entered into an alliance with the Deb Raj! He consented to cede 
a considerable portion of the Battris-hazari, on condition of being 
supported in his design to overthrow the Rdjd, to whose title there 
were some acknowledged objections. Having procured troops from 
Bhutdn, he invaded Kuch Behar; when the Rdjd, in despair, ap- 
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plied for assistance to the Company.’ On this passage, it may be 
remarked that the part played by the Nazir Deo is entirely omitted, 
and the name of Darpa Deo is not to be found elsewhere. On 
the whole, the summary of Dr. B. Hamilton bears a suspiciously 
close resemblance to the circumstances which have already been 
described as attending the accession of Rup Narayan and the inter- 
ference of the Mughuls. 

So far as it is possible to get at the real facts, in correction of the 
two preceding stories, the following narrative has been condensed 
from two authoritative papers on the early history of Kuch Behar ; 
of which the one, unsigned and undated, is published as Appendix B. 
in Selections from Unpublished Records of Government , edited by 
the Rev. J. Long (Calcutta 1869); and the other is contained 
in Major Jenkins’ Report, already cited. The former chiefly treats 
of the continual disputes occasioned by the anomalous position of 
the N£zir Deo ; while the latter is directly concerned with showing 
the degree of interference which the English Government exercised, 
from an early period, in the internal affairs of Kuch Behar. The 
ms. Records of the. Board of Revenue, from 1782 to 1807, which 
contain not a few references to Kuch Behar. have also been used 
in the preparation of this narrative. 

It is said that to Yisu Sinh, the founder of the Kuch Behar family, 
there had been given by his divine father a chhatra or umbrella and 
a rod, the two symbols of sovereign authority. It was the duty of 
the Ndzir Deo, or hereditary commander-in-chief, to hold the chhatra 
over the Rajd at his installation ; while the rod was carried by the 
Dfwan Deo, or principal finance minister. Both these officers are 
descended from the same stock as the Rdja. 

It seems certain that the Bhutias had always maintained an inti- 
mate connection with the affairs of Kuch Behar. It has already 
been stated that, according to the native tradition, the great Rajd, 
Nar Narayan, had rendered Bhutan tributary to his kingdom. 
Major Jenkins gives in his adhesion to the theory that the Koch 
tribe are of Thibetan origin, and descended from the hills of Bhutan 
in the time of the brothers, Yisu and Sisu. He quotes from a ms. 
Sketch of Bhutan by Mr. Scott : ‘The country was ruled over by a 
Koch Rajd until its conquest by the Dharm Raj£/ which happened, 
according to Turner, about two hundred years ago. The Bhutia 
. trade with Bengal was carried on formerly, as now, through territory 
occupied by Koch chiefs ; and when a party of Bhutias arrived in 
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Ivuch Behar, it was customary that they should be maintained at 
the public expense. 

On the death of Rija Mahendra Niriyan without issue (dr. 
1695), the country was overrun by the Bhutiis, until Sinta Niriyan 
Ndzir Deo, with the assistance of the Muhammadan Viceroy, ex- 
pelled the invaders after a long struggle, and placed Rup Niriyan, 
the lineal heir, on the throne. He stipulated, however, that the 
office of Diwin Deo should be secured to his own ' elder brother, 
Sat Niriyan, and that the revenues of the State should be for the 
future apportioned in the following manner : — To the Nizir Deo, 
for himself and for the pay of the troops to be maintained by him, 
nine-sixteenths of the total revenue; to the Diwin Deo, for civil 
expenses, one-sixteenth ; to the Riji, for the support of his dignity 
as prince, the remaining six-sixteenths. The next interference of 
the Bhutiis was occasioned by the murder of the infant Riji, 
Debendra Niriyan (dr. 1766). The assassin, who was a Brihman, 
had been instigated by Riminand Gosiin, the brother of the well- 
known Sarbinand Gosiin Raj Guru. For this crime the Bhutiis, 
exercising apparently a usual authority, put Riminand to death. 
Ram Narayan, the Diwin Deo, was now the next heir to the throne ; 
but he was passed over, with the consent of the Nizir Deo, on the 
ground that his present office incapacitated him from ever becoming 
Riji, and his younger brother, Dhairjendra, was placed on the 
throne. The first act of the new prince was to deprive Rim 
Niriyan of his office as Diwin Deo; but he was compelled to 
reinstate him, at the dictation of the Bhutiis. Not long after- 
wards, however, Dhairjendra found an opportunity of getting him 
put to death. For this affront to their authority the Bhutiis 
seized the Riji, and carried him off to Bhutan, appointing his 
brother, Rijendra, to rule in his place. There does not appear 
to have been any objection made to the interference of the Bhutiis 
on these occasions. But on the death of Rijendra, which happened 
within two years, the Nizir Deo, Khagendra Niriyan, proceeded to 
exercise what he claimed as his privilege, the power of electing a 
Rija, and set up Darendra, the son of Dhairjendra. The Bhutiis 
remonstrated against the appointment of the son of a person whom 
they held as prisoner, but the Nazir Deo persisted in his nomina- 
tion. The Bhutiis came down in force, and were on the point of 
carrying away the young Riji and his mother, when they were 
attacked by the Nizir Deo. On their side they had appointed to 
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the throne Barjendra Narayan, a son of the captive Raja’s elder 
brother; and each party proceeded to maintain the prince nominated 
by itself. The Nazir Deo, on being worsted in the struggle and 
driven out of the country, applied to the English for assistance. 

The authorities all agree in stating that it was in the year 1772 
a.d. that the English accepted the conditions offered by the Nazir 
Deo, and marched upon Kuch Behar. The treaty, however, upon 
which this alliance was based bears date April, 1773 ; and the 
treaty with Bhutan, which terminated the military operations, and 
procured the release of R 4 jd Dhairjendra, is dated in the same 
month of 1774. The Nazir Deo concluded the engagement on 
behalf of the infant Raja which assigned to the English for ever 
one-half of the revenues of Kuch Behar. Captain Jones was 
ordered to march, with four companies of sipahis and a field-piece. 
He quickly dispossessed the Bhutias, and drove them to the hills. 
In the following year (?), 1773, he took the fortress of Dalingkot, 
on which the BhutHs sued for peace, through the mediation of 
the Teshu Lama, the Regent of Thibet. Rdj& Dhairjendra was 
thus released from confinement ; and, according to Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, great favour in settling the frontier was shown towards 
the Bhutias, probably to gain their friendship with a view 
to commercial advantages. At the same time, the Rdikat, Darpa 
Deo, who was, according to the same authority, at the bottom of 
the whole disturbance, was confirmed in his possession .of those 
parts of Battris-hazari which had not been ceded to Bhutan ; but a 
revenue was placed on his lands, and he was put exactly on the 
same footing as an ordinary zaniind&r , while he was deprived of all 
authority in Kuch Behar proper. 

The following is the treaty of 1773 between the Rdj£ and the 
English Government, which deserves prominent quotation in this 
place, as it is the only authoritative document in existence to 
define the present relations between the two parties. It is taken 
verbatim from Mr. Aitchison’s Treaties , Engagements , etc . (vol. i. 
pp . 151-153):— 

Articles of Treaty between the Honourable East India 
Company and Darendra Narayan, Raja of Kuch Behar. 

£ Darendra Ndrdyan, Raja of Kuch Behar, having represented 
to the Honourable the President and Council of Calcutta the present 
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distressed state of the country, owing to its being harassed by the 
neighbouring independent Kijds, who are in league to depose him, 
the Honourable the President and Council, from a love of justice 
and desire of assisting the distressed, have agreed to send a force, 
consisting of four companies of sipdhis , and a field-piece, for the 
protection of the said Rajd, and his country against his enemies ; and 
the following conditions are mutually agreed on : — 

4 1 st. — That the said Raja will immediately pay into the hands of 
the Collector of Rangpur Rs. 50,000, to defray the expenses of the 
force sent to assist him. 

* 2d. — That if more than Rs. 50,000 are expended, the R&jd, will 
make it good to the Honourable the English East India Company; 
but in case any part of it remains unexpended, that it be delivered 
back. 

* 3d. — That the Raja will acknowledge subjection to the English 
East India Company upon his country being cleared of his enemies, 
and will allow the Kuch Behar country to be annexed to the 
Province of Bengal. 

‘ 4th. — That the Rdja further agrees to make over to the English 
East India Company one-half of the annual revenues of Kuch Behar 
for ever. 

‘ 5th. — That the other moiety shall remain to the Rdja and his 
heirs for ever, provided he is firm in his allegiance to the Honour- 
able United East India Company. 

‘ 6th. — That in order to ascertain the value of the Kuch Behar 
country, the Rdjd will deliver a fair hastobud (revenue statement) of 
his District into the hands of such person as the Honourable the 
President and Council of Calcutta shall think proper to depute for 
that purpose, upon which valuation the annual mdlguzdn (assess- 
ment) which the R£ja is to pay shall be established. 

‘ 7 th — That the amount of the mdlguzdn settled by such person 
as the Honourable the East India Company shall depute, shall be 
perpetual. 

‘8th. — That the Honourable English East India Company shall 
always assist the said Rdja with a force when he has occasion for 
it, for the defence of the country, the R£ja bearing the expense. 

‘9th. — That this treaty shall remain in force for the space of two 
years, or till such time as advices may be received from the Court 
of Directors empowering the President , and Council to ratify the 
same for ever, . . 
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‘ This Treaty signed, sealed, and concluded, by the Honourable 
the President and Council at Fort William, the fifth day of April 
1773, on the one part, and by Darendra N dray an, Raja of Kuch 
Behar, at Behyar Fort, the 6th Magh 1179, Bengal style, on the 
other part.’ 


Concerning this treaty, it may be remarked, in the first place, 
that the option* and ratification, implied in clause 9, does not appear 
to have been carried into effect. It is also noteworthy that the half 
of the revenue, to be paid to the English Government, is clearly 
marked out as a tribute and not as a tax, by the circumstance that 
its amount is to be fixed once and for all, at a date which is twenty 
years prior to the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis. As 
a matter of fact, the precise amount was not finally agreed upon 
until 1780, when it was placed by Mr. Purling, Collector of 
Rangpur, at sikkd Rs. 62,722, equivalent to Company’s Rs. 67,700. 
15. o, which has continued to be paid up to the present day. It 
may further be observed, that the introductory clause speaks of 
* neighbouring independent Rajis ’ in the plural, which must be 
intended to include more than the Deb Rdjd of Bhutan ; and this 
phrase, consequently, lends some authority to Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton’s otherwise unsupported statement, that the Raikat of 
Baikunthpur had much to do with the quarrel. 

It is curious that the Nazir Deo did not cause any provision to be 
inserted in the treaty with the English to secure his own traditional 
rights; and the' next trouble in the State arose from the uncertainty 
which still remained on this point. On the release of the old Rdja 
Dhairjendra by the Bhutids, it was found that his mind had been 
rendered weak and gloomy by his long confinement Pie proceeded 
forthwith on a pilgrimage to Gaya, and gave himself up entirely to 
religious matters. His son, Rajd Darendra, who had concluded the 
treatywith the English, was recognised as ruling prince till his death 
in 1780. For the three following years the old man nominally 
exercised the powers of Rdjd, but the whole management of the 
country had fallen into the hands of his Rdni and her favourite, 
Sarbdnand Gosain. Through their intrigues with the Collector of 
. Rangpur, the Ndzir Deo was deprived of his rank and all his posses- 
: ' sions, and driven as a fugitive into Assam. On the death of the Rdja 
in 1783, the Rdnf produced a document, which purported to be his 
will, appointing her sole guardian to the infant R&ja Harendra 




Narayan, the late Raja 5 s son by another wife. Her administration 
of affairs seems, at first, to have been quietly accepted, and a pro- 
clamation was issued in May 1784, by the Governor and Council, 
confirming her powers. But the conduct of the Rani and her 
minister, Sarbanand Gosiin, had reduced the country to a state of 
anarchy. The N^zir Deo returned to the country, and began to 
intrigue with the English authorities. By urging that the annual 
tribute would not be regularly paid, if the Government were left in 
the hands of a woman, he persuaded Mr. Goodlad, who had been 
deputed to settle the affair, to enter into engagements with him for 
the revenue of the current year. He appears to have next assumed 
all the marks of supreme power. He seized the royal seal, styled his 
own son Jubaraj or Naib Rdja, and gratified his revenge against the 
Rani and her party in every way. This produced complaints to the 
English Government, who at length sent Captain William Smith with; 
a military force, in April 1784, to protect the persons of the R&ni and 
the Raja. After due investigation, the Nizir Deo was deprived of 
the revenue collections, which were given to SarMnand Gosdin, 
jointly with Kasi Ndth Sundar Narayan, the Diwdn Deo ; and the 
young Raja was confirmed on the throne. 

This settlement of affairs was not final. The Nazir Deo re- 
turned into Assam ; but he seems to have carried on his intrigues as 
actively as ever, through his adherents who remained in the country. 
The administration of the Rdm was obnoxious to the chief officers 
of the State, whom she is said to have deprived of all their posses- 
sions. At length, in 1788, a conspiracy was formed of all the 
discontented nobles, including the Diwan Deo and the Dagar Deo, 
under the leadership of Bhagabant N&riyan, the brother of the 
N&zir Deo. They raised a body of troops, attacked the Rajbiri or 
royal palace, and forcibly carried away to Balrampur the Rani and 
the young Rdja, together with the Gosain. Balrdmpur was the 
residence of the Ndzir Deo, but it is said that he himself was not in 
Kuch Behar at the time. This outrage led to the immediate inter- 
ference of the collector of Rangpur. A party of sipdhts were de- 
tached to Balrampur, and an action took place in which several men 
were killed. The Rdjjf and Rdni were released, and the principal 
conspirators were captured and brought as prisoners to Rangpur, to 
await the orders of Government. A Commission was appointed in 
April 1788, consisting of two Civil Servants, ‘ to make a report on the 
pretensions of the rival parties, on various subjects connected with 
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the state of the country, and on the mode in which English influence 
should be exercised for its better management in the future/ The 
Nazir Deo was induced to surrender himself, by a promise of pardon ; 
and a full investigation took place, which was continued at Rangpur, 
Mughubhat, and Kuch Behar town for nearly six months. The 
Commissioners submitted their report in December 1788. From 
this document it appears that die Ndzir Deo not only claimed as his 
own patrimony tho-pargafids of Bodd, P^tgram, and Purub-bhag, within 
the District of Rangpur, in addition to nine-sixteenths of Kuch Behar 
proper, but also the privilege of disposing absolutely of the succession 
to the Raj, * under the precedent established by his ancestor Santa 
Narayan.’ On this last demand the Commissioners did not think it 
needful to say anything, and they rejected his claims to the jxxrgan&s 
in British territory. They confirmed him, however, in his title and 
office of Nazir Deo, and in the possession of the lands extending for 
two kos round his house at Balrampur. With reference to his claim to 
a definite share of the lands of the State, the Commissioners allowed 
it to the extent of awarding him, not the possession of the lands, 
but the payment of the value of nine-sixteenths of the net revenue, 
after deducting all charges of administration as well as the tribute. 
It would appear that this payment was subsequently commuted for 
a fixed money allowance of Rs. 500 a month, or jQ 600 per annum. 
So late as April 1798, it appears that the Nazir Deo refused to 
accept these terms, and in a document of about the year 1810, they 
are still described as only 4 a provisional support for the Nazir Deo, 
until his claims are decided on by Government ; * but from hence- 
forth his power was no longer a source of danger to the equilibrium 
of the State. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, writing about 1809, appears 
to think that the Nazir Deo had been rather hardly treated ; and he 
presents his case under a new aspect 4 When the Musalmans 
settled their new conquest, of sarkdr Kuch Behar, they gave the 
zammddns , or management of the soil, to various officers and servants 
of the Raja, by whose treachery they had, probably, been assisted. 
Of these, three considerable estates were in the possession of a branch 
of the R&jTs family, from among the members of which the Nflzir 
Deo, or commander of the troops, was always appointed; and these 
estates had been granted as a part of the means by which the expense 
of the army was to be defrayed. When the British were bound *by 
treaty to defend the country, the Rdji represented that he had no 
longer any occasion to support a military establishment and that, 
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consequently, the Nazir Deo had 
The Government have thought it 
disputed estates, as a zaminddr , a 
be derived from their managem_. 

Ndzir Deo had obtained from the 
the case doubtful ; but the claim of the Riji 
of great weight/ 

With reference to the 
Commissioners 
the treaty of 3- ■- 
They pointed out that ‘ he 
marks of sovereignty,- 
his own name, and the administration of 


no pretence for retaining the estates, 
just to allow the Raj£ to enjoy the 
d to receive whatever profits may 
it. The possession, which the 
Muhammadans, seems to render 
_ l is certainly possessed 

general administration of the country, the 
were careful to assert that the Riyi, by the terms of 
1773, was nn independent, though a tributary, prince. 

was left in possession of the two great 
-the right of coining money impressed with 
- justice/ They argued, 
therefore, that the State of Kuch Behar ‘ had made only a partial 
and voluntary surrender of its rights, and maintained its independ- 
ence unimpaired in its domestic administration.’ Unavoidable 
circumstances, occasioned mainly by i the existence of rancorous 
parties within the State/ but also partly by the mode adopted for 
realizing the tribute, and by the depreciation of the local currency, 
had rendered necessary the repeated interference of the Government ; 
but such interference had been regulated by no uniform principle, and 
had created a fresh series of evils. The Commissioners, therefore, 
recommended the appointment of a Resident with the Raj£; Mr. 
H. Douglas was nominated to this appointment in 1789, but the 
early records of his office are not forthcoming. 

Previous to this date, and apart from disturbances of exceptional 
violence, the intervention of the English Government had been of 
a very limited nature. It was entirely vested in the Collector of 
Rangpur, to whom was entrusted the collection of the tribute agreed 
to be paid by the treaty of 1772. He committed the total collec- 
tions of Kuch Behar to sazdwals appointed by himself, who deducted 
the half-share of the Government, and paid over the remainder into 
the treasury of the Raja. In 1780, however, Mr. Purling, then 
Collector, was directed to make a hastolmd , or general revenue state- 
ment, of the whole of Kuch Behar. From that year the amount of 
tribute was fixed, according to the express terms of the treaty; but 
for eight or nine years subsequently, it was collected through saza- 
wals in the same manner as before, who were, on some occasions, 
nominated directly by the notorious Rajd Debi Sinh, the farmer of 
Rangpur. The duty of realizing the tribute gave the Collector 
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frequent occasion for irregular interference in the affairs of Kuch 
Behar, The Rijd’s mint was stopped, because the narayani half- 
rupees were not readily negotiable ; the coinage was limited to Rs. 
1000 a month, for the same reason ; and the chief officers of the 
State were called to Rangpur, and suspended, imprisoned, and 
punished for alleged contumacy,- according as each successive 
Collector sided with one or other of the rival parties in Kuch 
Behar. 

On the appointment of Mr. Douglas as Resident in 1789, or 
Commissioner (for both terms are used), not only was order restored, 
but a regular course of procedure was introduced. He seems to 
have supplanted entirely the authority of the Rani, and her minister 
Sarb&nand Gosain. He conducted himself all the offices, whether 
judicial or revenue, of the State; or at least superintended the pro- 
ceedings of the Courts, and controlled their decisions. He made 
quarterly returns to the Sadr Dfwdni Addlat and the Revenue Board 
of Calcutta, according to the different departments to which his 
work belonged. Besides these duties, he had also the management 
of the RdjTs estates in Rangpur; and in the early part of 1790, he 
complained of the multiplicity of business which distracted his 
attention. Nevertheless, in April of that year, there was transferred 
to him 4 the sole charge of the Districts under the superintendence 
of the Resident of Go£lpar£’ These Districts, which comprised the 
whole of the present District of the same name, together with a few 
mminddns now within Maimansinh, were then in a very unsettled 
state; and they continued for a long time to distract the attention 
of the successive Commissioners of Kuch Behar. In May 1790, 
Mr; Douglas made his first report on the condition of the revenue ; 
but it was not till the year 1798, when Mr. Ahmuty was Commis- 
sioner, that a regular register of the lands of the State was made. 
It was submitted at the same time as the quinquennial register of 
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is of age in 1801, after his long 
rected to make over the adminis- 
years which the Commissioner- 
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tor the .Resident wrote to the Government, recommending that it 
should be closed for a period of three months. Another document 
worthy of notice is an order from Government in 1792, ordering 
that the Settlements, then in course of formation, were to be made 
only for the unexpired term of the Rajd’s minority. From these 
two last documents, Major Jenkins infers that the mint was not 
under the control of the Commissioner, except through a direct 
application to Government; and that the Settlements made by 
him were in no respect binding on the Raj £ after he attained his 
majority. 

On the removal of the Commissioner in 18 01, it appears that the 
administration and the superintendence of the police in Kuch Behar 
had been transferred to the Collector of Rangpur ; but in January 
1803 was again found necessary to appoint a Commissioner, ‘for 
the purpose of carrying into effect, in concert with the Raja/ certain 
necessary arrangements for the collection of the public revenue, and 
the administration of justice, and for the adoption of a proper and 
efficient system of police. It was stated in the Resolution appoint- 
ing Mr. F. Pierard as Commissioner, that this step had been taken 
at the request of the Raja; but the Raja persistently denied this, 
and on Mr. Pierard’s arrival at Kuch Behar, expressed his strong 
repugnance to the measure contemplated. The Raj&’s obstinacy 
finally overcame the determination of the Government.* Mr. Pierard 
was withdrawn in 1804, and in the following year another gentle- 
man was appointed, with modified instructions. The new Commis- 
sioner was directed to endeavour to procure the Rajd’s assent to the 
introduction of the Regulations, and to establish tribunals after the 
British model, but under the Rdja’s own officers. Until this could 
be effected, he was only to give general assistance in the adminis- 
tration, and to interpose his advice for the prevention of serious 
injustice. But his efforts were not more effectual than those of his 
predecessor; and in June 1805 the separate appointment of a 
resident Commissioner at Kuch Behar was abolished, and the duty 
of communicating with the Rdja was again vested in the Col- 
lector of Rangpur. The Raja w T as at the same time informed 
that the' Government had not altered its views with regard to £ the 
right of interference, and the introduction of its authority into his 
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country ; ’ but had only suspended the measure, in the hope that 
further experience would induce him to give his voluntary assent 
toit. 

Lord Cornwallis, when Governor-General of India, had insisted 
upon the importance of instilling sound principles into the mind of 
the prince while he was a minor; and in 1790 the Commissioner 
at Kuch Behar had written : 4 In compliance with my instructions, I 
will take the greatest care to have the young Raja properly instructed 
in every branch of useful knowledge, so as to qualify him for the 
management of his own affairs, and by that means divert from his 



country the evils which have attended the incapacity and ignorance 
of its former rulers/ But as soon as he attained independence, he 
gave himself up entirely to the affairs of his sand fid . He is de- 
scribed by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton (dr. 1809), who studiously re- 
frained from visiting his territories, as 4 a poor creature, exhausted by 
drunkenness and debauchery/ The same authority repeats stories 
circulating among the natives, which were intended to be compli- 
mentary, but were not calculated to exalt their hero in the judgment of 
Europeans. To this day his memory lingers in Kuch Behar, among 
certain classes, as that of a devout and accomplished prince. It 
was in his reign that immigration from Bengal first began to assume 
large dimensions. Dr. B. Hamilton states that 4 the whole manage- 
ment of the country is in the hands of strangers, who are alleged to 
be mere sharks ; for all the Rdjbansi chiefs, like their prince, are 
either unable or unwilling to attend to business/ For the first time, 
the names of Bengali Babus now appear as holding the principal 
offices in the State ; and the rayais are represented as daily quitting 
the country. In reply to a petition, seeking redress for grievances 
thus caused, and forwarded through the Collector of Rangpur in 
1811, it was announced that, 'after the orders which had been 
passed on 26th August 1802, regarding the independent rights of 
the Rljfi of Kuch Behar, the Government does not deem it proper 
to interfere in a case of justice between individuals/ The inter- 
ference of the successive Collectors of Rangpur was almost entirely 
taken up in preserving the Ndzir and Diwdn Deos and their families 
from the rancorous persecution of the R&ja. On one occasion the 
Collector was authorized, if he thought it necessary, to send a 
detachment of troops from Rangpur, to maintain the Nazir Deo in 
the estate which had been allotted to him as a provisional support. 
On a subsequent occasion, in consequence of the maltreatment of 
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th e mukhtdr of the Dfwfci Deo, the Collector proceeded to Kuch 
Behar, and after an investigation, ordered the muklitar to be re- 
leased from prison, and left a native officer’s party to protect the 
family. On the withdrawal of that detachment, the Rijd. caused 
the mukht&r to be again seized, and finally put to death in Novem- 
ber 1812. The Diwan Deo now considered his own life in dang er, 
and a second military party was sent for his protection; and the 
Collector, on his return from another visit to Kuch Behar in Feb- 
ruary 1813, reported that ‘from the malignity manifested by the 
Rajd towards the Diwdn Deo, and his insolent behaviour to himself, 
he conceived any further remonstrance on his part useless.’ 

This outrageous conduct induced the Government again to adopt 
the course of appointing a resident Commissioner at Kuch Behar, 
and in August 1813, Mr. Norman Macleod was selected for this 
office. At first the Bijd received him with disrespect, but in the 
following year 1 seemed to evince a disposition to conform to the 
wishes of Government,’ and Mr. Macleod was directed to prepare 
for the introduction of a system of civil and criminal jurisdiction in 
the name of the Rdjd, but through the agency of the Commissioner. 
In furtherance of this object, and for the more effectual control of 
the police in Kuch Behar, the Commissioner was invested with the 
powers of a Joint-Magistrate in the adjoining thands of Rangpur. 
Mr. Macleod was also occupied in making an investigation into the 
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hostilities on the Eastern Frontier, and afterwards with arranging a 
system of government for Assam, that he never returned to Kuch 
Behar. The same may be said of his successor, to whom Major 
Jenkins himself succeeded in 1 S34. The principal subjects of remon- 
strance with the Raja, during the period of Mr, Scott’s Commissioner- 
ship, -were confined to matters connected with the Nazir Deo and 
the Diwan Deo. The tribute, also, to the Government had fallen 
into arrear, owing to the Raja’s total neglect of public affairs and his 
extravagance. The Raja had fixed his residence first at Bhutantarf. 
and afterwards at Dhuliya-bari ; but he finally retired to Benares, 
where he died in 1839, a ^ er a re *g n of fifty-six years. Before he left 
his kingdom, he had appointed his eldest son, Sivendra Narayan, 



and his fourth son, Bajendra Narayan, to be joint managers of the 
country. On the death of their father, there was some dispute con- 
cerning the inheritance ; but Sivendra was confirmed as Raja by 
the Government. By rigid economy, and with the indulgence of 
Government, he cleared off all the arrears of tribute which encum- 
bered the State. He also freed himself entirely from the private 
debts inherited from his father, and is said to have laid by con- 
siderable accumulations. He paid particular attention to revenue 
matters, and to the improvement of his estates at Rangpur; and 
was as careful in the regulation of his own expenses as in the super- 
vision of the public officers of finance. Being childless, he adopted 
as his heir, Narendra or Chandra Netra Narayan, the fourth son of 
his brother .Bajendra. Like his father, he died on a pilgrimage to 
Benares, in 1847. His adopted son was at this time only six years 
of age, and at the request of the late Raja, he was taken under the 
protection of the British Government He was placed to learn 
English at the Krishnagar College, and his father by blood, Bajendra, 
was appointed Suhardhkdr , or manager of the kingdom and 
estates. 

It was during this minority that Major Jenkins 7 Report, so 
frequently, quoted from, was drawn up. The official title of Major 
Jenkins was Governor-General’s Agent on the North-East Frontier ; 
,and in his capacity of Commissioner of Kuch Behar he visited the 
/ State four times between his appointment in 1834 and 1849, the 
. date of his Report, Fie concludes by observing, that 4 during the 
; >/' past thirty-three years, the affairs of Kuch Behar have been left 
solely to the management of the Raja and his officers, without any 
direct interference of a Commissioner ; for twenty-six years there has 
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been no resident Commissioner ; and further, for an interval of 
fourteen consecutive years, Kuch Behar was not even visited by a 
Commissioner. 5 

Blja Narendra Nardyan came of age in i860, and took charge of 
the State. He died in August 1863, at the age of twenty-two, 
leaving only one son ten months old, called Nrip Indra Ndrdyan. 
There were three Ranis, who at first assumed the administration ; but 
on their quarrelling amongst themselves, Government resolved to 
undertake the direct management of affairs during the minority of 
the prince. Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in his Summary of Affairs of 
the Government of India in the Foreign Department \ 1864-69 (pp„ 
402-404), gives the following sketch of the events that then 
ensued: — ‘On 29th February 1864, the Governor-General recog- 
nised the succession of Nrip Indra N&rayan, and approved 
of the appointment of Lieutenant-colonel Haughton as British 
Commissioner, on a salary of Rs. 2000 a month (^2400 a year), to 
be paid out of the revenues of Kuch Behar. Colonel Haughton 
was directed to make no organic changes beyond what might be 
absolutely necessary; but to endeavour to give tone and vigour to the 
administration, reducing taxation and expenditure where necessary, 
encouraging the young scions of the family to manage their own 
lands, getting the schools in order, putting the police on a proper 
footing, and carrying out similar measures. Subsequently, the 
existence of actual slavery in Kuch Behar forced itself upon the 
attention of the Commissioner, and the matter was laid before 
the Governor-General. On 7th September 1864, the abolition of 
slavery was formally proclaimed at a public Darbdr ; and a Regula- 
tion in the Bengali language, embodying the provisions of the Penal 
Code respecting kidnapping and abductions, was declared to be in 
force as regards all future seizures, sales, or detentions of persons, 
male or female. In March 1865 it w r as decided, after some con- 
troversy, that the marching hdttd , granted to the Kuch Behar troops 
while on duty with the Bhutan force, should be defrayed out of the 
revenues of Kuch Behar, and not by the British Government.’ 

The young R£ja is now (1876) being educated at the Patnd 
College, under the supervision of an English tutor. His sister, 
Anandamaya, was married to the late zaminddr of Panga in 
Rangpur, and ^14,000 is now held in trust for her by Government. 
The genealogical table on the following page shows his descent 
from the founder of the family, so far as it can be traced : — 
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N at 1 ye Administration. — In another paper, from which extracts 
have been published in Selections from the Records of the Bengal ■ 
Government , No. 5, Major Jenkins gives an elaborate description of 
the system of native administration as it existed in 1 849, from which 
the following paragraphs are condensed. This information is the 
more valuable, because no native records are known to exist, the 
old custom having been to make a periodical conflagration of all 
inconvenient documents. 

The Criminal or faujddri Court was composed of an ahilkdr ^ a 
ndib ahilkdr, and a judge ; the Civil Court, of a sadr amin , an 
ahilkdr , and a judge of appeal. From the names given, it would 
appear that all these officials were immigrant Bengalis, with the 
exception of the two appeal judges, who were both sons of the 
Sarharahkdr , Bdjendra Nardyan, and elder brothers of the Rdjd. 
The word ahilkdr , or, more correctly, ahlikar, is mentioned by 
Professor Wilson in his Glossary as being the peculiar * title of the 
chief native judge, whether criminal or civil, in Kuch Behar. 7 It 
is derived from the Arabic word akl, which is commonly used in 
composition in the sense of c own,’ £ peculiar. 5 An analogous term, 
ahl-i-kalam , is applied in Mysore to the civil officers. The faujddri 
ahilkdr , who was invested with the ordinary powers of a Magis- 
trate in the Regulation Provinces, presided over the magisterial 
courts, and superintended the police. So far as Major Jenkins 
could ascertain, the cases were tried in much the same manner as 
in our Provinces, and the amlds were not inferior in capacity to the 
same officers in like courts anywhere. Apart from general corrup- 
tion, to be attributed to the smallness and irregularity of the salaries, 
there appeared but little fault to be found in the proceedings. The 
■whole of the establishment was paid by fees, and by fees only ; these 
amounted in 1848 to Rs. 10,170 in the ndrdyani currency. The 
number of cases of all sorts in the same year, including those pend- 
ing, was 185 heinous offences, and 2214 petty offences; total, 2399. 
There were few petitions presented to Major Jenkins against the 
proceedings of the Magistrates 7 Court; and generally, on examina- 
tion, there seemed to him little cause for interference. Over this 
court no control was exercised by the Superior Court of Appeal or 
Sessions Court The prisoners in the jail were only 48, of whom 
5 were confined for life ; and there was one prisoner at large on 
security. There were seven f hands and fhdris , the duties of which 
were conducted as in our Provinces, and the same books kept up. 
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Their names were — Sadr or Kotwal,Dinhata, Mekhliganj, Giladangi, 
Bhawim'ganj, Shangganj, and Chakrabandi. There are now ? accord- 
ing to the Census Report, six t hands, and only the three first of the 
above mentioned are to be found in the present list of names. The 
ndib ahilkar tried petty offences, with the powers of an Assistant- 
Magistrate. Over all the Criminal Courts, including the Appellate 
or Sessions Court, there was the Raj Sabha, presided over nomi- 
nally by the Rdjct or Sarbarakhdr in person, assisted by the Diwdn 
or accountant, and the MustaufL The Civil Courts were officered 
by an appeal judge, a diwani ahilkar, and a sadr amtn. In these 
courts also fees were taken instead of stamps, at a rate approximating 
to that of the stamps in our Provinces. In 1848 the sum of nara- 
yam Rs. 7326 was collected from this source, and expended in 
payment of the establishment. It was a peculiarity in the practice 
of the Kuch Behar Courts, that, immediately on complaint, security 
was demanded from the defendant ; if he could not give it, lie was 
arrested, and had to maintain himself in prison. This custom 
appears to have prevailed from time immemorial ; and the reason 
assigned for it is, that the debtors, who are mostly foreigners, would 
otherwise escape over the borders into Bhutan or Rangpur. 

The land tax in Kuch Behar was collected by four different 
officers, presiding over as many Revenue Courts. The system of 
taxation was so complicated as to have attracted the early attention 
of the Government. All abwabs and extra cesses were first abolished 
by the Collector of Rangpur in 1780; and again in 1790, it was 
found necessary to prohibit the exaction of nazar and salami . In 
1814, the distinction between khdlsa and khanagi lands was also 
ordered to be abolished; but when the Rdja Harendra Nirayan 
came of age and assumed the charge of his country, this distinction 
was revived, and the former impositions were reinforced, and have 
continued to the present date (1849). The collection of the 
revenue from the khdlsa, or Government lands proper, was in the 
hands of the Diwdn . The heads of collection were jama, which 
amounted to about two-thirds of the total ; and ten miscellaneous 
heads. Apart from the khdlsa lands, but also under the manage- 
ment of the Diwdn, was the diw&n-bas, which comprised all the 
newly cultivated waste lands. The khdlsa lands were, for the most 
part, let out in ijdrds, or leases for years ; but they were also sub- 
divided into six mahdls of various denominations, not originating in 
local boundaries, but in arbitrary assessments upon the different 
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crops. For example, under the bis hind makdl a separate tax was 
levied upon sugar-cane, sarisha , and other of the more valuable 
products. The ijdrds were usually granted for terms of not more 
than five years ; and the majority of the farmers were the Rim's, the 
relatives of the Rdj£, and the officers of the Courts. In many cases 
the leases were made out in the names of servants or dependants of 
these persons, for whom their masters or patrons stood security. 
The principal farmers almost invariably sub-let, and the sub-lessees 
used formerly again to re-let ; but this latter practice, which led to 
oppressive exactions and a great deal of disturbance, had been dis- 
continued since 1827, under directions from Major Jenkins. The 
late Rdj£, Sivendra Ndrayan, who had done much to improve the 
condition of the finances, had exempted from the ordinary rules all 
such ijdrds as were held by members of the royal family ; and their 
leases were renewable on an advance of 3 per cent, every five years. 
The ijdrds were of very unequal extent, containing from one to 
several mamas ; they were subdivided into numerous jbfs, also of 
very irregular size. In practice, the ijdrds generally remained in 
the same hands ; and the jbiddrs and rayats were the permanent 
holders of their lands on well-defined pattds. Major Jenkins was of 
opinion that this system, on the whole, operated in favour of the 
actual cultivators, who were enabled to obtain the effectual protec- 
tion of influential ijdraddrs. He did not receive a single petition 
from any one of the class of inferior rayats , though he saw a good 
deal of the country, and they had every opportunity of presenting 
their complaints. From the jotddrs he received several complaints. 
He did not, however, think that the common class of cultivators 
were in so comfortable a position as in our Provinces. Though the 
limits of cultivation were decidedly on the advance, there was no 
inducement offered for the production of the more valuable crops. 

The remaining great branch of the land revenue was called the 
khdnagi mahdls, , and was subdivided into three departments, each 
under a distinct officer. The term khdnagi means 4 appertaining to 
the household ; ? and it appears that it is only in Kuch Behar that it 
is officially applied to the demesne lands of the Bij L The principal 
of these khdnagi mahdls was under the management of the person 
who was also the fauydari ahtlkar / and his collections amounted to 
nearly one-half of those of the Diwdn. The two others were the 
khds has , or the lands held directly by the R£ja himself; and the. 
bdzi mahdls , including the debottarjjdgir, and other estates. The 
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collection from each of these might amount to about Rs. 27,000, 
Each of the four revenue officers had a summary suit court of his 
own, from which there was no appeal but to the Civil Courts. 

The three pargands of Boda, Pdtgram, and Purub-bhag, in the 
District of Rangpur, which belong to the Rij£ in zamtnddri tenure, 
were entirely under the management of the Musicmfi or accountant, 
who also managed the bad mahrils . The pargand of Purub-bhag 
had previously been farmed by a European firm, with consider- 
able profit to the Raja ; but the Mustaufi had again brought it under 
his own control, on the ground that a large number of old servants 
would otherwise be turned out of employment, and the rayats must 
be subjected to more or less oppression. 

The troops maintained by the Rajd in 1849 consisted of three 
distinct bodies : — (1) The old company, numbering 81 men all told, 
who had been originally transferred from one of our provincial 
battalions; (2) the new company, composed of 58 men; and (3) a 
band of 200 barkanddzs , under a resdlddr and a jamaddn The 
command of the troops was no longer an honorary privilege of the 
Nazir Deo. The Bengal Administration Report of 1871-72 states 
that the military force of Kuch Behar now consists of So sipdhis . 

Major Jenkins concludes with observing that the people, of Kuch 
Behar were still (1849) suffering much inconvenience from the 
prohibition to coin ndrdyam rupees, and from the non-currency of 
the Government coin. But he thought that the Company's silver 
currency was gradually becoming more acceptable, and would pro- 
bably become fully established in the country during the minority 
that had then just commenced. In the Historical Sketch of Kuch 
Behar State, several references have been made to the national mint 
and the ndrdyani currency; but the date -when the mint finally 
ceased to issue coin cannot be ascertained. The Rajas used to 
coin a few golCmohars of the usual standard, besides the well-known 
ndrdyam half-rupees. The latter coins were actually worth only 
about 6 annas ; and besides the confusion caused by this deprecia- 
tion, there has followed the further mischief that, up to the present 
day (1875) the value of ordinary commodities and rates of wages are 
nominally higher than elsewhere. The half-rupees found their way 
in considerable numbers into Bhutan, where they formed almost the 
, only silver currency. They were often subjected to a fresh deprecia- 
tion by some enterprising Bhutia jongpen, who would add more 
, copper and roughly re-stamp them with a hand-die. 
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British Administration. — Since the beginning of the year 1864, 
the State of Kuch Behar has been entirely under Government 
management, on account of the minority of the Rajd. According 
to the Bengal Administration Report for 1871-72, ‘its revenue affairs 
and other public matters are included in the general departments of 
the Bengal Administration. 5 On the close of* the Bhutan war in 
1866, Kuch Behar was chosen to give the name to the newly formed 
non-Regulation Commissionership, which comprised the Districts of 
Darjiling, Jalpaigun, and Godlpdr£, as well as the^Garo hills and 
the State of Kuch Behar. Since 1875, consequent on the erection 
of Assam into an independent Province, the State of Kuch Behar 
has formed part of a new Commissionership, called the Rdjshihi 
Kuch Behar Division. The official title of the British officer 
administering the State is 4 Superintendent of the native State of 
Kuch Behar. 5 Captain Lewin, B.S.C., who now (1876) fills that office, 
has given the following description of the Government: — ‘All the 
remaining officials of the State are natives. The Revenue depart- 
ment is managed by the diwdn ; the judicial by a faujddri ahilkdr , 
who exercises the full powers of a magistrate. The judge on the 
Civil side is called diwdni ahilkdr ; and there are also ndib ahilkdr s, 
in charge of the three subdivisions into which the State has been 
divided, who have powers similar to those exercised by Deputy- 
Collectors and Deputy-Magistrates in the Regulation Districts of 
Bengal. 5 From the names given by Captain Lewin, it would appear 
that these officials are all Bengali Babus of good caste. 

c Among many great reforms which have been introduced since 
the State has been under British supervision, the following are the 
most noteworthy. The re-arrangement and re-settlement of the 
land revenue, the State having been thoroughly surveyed and all 
tenures and rights recorded. By these operations the land revenue 
has been raised from Rs. 307,454 0630,745, 8s. od.) in 1863-64, to a 
prospective income of about 9 lakhs of rupees G69 0 ? 000 ) 78-7 9. 

The English Law Codes have been introduced, subject to such altera- 
tions as local custom or prejudice rendered necessary. The Courts, 
both Civil and Criminal, have been officered by picked native 
officials, paid by the State, but chosen from among the best men of 
the Government subordinate executive service. The police of the 
State have been re-organized and established on a proper and 
efficient footing, under a highly-paid native Superintendent of proved 
ability. This department also comprises 2 inspectors, 7 sub- 
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inspectors, 21 head-constables, and 189 constables. There are 4 
police stations and 5 outposts. • The education of the people has 
been by no means neglected There now exist 245 schools and 
6497 scholars in the State in the year 1874-75, as compared with 
1 school and 36 pupils in the year 1864. Good carriage roads 
have been laid out, connecting the State with adjacent commercial 
centres ; rivers have been bridged, plantations of valuable timber 
trees have been made, and an efficient system of postal and tele- 
graphic communication established/ 

Revenue and Expenditure. — By the Treaty of 1773, 
of Kuch Behar bound himself to pay over to the British one-half of 
his annual revenues for ever ; but it was at the same time stipulated 
that this tribute should be permanently fixed. In 17 So, the tribute 
was fixed at sikkd Rs. 62,722, equivalent to Company's Rs. 67,700, 
15* o (£6,770, is. lojd.), at which sum it has ever since remained. 
This figure would show that the total revenue of the State was at 
that time estimated at about £13,540. The tribute was paid into 
the Goalpara Treasury ; which still continues to be the case, even 
since the annexation of that District to the newly formed Province 
of Assam. In 1865, the earliest year for which there is any ac- 
curate information, the total revenue amounted to £59,141, 5s. od . ; 
and the total expenditure to £56,398, is. od. Eight, years after- 
wards, in 1873-74, the revenue had almost doubled, and the ex- 
penditure had more than doubled, slightly exceeding the revenue. 
In that year the revenue was £107,069, 6s. od. ; and the expen- 
diture ,£109,270, 2S. od. The table on the opposite page shows in 
detail the Balance Sheet of Kuch Behar State, for the three years 
1865, 1870-71, and 1873-74. The small table following shows; 
comparatively the growth in the revenue, under three main items, 
for the six years 1867-70 to 1874-75. It will be observed that the 
two tables do not agree in the figures for 1870-71. Those in the 
Balance Sheet are taken from a printed return, especially furnished 
in 1873' by the officiating Commissioner of Kuch Behar Division ; 
the others are taken from the 4 Account of Kuch Behar State J by 
Captain Lewin. 

The Financial Administration of Kuch Behar is thus described 
in the Bengal Administration Report for 1874-75 : — 4 The income of 
the State consists of Rs. 529,317 (£52,931, 14s. od.) from the land 
revenue, andRs. 38,189 (£3818, 18s. od.) sayeraf, or miscellaneous 

[Sentence continued on page 434. 
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Comparative Statement showing the Revenue Collections in 
Kuch Behar. State for the Six Years 1S69-70 to 1S74-75. 


Annual State Revenue 
. Collections. 


' ! ti. Land Revenue. 

2. Other Estates, 

3, Miscellaneous, 


Total, 
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Police Statistics. — In 1850, the total police force of Kuch 
Behar amounted to 104 persons, thus classified : — 11 native officers, 
81 footmen, and 12 chauMddrs . The cost in the same year is 
returned at Rs. 59 per month, or ^70, 16s. od. a year; but it is 
also remarked that this sum, though properly payable from judicial 
receipts, was seldom received by the men. In 1865, the total 
cost of the police is returned at ^254 for the year. The old 
system of police is thus described by Captain Lewin : — £ There were 
5 police stations and 2 outposts. Among the 5 stations there were 
distributed 5 ddrogds , at a collective salary of Rs. 60 per month, 
or ^72 a year; 7 ndib ddrogds , on Rs. 35 per month, or ^42 a 
year ; 6 jamaddrs , on Rs. 24 per month, or ^28, 16s. od. a year ; 
78 barkanddzs , on Rs. 234 per month, or ^280, 16s. od. a year ; 
510 ply adds, paid by fees at the rate of 12 dnnds (is. 6d.) for each 
process. At each of the two outposts of Singfmdn and Khagribdri, 
there was 1 ndib ddrogd , on Rs. 5 per month, or £6 a year ; 4 
barkanddzs , on Rs. 12 per month, or £14, 8s. od. a year; and 10 
piyddds , paid by fees. The total number, therefore, of the police 
force under the old system was 636 men of all ranks ; and the 
total cost, exclusive of the piyddds , was Rs. 387 per month, or 
^464, 8s. od. a year.’ 

The new police force is constituted as follows, distributed in 4 
stations and 5 outposts: — 1 native superintendent, on a salary of 
Rs. 341 per month, or ^409, 4s. od. a year; 2 inspectors, on a total 
salary of Rs. 250 per month, or ^300 a year ; 7 sub-inspectors, on 
Rs. 420 per month, or ^504 a year ; 21 head constables, on Rs. 
290 per month, or ^348 a year ; 189 constables, Rs. 1258 per 
month, or^ 1 509, 12s. od. a year; total number, 220 officers and men ; 
total cost, Rs. 2559 per month, or ^3070, 1 6s. od. a year. As com- 
pared with the area of the State, these figures give 5*87 square miles 
to each policeman, and a cost of £2, 7s. 6d. a year for each square 
mile; as compared with the population, they show one policeman 
to every 2420 souls, maintained at a cost of i|-d. a year per head 
of the inhabitants. There is now no village watch in the State. 

The two tables on p. 438, taken from Captain Lewin’s £ Account,’ 
show in a comparative form— (Table I.) the Criminal Statistics of 
. Kuch Behar State for the two years 1867-68 and 1874-75; and 
’(Table II.) the Jail Statistics for the same two years. Besides the 
jail at Kuch Behar town, to which alone these figures refer, there 
are also 3 lock-ups in the State, where prisoners are kept whose 
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sentences do not exceed the term of 2 months. The jail is 
described as an economically - constructed building of mats and 
bamboos, clean and well kept. 

Educational Statistics. — In 1864, the earliest year for which 
information is available, there was only one school in Kuch Behar 
State, attended by 36 pupils. In September 1871, these numbers 
had increased to 46 schools, attended by i486 pupils; and by 31st 
March 1875, there was a still further increase to 245 schools and 
6497 pupils, of whom 352 were girls. As compared with the area 
of the State and its population, these last figures give one school to 
every 5*3 square miles, and one person at school to every 82 of the 
inhabitants. 

The following table, taken from Captain Lewin’s * Account/ shows 
in detail the comparative state of education in Kuch Behar for the 
two years 1873-74 and 1874-75 : — 


Educational Statistics of Kuch Behar State for the 
Two Years 1873-74 and 1874-75. 



1873-74. | 

1874-75* j 

Name of Schools. 

No. of 
Schools. 

Pupils on 
oil on 31st 
March. 

No. of „ 
Schools. 

Pupils on i 
oil on 31st 
March. 

I. State Institutions. 

Higher Schools, . . 

I 

137 

I 

176 

Middle Schools, .... 

2 

274 

2 

331 

Normal Classes, .... 

2 

27 

2 

44 

Boarding School, . 

I 

... 

I 


Artisan School, ..... 


... 

I 

39 

II. Aided. 



,: ,v 


Middle Schools (English), . 

2 

70 

2 

62 

Middle Vernacular, .... 

52 

1543 

66 

2208 

Lower Vernacular, . 

33 

766 

47 

1216 

Night Schools, . . . . 

10 

223 i 

15 

382 

Girls’ Schools, . 

14 

207 

16 

251 

III. Unaided. 





Middle Schools, ..... 

5 

I 3 S 

9 

250 

LoWer Schools, . 

10 

257 

. 13 

390 

Girls’ Schools, 

6 

65 

7 • 

1 or 

Night Schools, 

7 

124 

9 

147 

Pathsdldsy . . . • 

42 

686 

39 

734 

Maktahs, .... >«•.*' 

12 

88 

V *5 

166 

Total, 

199 

4605 

245 

6497 


f 


|| 




1 i mm, 


. .. 
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the status of a zild (District) school, which has won many scholar- 
ships tenable in the colleges of Bengal ; many middle-class schools, 
of which some are supported by the jotddrs ; one female school for 
the upper classes, founded by the Dwar Bakshz, a' high native official, 
and several girls’ schools in the interior; a boarding-school, where 
many youths of the Rdja’s kin and caste are boarded and educated ; 
an artisan school, which may be called a technical institution of the 
lower class; and many primary schools. There is a fine library of 
English literature in Kuch Behar town. Money for a valuable 
Sanskrit scholarship has lately been given by a native gentleman/ 
Postal Statistics. — During the ten years between 1861-62 and 
1870-71, the number of letters, etc. received at the post office in 
Kuch Behar has increased from 16,896 to 85,250, or more than 
fivefold ; the postal receipts in the same period increased from 
^130, 9s. 3d. to ^306, 15s. 8d, or more than twofold; while 
the expenditure exactly trebled, rising from ^35, 4s. od. to £iof, 
4s. od. In the case both of the letters, etc. received, and of the 
total charges, this increase took place entirely in the earlier half of 
the decade,— -See table on next page. : 

Administrative Divisions.— The State of Kuch Behar is now 
(1876), according to Captain Lewin, divided into thyee Subdivisions : 
— (1) Mekhliganj; (2) DinMta; and {3) Matabhanga. Each of 
these is under the charge of an officer, styled ndib ahilkdr , whose 
powers are analogous to those exercised by a Deputy-Collector and 
Deputy-Magistrate in the Regulation Districts of Bengal 

In 1870-71 the officiating Commissioner of the Kuch Behar 
Division reported, in a special return, that there were then two Sub- 
divisions in the State of Kuch Behar : — (1) The sadr or Headquarters 
Subdivision of Nij Behar, with 1 1 Courts (Magisterial, Revenue, 
and Civil), a police force of 189 officers and men, and 30 chauki- 
dars; (2) the Dinhdta Subdivision, established on 1 ith January 1867, 
with 2 Courts and 49 policemen, the annual cost of administration in 
the Subdivision being ^8519, 6s. od. The Census Report of 1872 
takes account of only the sadr Subdivision, under which it comprises 
the 6 following ihanas or police circles : — (x) Mekhliganj, (2) Matd- 
bhanga, (3) Lal-bazar, (4) Dinhata. (5) Tuffinganj, and (6) detached 
portions in the Districts of Jalpdiguri and Rangpur. 

[Tor continuation see next I age. 
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Table showing the Number of Letters, etc. Received in, 
and Despatched from, Post Offices of Kuch Behar 
State, with the Postal Receipts and Disbursements, 
for the Years 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71. 


De- 

spatched. 


De- 

spatched. 


Received. 


Received. 


spafcched. 


Not 

separately 

shown. 


Private Letters, 
Service Letters, 


Newspapers, 
Parcels, . , 

Books, . 


Grand total, 


Receipts from cash 
collections {exclu- 
sive of those from 
sale of postage 
stamps), . . . 

Total charges, . . 


Continuation from previous page.] 

The Fiscal system of division according to pargands has never 
been adopted in the State of Kuch Behar. 

Climate, Meteorology, etc. — Captain Lewin writes as follows : 
— ‘The climate of Kuch Behar is damp and malarious, but not so 
hot as in other parts of Bengal. The wind sets much from the east. 
Heavy gales, in general from the north-west, accompanied with 
thunder, lightning, and rain, are prevalent from about the 15th 
March till 15th May. The rains maybe said to commence in 
April, and terminate in October. Fogs are common in the early 
mornings during the cold weather, but the days are clear, cool, and 
pleasant; there is in general a breeze blowing all the year round, 
and the nights during the hot weather are seldom excessively war ml 
. . Qnpp. 442, 443 are two tables (also extracted from Captain Lewin’s 
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e Account 3 ) which show the monthly rainfall in Kuch Behar State 
for the four years 1872 to 1875 inclusive; and also the monthly 
temperature, with other meteorological statistics, for the year 1875. 
It appears that the average annual rainfall, as gathered from four 
years 7 observation, amounts to 123*60 inches; and that in 1875 the 
rainfall was deficient by no less than 33*80 inches. 

Medical History. — The chief diseases that prevail in Kuch 
Behar are dysentery, malarious fevers, spleen, goitre, and venereal 
diseases. The first two may be attributed to the dampness of the 
soil and humidity of the climate, together with the excessive heat 
during the day in the summer months, followed by sudden cold 
after sunset. Goitre is attributed to drinking the water of certain 
streams. Many improvements have recently been effected in the 
town and vicinity, such as clearing away jungle, opening up roads, 
filling up ditches, constructing drains, etc., all of which have tended 
to diminish the prevalence of fever. The only epidemic that appears 
to have occurred of late is that of cholera in March 1869, the 
specific character of which was, that after the purging and vomiting 
had ceased, the patients relapsed into a remittent type of fever, 
which terminated generally in coma and death. It principally 
attacked the ill-fed peasantry and labourers, and many fled through 
fear. No accurate statistics of the mortality can be obtained; but 
the Sub-Assistant Surgeon in medical charge of the State says, that 
out of 528 cases that came under treatment, 247 were cured and 
281 died. The steps taken for the protection of the people were 
the distribution of medicines, by means of native doctors and the 
police, to all the villages and families ; a great religious sacrifice 
(pujd) was offered to the goddess Kali by the State, to encourage 
the people in their superstitious belief in her protecting power. 

No vital statistics are collected in Kuch Behar. During the year 
1870, the total number of patients treated at the dispensary 
was 3973 ; average daily attendance, 10*2 ; proportion of deaths to 
patients treated, 31 per thousand. 

The following paragraph on this subject is taken from Captain 
Lewin’s ‘Account 3 (1876): — ‘Intermittent fever or ague in its 
several varieties (chiefly quotidian) is very prevalent; remittent 
fever is not very common ; rheumatic and splenic affections are often 
met with; cholera is apparently endemic to the State, and occasionally 
epidemic ; goitre, dysentery, diarrhoea, dyspepsia, Ascaris lumbrb 

\_Sentence continued on page 444. 
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Sentence continued from page 441.] 

coides, bronchial complaints, and skin diseases are very common : 
small-pox, although not of usual occurrence, is occasionally epidemic. 
Vaccination has been introduced during the last five years, and has 
made considerable progress among the peopled Inoculation is 
now prohibited. 

‘The sanitary condition of Kuch Behar is watched over by a 
Civil Surgeon (who may be either European or native), under 
whom are a native Assistant-Surgeon and four native doctors, 
distributed throughout the State in charge of the several local 
dispensaries.’ 

No epidemic affecting the cattle appears to have occurred within 
the past few years ; but cattle-pox makes its appearance from time 
to time, principally attacking the buffaloes. 

Native Medical Practitioners. — The native medical practi- 
tioners (kabirdjs) of the State rely greatly upon charms and invoca- 
tions in their treatment ; and those who do use drugs, make use of 
serpent’s venom in several cases, and vegetable irritant applications 
to the head, called varung. 

Indigenous Drugs. — The following is a list of the indigenous or 
vegetable drugs common to the State, and the uses to which they 
are put : — (1) Bel (iEgle marmelos), used in diarrhoea and dysentery ; 
(2) zshdnmul (Aristolochia Indica), used in cases of fever and snake- 
bite; (3) saiamuli (Asparagus sarmentosus) ; (4) kotilu (Asparagus 
vinus), used in diarrhoea; (5) nbn (Azadirachta Indica), a bitter 
tonic ; (6) palds-pdpri (Butea frondosa), used in diarrhoea ; (7) sidhi 
(Cannabis Indica), a sedative; (8) sosha (Cucumis sativus), the seed 
is a diuretic; (9) dhatura (Datura stramonium), a sedative; (10) 
anantamul (Hemidesmus Indicus), an alterative; (11) golancha 
(Tinospora cordifolia), a tonic; (12) madhu , or honey ; (13) pudina 
(Mentha sativa), a carminative; (14) rdi (Sinapis alba); (15) 
hdtisurd (Tiaridium Indicum), applied to ulcers. 

Fairs and Religious Gatherings. — The only religious 
gathering in the State is one at Godadhar, on the river of the 
same name, which takes place in the month of March, lasting one 
day only. The cholera epidemic of 1869 was traced to this place, 
two or three cases occurring on the spot. About three thousand 
* people attend this gathering, the principal ceremony being ablution 
in the river. 

Botany. — The plants commonly, found in Kuch Behar include 
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the following : — (i) Ar/iar (Cajanus Indicus) ; (2) fist] or common 
flax (Linum usitatissimum) ; (3) apardjitd (Clitorea ternatea) ; (4) 
ananiamul (Hemidesmus Indicus) ; (5) apan (Achyranthes aspera) ; 
(6) dm , or mango (Mangifera Indica); (7) asok (Jonesia asoca); (8) 
dmadd (Curcuma amada) ; (9) akand (Calotropis gigantea) ; (10) 
ajawan (Ptychotis ajowan) ; (11) did (Anona squamosa); (12) 
add, or ginger (Zingiber officinale) ; (13) anar (Punica granatum); 
(14) andnas (Ananassa sativa); (15) dmrul (Pyrus communis); (16) 
anird (Spondias mangifera); (17) amid (Emblica officinalis); (18) 
imli (Tamarindus Indica); (19) akh (Saccharum officinarum) ; (20) 
kakurd (Momordica muricata) ; (21) ulutkamul (Abroma augusta) ; 
(22) kachu (Colocasia antiquorum); (23) endi > or castor-oil plant 
(Ricinus communis) ; (24) kankrol (a species of Momordica) ; (25) 
kunjalt (Pergularia odoratissima) ; (26) kantikdri (Solanum jacquini); 
(27) kadambd (Nauclea cadamba) ; (28) kald (Musa paradisaica) ; 
(29) kadu (Lagenaria vulgaris) ; (30) kamal or padmd (Nelumbium 
speciosum) ; (31) karabi (Nerium odorum) ; (32) tuld (Gossypium 
herbaceum) ; (33) kdmrdngd (Averrhoa bilimbi) ; (34) kalmi (Ipomcea 
reptans) ; (35) kdnthdl (Artocarpus in tegr ifolia) ; (36) species of 
roses ; (37) kdmini flowers (Murray a exotica) ; (38) kdldsundd (Cassia 
sophera) ; (39) kdld jird (Nigella Indica) ; (40) dhaturd (Datura 
stramonium); (41) kdld dhaturd (Datura fastuosa) ; (42 ) ■ kusd 
(Saccharum spontaneum); (43) hunch (Abrus precatorius) ; (44) 
kundphul (Jasminum hirsutum) ; (45) kamal (Nymphsea lotus) ; (46) 
kusum (Carthamus tinctorius) ; (47) kid (Zizyphus jujuba) ; (48) 
krishna-churd (Poinciana pulcherrima) ; (49) til (Sesamum); (50) 
kea (Pandanus odoratissimus) ; (51) kiskur (Rottlera tinctoria) ; 
(52) pit , or jute (Corchorus capsularis) ; (53) khejur (Phoenix 
sylvestris) ; (54) khaskhas (Andropogon murieatum) ; (55 ) khesdrt 
(Lathyrus sativus) ; (56) gandha bheddli (Hedyotis villosa); (57) 
gandaraj (Gardenia florida) ; (58) gab (Diospyros embryopteris) ; 
(59) dhaniyd (Coriandrum sativum) ; (60) dhdn, or rice (Oryza 
sativa); (61) dhundhul (Luffa pentandra) ; (62) nageswar (Mesua 
ferrea); (63) ndrikel \ or cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera); (64) nim 
(Azadiraclita Indica) ; (65) paial (Trichosanthes dioica) ; (66) palds 
(Butea frondosa); (67) pdnd (Salvinia imbricata); (68) palangsdk 
(Beta Bengalensis) ; (69) pdlitdmaddr (Erythriha Indica); (70) 
pipal (Piper nigrum); (71) pudina (Mentha viridis) ; (72) pm sdk 
(Basella cordifolia) ; (73) pdpayd (Carica papaya); (74) pasta 
(Papaver somniferum) ; (75) phuti (Cucumis momordica) ; (76) bak 
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(Agati grandiflora) ; (7.7) babul (Caesalpinia sappan) ; (78) bat (Ficus 
Indica ) ; (79) barhdti (Dolichos sinensis) ; (80) bahdrd (Terminalia 
Moluccana); (Si) bans , or bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea) ; (82) 
bdigun, or egg fruit (Solanum melongena) ; (83) bisalya karali 
(Menispermum cordifolium) ; (84) bet (Calamus rotang) ; (85) be! 
(JEgle marmelos) ; (86) belphul (Jasminum duplex) ; (87) bhdnt 
(Clerodendrum viscosum) ; (88) awawr/ (Fceniculum panmorium) ; 
(89) martaman kald (Musa sapientum) ; (90) rnadku mdlati (Ascle- 
pias volubilis) ; (91) niallika phul (Jasminum sambac) ; (92) musuri 


(Ervum lens) \ (93) sim (Canavalia gladiata) ; (94) mddhd (Erythrina 
fulgens) ; (95) mddhabi (Hiptage madhablota) ; (96) man (Colocasia 
Indica); (97) supdrt , or betel-nut (Areca catechu) ; (98) golanehd 
(Tinospora cordifolia) ; (99) genda (Tagetes erecta) ; (100) ghrita- 



kumdri (Aloe Indica); (iox) champd (Michelia champaca) ; (102) 
champd nota (Amarantus polygamus) ; (103) chichingd (Trichosanthes 
anguina) ; (104) child (Plumbago zeylanica) ; (105) chuka palang 
(Rumex vesicarius) ; (106) chubri alu (Dioscorea globosa) ; (107) 
malar (Pisum sativum) ; (108) chhota (Cicer arietinum) ; (109) janird 
(Andropogon bicolor); (no) jahd (Hibiscus rosa-sinensis) ; (in) 
jaipdl (Croton tiglium) ; (1 1 2) jati (Jasminum grandifiorum) ; (1x3) 
pun (Jasminum auriculatum) ; (114) jhumikd laid (Passiflora) ; 
(115) tagar (Tab ernoemon tana coronaria); (116) tdmdk , or tobacco 
(Nicotiana tabacum) ; (117) tarmnj (Cucurbita citrullus); (118) 
talda bans (Dendrocalamus tulda) ; (119) pan , or betel-leaf (Piper 
betle); (120) tdl, or palmyra tree (Borassus fiabelliformis) ; (12 1) 
tut (Morus Indica); (122) tun (Cedrela toona) ; (123) fulsi 
(Ocimum villosum) ; (124) teori (Ipomoea turpethum) ; (125) 

iejpdt (Laurus cassia); (126) thul puri (Hibiscus mutabilis) ; (127) 
durna (Cynodon dactylon) ; (128) dapdti (Impatiens balsamina) ; 
(129) mdskalai (Phaseolus Roxburghii) ; (130) mug (Phaseolus 
mungo) ; (131) mutha (Cyperus communis) ; (132) midi (Raplianus 
sativus) ; (133) mcthi (Trigonella fcenum-grsecum) ; (134) jao 
(Hordeum hexastichon) ; (135) Idlkardbi (Nerium odorum); (136) 
rakia kdncha (Bauhinia purpurascens) ; (137) rangan (Ixora parvi- 
llora); (138) rajdmgandhd (Polianthes tuberosa) ; (139) rasun 
(Allium sativum) ; (140) rai (Sinapis ramosa) ; (141) rangasak (Ama- 
•rantus Gangeticus) ; (142) rdndunt (Pimpinella involucrata); (143) 
rudra rakohi (Elseocarpus ganitrus) ; (144) lankd marich , or chilli 
(Capsicum longum) ; (145) lal sakarkand alu (Batatas ery throrhiza) ; 
(146) lichi (Nephelmm ieechee) ; (147) sweet potato (Pachyrhizus 
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angulatus) ; (148) sujind (Moringa pterygosperma) ;v (149) tan, 
or Indian hemp (Crotolaria juncea) ; (150) satimuli (Asparagus 
racemosus) ; (151) singhara (Trapa bispinosa); (152) simul , or 
cotton tree (Bombax Malabaricum) : (153) sisu (Dalbergia sissoo) ; 
(154) sasd (Cucumis sati\-us)j (155) susuni sak (Marsilea quadri- 
folia) ; (156) surjya mukhi (Helianthus tuberosus) ; (157) haritaki 
(Tenninalia chebula) ; (158) hogla (Typha elephantina) ; and (159) 
khet papra (Mollugo pentaphylla). 
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Aboriginal or hill tribes, in Darjiling, 44, 
45, 47-80, appendix 205-212 ; Jalpdiguri, 
252, 253-256 ; Kuch Behar, 341, 342. 

Absentee and foreign landlords in Ddrjiling, 
127 ; Jalpaiguri, 294 ; Kuch Behar, 396. | 

Acquisition of the Bhutan Dwars in Jalpdi- 

: gUd, 218-223. . 

Adhidri praj&s , cultivators in Jalpdiguri, 
285-288 ; Kuch Behar, 384, 387, 389, 390. 

Administration of Darjiling, 18, 19, 196, 
197 ; Jalpdiguri, 216-218 ; Kuch Behar, 
427-440. 

Administrative divisions of Ddrjiling, 18, 19, 
196, 197; Jalpdiguri, 216-218; Kuch Behar, 
439. 440- 

. Administrative headquarters of Darjiling, 
18, 22, 24, 87-90 ; Jalpaiguri, 216, 261, 
262 ; Kuch Behar, 332, 359-360, 431, 439. 

Administrative history of Ddrjiling, 18, 19, 
196, 197 ; Jalpdiguri, 2x6-223; Kuch 
Behar, 427-432. 

Age, Population according to, in Ddrjiling, 
41, 43 ; Jalpaiguri, 247-252 ; Kuch Behar, 
340 . 

Agricultural implements in Ddrjiling, 69, 
100, 101; Jalpdiguri, 277, 278; Kuch Behar, 
385. 

Agricultural labourers in Ddrjiling, 103 ; 
Jalpdiguri, 279, 280 ; Kuch Behar, 385- 
387. 

Agriculture in Ddrjiling, 69, 92-99 ; Jalpdi- 
guri, 271-280 ; Kuch Behar, 379-387.' — See 
also Tillage. 

Alluvion and diluvion in Jalpaiguri, 232-235 ; 
Kuch Behar, 337. 

A man or haimantik rice in Ddrjiling, 92, 
93 ; Jalpdiguri, 271, 272 ; Kuch Behar, 
379,380. 

Americans m Darjiling, 44. 

Anglo-vernacular schools in Ddijiling, 189- 
191 ; Jalpdiguri, 3x7,318 ; Kuch Behar, 437. 


Animals, Domestic, in Ddrjiling, xoo ; Jal- 
paiguri, 277 ; Kuch Behar, 385. 

Animals, Wild, in Ddrjiling, 39 ; Jalpdiguri, 
245, 246 ; Kuch Behar, 338. 

Antiquities in Jalpaiguri, 269 ; Kuch Behar, 
335. 360-370. 

Area of Ddrjiling, ij, 18 ; cultivated, 97 ; 
uncultivated, 97, 103, X04. Of Jalpdiguri, 
215, 247 ; cultivated, 275 ; uncultivated, 
224, 275, 280. Of Kuch Behar, 331-332 ; 
cultivated, 383 ; uncultivated, 383. 

Area of each subdivision and police circle or 
Ikdnd , with population, number of villages, 
houses, etc., Darjiling, 42; Jalpdiguri, 248, 
250 ; Kuch Behar, 339. 

Area, out-turn of crops, etc., Ddrjiling, 97-99; 
Jalpdiguri, 274-276 ; Kuch Behar, 383, 
384- 

Articles of trade, Principal, in Ddrjiling, 158; 
Jalpdiguri, 237, 297; Kuch Behar, 337, 398- 
401. 

Artisans' school in Kuch Behar, 398, 437. 

Asiatic population of Darjiling, 44-47 ; Jal- 
pdiguri, 252-254; Kuch Behar, 341, 342. 

Aspect, General physical, of Darjiling, 19-23; 
Jalpdiguri, 223-225 ; Kuch Behar, 333. 

Aspects, Medical, of Ddrjiling, 199-201; JaU 
pdiguri, 321-326 ; Kuch Behar, 441-444. 

Atmospheric pressures at Ddrjiling, 198. 

A us or hhadal rice in Ddrjiling, 92, 93 ; 
Jalpdiguri, 271, 272 ; Kuch Behar, 379, 
380. 


Bakshish or Idkhirdj land tenures in Kuch 
Behar, 391. 

Balance of trade in Jalpdiguri, 297, 298. 
Balance sheets of the District of Ddrjiling, 
180, 18 x ; Jalpdiguri, 302 ; Kuch Behar, 
433- 
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Census of 1S72, its agencies and results in 
Darjiling, 40-44; Jalpaiguri, 246, 234; Kuch 
■■ Behar, 338-340, 

Central Asia and Thibet, Trade with, ■ 


Bard, a mountain in Darjiling, 23. Cereal crops, other than rice, in Darjiling, 95 ; 

Barometrical pressures at Darjiling, 198. Jalpaiguri, 273 ; Kuch Behar, 382, 

Bdzar lands in Darjiling, 105, 106. Ceremonies at birth, marriage, and death, 

Bhadai or a us rice in Darjiling, 92, 93 ; Jal- in Kuch Behar, 372-378. 

paiguri, 271, 272 ; Kuch Behar, 379, 380. Chaldmu, Lake, in Thibet, 24. 

Bhutan Dwars, History of the, in Jalpaiguri, Chamiama, a mountain of Darjiling, 24. 

218-223. Changes of jurisdiction in Darjiling, 18, 19 ; 

Bhutan hill tract in Darjiling, 120-122. Jalpaiguri, 216-223 5 Kuch Behar, 427-431. 

Bhutias, an aboriginal race in Ddrjiling, 61- Changes of river courses in Darjiling, 27; 

66. ' Jalpaiguri, 232-235 ; Kuch Behar, 333, 

Bifdriox dus rice cultivation in Kuch Behar, 337 * 

379, 380. Character of the Mechs or Bodos in Darjii- 

Blights in Darjiling, 124, 125 ; Jalpaiguri, ing, 79, 80. 

293 ; Kuch Behar, 394. Character of the rivers of Jalpaiguri, 234, 

Blind, Number of, in Darjiling, 44 ; Jalpai- 235 ; Kuch Behar, 333, 334. 

guri, 252. , Charitable dispensaries in Darjiling, 200, 201 ; 

Boarding school in Kuch Behar, 437-439. Jalpaiguri, 323, 324 ; Kuch Behar, 360, 

Bodos or Mechs, an aboriginal tribe in Dar- 441. 
jfling, 66-80 ; J alpaiguri, 254, 255; Kuch Chaiidkari, or Raja’s agent in Darjiling, 72, 
Behar, 342. 117. 

Botanical garden at Rangarun in Darjiling, Chebu Lama, Hill tract granted to, in Dar- 
176-178. A j fling, 112-114. 

Botany of Kuch Behar, 444-447. Chepangs, a sept of Nepalis, Ddrjiling, 58- 

Boundaries of Darjiling, 18 ; Jalpaiguri, 216; 60. 

Kuch Behar, 332. Chhola, range of mountains, Ddrjiling, 20. 

Brahma Samaj , The, in Darjiling, 85; Jal- Chhota Durbin, a mountain in Ddrjiling, 24. 

paiguri, 260 ; Kuch Behar, 359. Children, Occupations of women and, in 

Brdhmans in Ddrjiling, 45, 53, 81 ; Jalpai- Kuch Behar, 387. 

guri, 233, 256 ; Kuch Behar, 341-343, 358, Children under twelve, Number of, in Dar- 
Brdhmottar land tenure in Kuch Behar, jiling, 41-43 ; jalpdiguri, 248-252 ; Kuch 
391. , Behar, 340. 

Buddhists in Darjiling, 41, 46 ; Jalpdiguri, Cholera in Darjiling, 51, 200 ; Jalpaiguri, 

. 251 ; Kuch Behar, 358. 3T3, 322, 323 ; Kuch Behar, 379, 441. 

Building leases in Darjiling, 105, 106. Christian population of Ddrjiling, 43, 46 ; 

Building stone in Ddrjiling, 31, 157; Jalpai- Jalpdiguri, 251-260 ; Kuch Behar, 358. 
guri, 239. Chukdniddrs land tenure in Jalpaiguri, 285; 

rij' Kuch Behar, 384, 388-390. 

Cinchona cultivation in Ddrjiling, 176-178. 
Cities, Ruined, in Kuch Behai', 335, 360-370. 
C Civil station of Darjiling, 18, 22, 24, 87-90 ; 

Jalpaiguri, 21 6, 261, 262; Kuch Behar, 
Calamities, Natural, in Ddrjiling, 124-127 ; 332, 359, 360. 

Jalpaiguri, 293 ; Kuch Behar, 394-396. Clay in Darjiling, 157, 158. 

Calcareous tufa in Darjiling, 153-157 ; Jal- Climate of Darjiling, 177-199; Jalpaiguri, 320, 
paiguri, 239. 321 ; Kuch Behar, 440-443. 

Campbell’s, Sir George, educational reforms Clothing of the people in Darjiling, 71, 90, 
in J alpdiguri, 318, 319. 91 ; jalpdiguri, 270; Kuch Behar, 370-372. 

Cantonments, Military, in Ddrjiling, 89, 90, Coal in Darjiling, 31, 129-140 ; Jalpaiguri, 
xro ; jalpdiguri, 216/225, 261, 262. 239. 

Capital and Interest in Ddrjiling, 164 ; Jal- Collections, Revenue, in Kuch Behar, for the 
. paiguri, 300, 301 ; Kuch Behar, 401,. 402. six years 1869-70 to 1874-75, 434. 

Capital, Imported, in Ddrjiling, 164-178. Commerce and trade of Ddrjiling, 158-164 ; 
Castes, List of, with their respective numbers, Jalpdiguri, 297-300 ; Kuch Behar, 398-401. 
pursuits, and relative rank in Ddrjiling, 45- Communication, Means of, in Darjiling, 24, 
46, 80-84; Jalpaiguri, 253,* 254, 256-259; 127, 128; Jalpdiguri, 235,236, 294-296; 

Kuch Behar, 341-346. Kuch Behar, 337, 396, 397. 

Cattle in Ddrjiling, 100; Jalpaiguri, 277; Communities living by river traffic in Jalpdi- 
/ Kuch Behar, 385. guri, 236, 237 ; Kuch Behar, 337, 399-401. 

' Cattle diseases in Ddrjiling, 200 ; Jalpdiguri, Comparative density of the population in 
323 ; Kuch Behar, 444. Darjiling, 41-43 ; Jalpdiguri, 247 ; Kuch 

Caverns in Ddijiling, 32. Behar, 338, 339. 
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Condition of the cultivators in Darjiling, 99, 
100 ; Jalpaiguri, 276 ; Kuch Behar, 384. 

Condition of the people, Material, in Darjil- 
ing, 90-92 ; Jalpaiguri, 270, 271 ; Kuch 
Behar, 370-372. 

Copper in Ddrjiling, 31, 142-152; Jalpaiguri, 

2 39 * i 

Cotton cultivation in Darjiling, 96 ; Jalpdi- ! 
gurf, 273, 274. 

Cotton goods, Imported European, in Jal- 
paiguri, 299 ; Kuch Behar, 400. 

Courts of justice in Darjiling, 182 ; Jalpdi- 
guri, 216, 218 ; Kuch Behar, 427, 428, 435. 

Criminal classes in Darjiling, 183-185 ; Jal- 
paiguri, 309-3x2 ; Kuch Behar, 438. 

Criminal statistics in Darjiling, 1S3-185 ; Jal- 
paiguri, 309-312 ; Kuch Behar, 438. 

Crops. — See Agriculture, Tillage, Rice, etc. 

Cultivated lands in Ddrjiling, 97 ; Jalpaiguri, 
275 ; Kuch Behar, 383. 

Cultivation of marshes in Darjiling, 30 ; Jal- 
pdiguri, 238 ; Kuch Behar, 338. 

Cultivators, Condition of the, in Ddrjiling, 
99, 100 ; Jalpdiguri, 276 ; Kuch Behar, 385. 

Cultivators, Holdings of the, in Darjiling, 99; 
Jalpdiguri,. 276 ; Kuch Behar, 384, 390. 

Cultivators' rights. — See Tenures of land. 

Customs of the Mechs or Bodos in Ddrjiling, 
77-79 ; of the Kochs or Rajbansis in Kuch 
Behar, 371-379. 


made from Rice, 94, 95 ; Other Cereal 
Crops, 95 ; Green Crops, 95, 96 ; Fibres, 
96 ; Miscellaneous Crops, 96, 97 ; Area, 
Out-turn of Crops, etc. , 97-99 ; Condition 
of the Cultivators, 99, 100 ; Domestic 
Animals, 100 ; Agricultural Implements, 
100, ioi ; Wages and Prices, iqi, 102 ; 
Weights and Measures, 102, 103 ; Agri- 
cultural and Landless Day-labourers, 103 ; 
Spare Land, 103, 104; Land Tenures, 
104-122; Rates of Rent, 122-124; Manure, 
Irrigation, etc., 124; Natural Calamities, 
124, 125; Famines and Famine Warnings, 
125-127 ; Foreign and Absentee Proprie- 
tors, 127 ; Roads and Means of Com- 
munication, 127, 128 ; Mines and Quarries, 
129-158 ; Coal, 129-140; Iron, 140-142 ; 
Copper, 142-152; Lime and Limestone, 
152-157 ; Building Stone, 157; Slate, 157; 
Clay, 157 ; Manufactures, 158 ; Trade 
and Commerce, 158 ; Trade with Thibet 
and Central Asia, 158-164 ; Capital and 
Interest, 164 > Imported Capital, 164-178; 
Tea Cultivation, 164-176 ; Cinchona, 176 ; 
Botanical Garden at Rangaran, 176-178 ; 
Newspapers, 178; Incomes and Income 
Tax, 178 ; Revenue and Expenditure, 17S- 
182 ; Balance Sheets of the District, 180, 
181 ; Judicial Statistics, 182 ; Police Sta- 
tistics, 182-185 ; Jail Statistics, 185-187 ; 
Educational Statistics, 187- 1S5 ; Postal 
Statistics, 195 ; Administrative Divisions , 
196, 197 ; Meteorology, 197-199 1 Tem- 
perature, 197, 198; Barometrical Pressures, 
198 ; Rainfall, 198, 199 ; . Diseases, 199, 
200 ; Cattle Diseases, 200 ; Charitable 
Dispensaries, 200, 201 ; Geology, 201- 
203. 

Darjiling town, headquarters, sanatarium, 
and military dep6t in Ddrjiling, 18, 22, 
24, 87-90. 

Day-labourers in Ddrjiling, 103; Jalpdiguri, 
279, 280 ; Kuch Behar, 385-387. 

Deaf and dumb in Darjiling, 44; Jalpdiguri, 
252. 

Death-rate in Jalpdiguri, 323; Kuch Behar, 
441. 

Deaths by drowning in Ddrjiling, 29 ; Jalpdi- 
guri, 236. 

Deaths by wild beasts and snake-bite in Jal- 
pdiguri, 246. 

Debottar land tenures in Kuch Behar, 391, 
392. 

Dechu, a river in Ddrjiling, 28. 

Density of the population in Ddrjiling, 41- 
43; Jalpdiguri, 247; Kuch Behar, 338, 
339. 

Depdts, Military, in Darjiling, 89, 90, 101 ; 

Jalpdiguri, 216, 225, 261, 262. 

Dharld, Dhalla, or Torshd, a river in Kuch 
Behar, 335, 336. 

Dharma Pars city, an ancient ruined city m 
Kuch Behar, 360-362. 

Dhimdls, an aboriginal race in Darjiling, 45, 
66-80. 


Ddkditi or gang or highway robbery in 
Ddrjiling, 184; Jalpdiguri, 310. 

Dankid mountain, Ddrjiling, 20. 

Darjiling District— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and 
Boundaries, 17, 18 ; Jurisdiction and 

History, 18, 19 ; General Aspect and Con- 
figuration of the District, 19-23; Moun- 
tains, 23, 24 ; River System, 24-28 ; Lakes, 
28, 29 ; Utilization of the Water Supply, 
29 ; Fish and Fisheries, 29, 30 ; Land 
Reclamation and Marsh Cultivation, 30 ; 
Lines of Drainage, 30, 31 ; Minerals, 
31, 32 ; Caverns, Natural Phenomena, 
Mineral Springs, etc., 32, 33 ; Forests and 
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264-269. 

Fish, fisheries, and fishing villages in Dar- 
jiling, 28, 30, 39 ; Jalpdiguri, 237, 238 ; 
Kuch Behar, 337. 

Floods in Kuch Behar, 394. 

Food of the people in Darjiling, 71. 72, 91, 
92 ; Jalpaiguri, 271 ; Kuch Behar, 371, 
372 . 

Fords and ferries in Jalpaiguri, 235, 236. 
Foreign and absentee landlords in Darjiling, 
127 ; Jalpdiguri, 294 ; Kuch Behar, 396. 
Forests and jungles in Darjiling, 33-38, no- 
112 ; Jalpaiguri, 239-245. 

Forest and jungle products in Bdrj fling, 38 ; 
Jalpdiguri, 243-245. 

Freehold land tenures in Ddrjiling, 106, 108- 

in. 

Fruit trees and fruit in Ddrjiling, 37, 38. 
Funeral ceremonies in Kuch Behar, 377, 
378. 

Furniture of the people in Ddrjiling, 70; 
Jalpdiguri, 270, 271 ; Kuch Behar, 371. 


' 
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Garden, Botanical, at Rangarun, in Ddr- 
j fling, 176-178. 

Genealogical table showing the descent of 
the present Rdja of Kuch Behar, 426. ! 

General physical aspects of Darjiling, 19-23 * 
Jalpaiguri, 223-225 ; Kuch Behar, 333, 

Geology of Darjiling, 201-204 ; Jalpaiguri, 
326, 327. 

Ghalids, a sept of Nepalis, Darjiling, 53. 

Girls’ schools in Darjiling, 191, 195 ; Jal- 
paiguri, 3x4, 318 ; Kuch Behar, 437, 439. 

Godadhar, a river in Kuch Behar, 336. 

Government estates in Darjiling, no, 112. 

Government fisheries in Darjiling, 29, 30 ; 
Jalpaiguri, 237, 238 ; Kuch Behar, 337. 

Government grants for education in Dar- 
jiling, 187-193; Jalpaiguri, 313-3x9; Kuch 
Behar, 437. 

Gras or village headmen in Darjiling, 72. 

Great Ranjit, a river in Ddijiling, 25, 26. 

Green crops in Darjiling, 95, 96 ; Jalpaiguri, 
273 Kuch Behar, 382. 

Gum, range of mountains in Darjiling, 24. 

Gurangs, a sept of Nepalis, Darjiling, 53, 

; ' 5 S > 61. 


I jar as , a land tenure in Kuch Behar, 396. 
Immigration into Ddrjiling, 53, 84, 85; Kuch 
Behar, 340. 

Implements of agriculture in Ddrjiling, 69, 
100, 101 ; Jalpdiguri, 277, 278 ; Kuch 
Behar, 385. 

Imported capital in Ddrj fling, 164-178. 
Imports of Jalpdiguri, 237, 297, 299 ; Kuch 
Behar, 399, 400. 

Income of the District of Darjiling, 178-182; 
J alpaigurf, 301-304 ; of the State of Kuch 
Behar, 432-435. 

| Incomes and income tax in Ddrjiling, 178 ; 
Jalpaiguri, 301. 

Indigenous schools in Ddrjiling, 1 93-194 ; 
Jalpdigurf, 314, 316-318 ; Kuch Behar, 
437 - 

Indigenous vegetable drugs in Darjiling, 38 ; 

Jalpaiguri, 325 ; Kuch Behar, 444. 

Infirm persons in Darjiling, 44 ; Jalpdiguri, 
252. 

Insane persons, Number of, in Darjiling, 44; 
Jalpdiguri, 252. 

Institutions in Jalpaiguri, 301 ; Kuch Behar, 
360, 402. 

Interest, Rates of, in Ddrjiling, 164 ; Jalpai- 
guri, 300, 301 ; Kuch Behar, 401, 402. 
Ipecacuanha cultivation in Ddrjiling, 176, 
Iron, Manufacture of and trade in, in Dar- 
jiling, 31, 140-142 ; Jalpdiguri, 239. 
Irrigation in Ddrjiling, 124 ; Jalpdigurf, 236, 
292; Kuch Behar, 394. 


Haimantik or dman rice in Ddrjiling, 92, 93 ; 
Jalpdiguri, 271, 272 ; Kuch Behar, 379, 380. 

Haiyus, a sept of Nepalis, Ddrjiling, 58. 

Headquarters of Darjiling, 18, 22, 24, 87-90; 
Jalpdiguri, 216, 261, 262 ; Kuch Behar, 
332, 359, 368, 439. 

Higher schools in Ddrjiling, 191, 192; Jal- 
paiguri, 316, 317 ; Kuch Behar, 437. 

Hill station or sanatarium in Ddrjiling, 88, 
89, no. 

Hill tract granted to Chebu Lama in Ddr- 
jiling, 112-114. 

Hill tribes in Darjiling, 44^ 45, 47-80, ap- 
pendix 205-212 ; Jalpdiguri, 252-256. 

Hills in Ddrjiling, 19-24 ; Jalpdiguri, 225. 

Himalayan races in Darjiling, appendix 203- 

■ 212. . j . 

Hindu population and castes in Ddrjiling, 
41-46, 80-84; Jalpaiguri, 249, 251, 256- 
260 ; Kuch Behar, 341-346, 358. 

History, Early, of Ddrjiling, 18, 19; of Jal- 
paiguri, 216-223 ; of Kuch Behar State, 
402-426. 

Holdings of the cultivators in Darjiling, 99 ; 
Jalpdiguri, 276 ; Kuch Behar, 384, 390. 

Hot springs in Ddrjiling, 32, 33. 

Houses, Number of, in Ddrjiling, 41-42 ; Jal- 
paiguri, 247, 248 ; Kuch Behar, 339. 

Houses of the people in Ddrjiling, 91 ; Jal- 
pdiguri, 270 ; Kuch Behar, 371, 

Husbandmen. — See Cultivators. 


Jagtr or service tenures in Kuch Behar, 392. 
Jail statistics and manufactures in Ddrjiling, 
185-187; Jalpdiguri, 3x2, 313 ; Kuch Behar, 
438. 

Jdldhakd, a river of Darjiling, 28 ; Jalpdigurf, 
225, 232 ; Kuch Behar, 335. 

Jalldpahar, a hill and Government canton- 
ment in Darjiling, 26, 1x0. 

Jalpaiguri District— 

Geographical Situation, Area, and Boun- 
daries, 215, 216; Jurisdiction and Admini- 
strative History, 21 6-218; Early History and 
Acquisition of the Bhutan Dwars, 218-223 ; 
General Aspects and Superficial Configu- 
ration of the District, 223, 224; Mountains, 
225 ; River System, 225-234 ; Character 
of the Rivers, 234, 235 ; Fords and 
: "Ferries,. 235, 236 ; River Traffic, 236, 237 ; , 
Utilization of the Water Supply, 237 ; Fish 
and Fisheries, 237,238; Marsh Cultivation, 
238; Lines of Drainage, 238, 239; Minerals, 
239 ; Forests, 239-245 ; Pasture Grounds, 

I Wild Vegetable Products, etc., 245; Perm 
Natures, 245, 246 ; Population, Early Esti- 
mates Of, 246 ; Census of 1872 and its 
! Results, 246-249 ; Population according to 
| Religion, Sex, and Age, 249-252 ; Infirmities 
I of the People, 252 ; Ethnical Division of 
I the People, 252, 254 ; Aboriginal Tribes, 
i 254-256 ; Hindu Castes, 256-259 ; Muham- 


Idiots, Number of, in Ddrjiling, 44; Jalpdi- 
guri, 252. 


254-256 ; Hindu Castes, 256-259 
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Jalpaiguri District — continued. K&lj&m, a river m Jalpaigurf, 225, 233, 234 ; 

madan Population, 259, 260 ; Religious Kuch Behar, 336. 

Division of* the People, 260 ; Distribution Kamatdpur, an ancient mined city in Kuch 
of the People into Town and Country, 260- Behar, 362-370. 

;■ Jaipaiguri Town, •Headquarters,.- and Kdmls, a sept of Nepalis, Darjiling, 53. 
Military Cantonments, 261, 262 ; Village Khnchanjanga/a mountain in Sikkim, 20. 
Officials, 262, 263; Description of the Kanchanjliau, a mountam in Sikkim, 20. 
Pargands comprising the. Regulation part Karatoya, a river in Jalpaigurf, 225, 229-232. 
of the District, 264-269 ; Religious Gather- Karsiang, a town in Darjiling, 87, no. 
ings, Fairs, etc., 269,270; Material Con- Kasandas, a sept of Nepalis, Darjiling, 58, 59. 
dition of the People, 270, 271; Agriculture, Khambas, a sept of Nepalis, Darjiling, 53. 
271-278 ; Rice Cultivation, 271-273 ; Other Kiratas or Kichaks, a sept of Nepalis, 
Crops, 273, 274 ; Area, Out-turn of Crops, ^ Darjiling, 56, 57. 

etc. , 274-276 ; Condition of the Cultivators, Kochs or Rajbansis, an aboriginal tribe in 
276, 277; Domestic Animals, 277 ; Agri- Darjiling, 80; Jalpaiguri, 255,256; Kuch 

cultural Implements, 277, 278; Wages and Behar, 346-358. 

Prices, 278, 279 ; Weights and Measures, Kuch Behar, State of — 

279; Landless Day-labourers, 279, 280 ; Geographical Situation, Area, and Rotin- 
Spare Land, 280 ; Land Tenures, 280-286; daries, 331, 332 ; Jurisdiction, 332 ; Gene- 

Rates of Rent, 286-292 ; Manure, Irriga- ral Aspect, 333 ; River System, 334-336 ; 

tion, etc,, 292 ; Natural Calamities, 293 ; Changes in the River Courses, 337 ; River 

Famines and Famine Warnings, 293, 294; Traffic, 337 ; Fence Natures, 338 ; Popula- 

Foreign and Absentee Landholders, 294 ; tion according to Census of 1872, 338-340; 

Roads, 294-296 ; Railway, 296 ; Manufac- Abstract of Area, Population, etc., of each 

tures, 297; Commerce and Trade, 297-300; Police Circle, 339 ; Population according 

River Trade Statistics, 298-300 ; Capital to Sex and Age, 340 ; Ethnical Division of 

and Interest, 300, 301 ; Institutions, 301 ; the People, 340-342 ; Aboriginal Tribes, 

Incomes and Income Tax, 301 ; Revenue 342 ; Hindu Castes, 342-346 ; Description 

and Expenditure, 301-304 ; Balance Sheets and History of the Kochs or R&jbansis, 

of the District, 302 ; Land Tax, 303, 304 ; 346-358 ; Religious Division of the People, 

Principal Estates, 304-307 ; Police Statis- 358, 359 ; Urban and Rural Population, 

tics, 307-312; Jail Statistics, 312, 313; 359, 360; Description of the celebrated 

Educational Statistics, 313-3x9 ; Postal Ancient Cities of Dharma P&I and Kamata- 

Statistics, 3x9 ; Climate, Temperature, pur, 360-370 ; Clothing, Dwellings, Food, 

Rainfall, etc. , 320, 321 ; Diseases, 321- etc. of the People, 370-372 ; Ceremonies at 

323 ; Vital Statistics, 323 ; Charitable Births and in Early Life of the Kochs, 

Dispensaries, 323, 324; Native Medicines, 372-374; Marriage Ceremonies, 374-377 ; 

325 ; Drugs not Indigenous but Sold in the Funeral Ceremonies, 377, 378 ; Religious 

. B&rs, 325, 326; Universal Drugs, 326; Worship, 378, 379 ; Agriculture, 379-387 ; 

Native Medical Practitioners, 326; Geology, Rice Cultivation, 379-382 ; Other Crops, 

326,327. etc., 382-383; Area, Out-turn of Crops, 

Jalp&igurf town and headquarters, 216, 261, etc. , 383, 384 ; Condition of the Cultivating 

262. Classes, 384, 385 ; Domestic Animals, 385, 

Jarey&s, a sept of Nepalis in Darjiling, 55, . Agricultural Implements, 385; Wages and 

56. Prices, 385, 386 ; Weights and Measures, 

Jdtddrs in Darjiling, 117-120 ; Jalpaiguri, 387 ; Day-labourers, 387 ; Waste Lands, 

263, 282-284, 287, 303, 304; Kuch Behar, 387 ; Land Tenures, 388-392; Rates of 

333,359,384,388-390. Rent, 392-394 ; Manure, Irrigation, etc., 

Judicial statistics of Darjiling, 182; Kuch 394; Natural Calamities, Floods, Droughts, 

Behar, 435. etc. , 394, 395 ; Famines, 395 ; Famine 

Jungles and jungle products in Darjiling, Warnings, 395, 396; Foreign and Absentee 

38 ; Jalpaigurf, 245 ; Kuch Behar, 383, Proprietors, 396 ; Roads and Means of 

444-447. ' Communication, 396, 397 ; Manufactures, 

Jurisdiction of D&rjfling, 18, 19 ; Jalp&igurl, 397, 398; Commerce and Trade, 398,399; 

2x6-218 ; Kuch Behar, 332. River Trade Statistics, 399, 40.1 ; Exports 

Jute, Cultivation of, in D&rjfling, 96 ; Jalpai- and Imports, 399, 401 ; Capital and Inte- 

gurl, 273, 297, 299, 300 ; Kuch Behar, 337, rest, 401, 402 ; Institutions, 402 ; History 

382, 398, 399 ; trade in Jalpaiguri, 298, of Kuch Behar State, 402-426 ; Genealogi- 

300; Kuch Behar, 399-401. cal Table showing theDescent of the present 

Raja of Kuch Behar, 426; Native Admini- 
stration, 427-430; British Administration, 
T/ . 431-440 ; Revenue and Expenditure, 432 ; 

■&. Financial Administration, 432-434; Balance 

Sheets of the State, 433 ; Revenue Collec- 
•KcbirdjSi or native medical practitioners in tions for the Six Years, 1869-7010 1874-75, 
Jalp&igurf, 325, 326 ; Kuch Behar, 444. 434 ; Land Revenue, 434-435 ; Rent Suits, 
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. OP — continued. 

435 ; Courts of Justice, 435 ; Police Sta- 
tistics, 436, 437 ; Educational Statistics, 
437> 439 i Criminal and Jail Statistics, 438; 
Postal Statistics, 439, 440 ; Administrative 
Divisions, 439, 440; Climate, Meteorology, 
etc.,. 440-443 ; Medical History, 441-444 ; 
Native Medical Practitioners, 444 ; Indi- 
genous Drugs, 444 ; Fairs and Religious 
Gatherings, 444 ; Botany, 444-447. 

Kuch Behar State, History of, 402-426. 

Kuch Behar town, and capital of the State, 
33 2 > 359* 360. 


Living, Cost of, in Ddrjlling, 91, 92 ; Jal- 
pdigurl, 271 ; Kuch Behar, 385. 

Locusts in Ddrjlling, 125 ; Kuch Behar, 394. 
Long-stemmed rice cultivation in Kuch Be- 
har, 379-381. 


a river in Ddrjlling, 25 ; Jal- 
5, 229. 

>rtion of, in Ddrjlling, 41-43 ; 
247-249 ; Kuch Behar, 340. 
illage headmen in Ddrjlling, 72, 
Mangdrs, a sept of Nepdlls, Ddrjlling, 53. 
Manufactures in Ddrjlling, 158 ; Jalpdigurl, 
297; Kuch Behar, 397, 398. 

Manure in Ddrjlling, 124 ; Jalpdigurl, 292 ; 
Kuch Behar, 394. 

Marriage ceremonies in Kuch Behar, 356, 
374-377. 

Land, Cultivated, in Ddrjlling, 97 ; Jalpdigurl, Marsh cultivation in Darjiling, 30; jalpdigurl, 
275 ; Kuch Behar, 383. 238 ; Kuch Behar, 338. 

Land, Fallow or uncultivated, in Ddrjlling, Material condition of the people in Ddrjlling, 
97, 103, 104 ; Jalpdigurl, 275, 280 ; Kuch 90-92 ; Jalpdigurl, 270, 271 ; Kuch Behar, 
Behar, 383, 387, 394. 370-372. 

Land, Freehold, in Ddrjlling, 106, 108-111. Mauzds or townships, Number of, in Ddr- 
Land, Leases of, in Ddrjlling, 105-110. jfiing, 42 ; Jalpdigurl, 248 ; Kuch Behar, 

Land, Measures of, in Ddrjlling, 102 ; Jal- 339. 

pdigurf, 279 ; Kuch Behar, 387. Means of communication in Ddrjlling, 24, 

Land, Reclamation of, in Ddrjlling, 30; Kuch 127, 128 ; Jalpdigurl, 235, 236, 294-296; 

Behar, 338. . Kuch Behar, 337, 396, 397. 

Land revenue in Ddrjlling, 179-182; Jal- Measures and weights in Ddrjlling, 102, 103 ; 
pdigurl, 302-304 ; Kuch Behar, 431, 434, Jalpdigurl, 279 ; Kuch Behar, 387. 

435* . . Mechl, a river in Darjiling, 27. 

Landslips in Ddrjlling, 29. Mechs or Bodos, an aboriginal race in Dar- 

Land, Spare, in Ddrjlling, 103, 104; Jal- jlling, 66-80 ; Jalpdigurl, 254,255; Kuch 
pdigurl, 280 ; Kuch Behar, 383, 387. Behar, 342. 

Land tenures in Ddrjlling, 104-122 ; Jal- Medical aspects of Ddrjlling, 199-201 ; Jal- 
pdigurl, 280-286 ; Kuch Behar, 388-392. pdigurl, 321-326 ; Kuch Behar, 441-444. 
Landed estates in Ddrjlling, 182; Jalpdigurl, Medical charities and dispensaries in Ddr- 
303-307 ; Kuch Behar, 435. jlling, 200, 201; Jalpdigurl, 323, 324; Kuch 

Landholders in Ddrjlling, 30, 182; Jalpdigurl, Behar, 360, 441. 

304, 307 ; Kuch Behar, 385, 435. Medicines used in Jalpdigurl, 325, 326; Kuch 

Landless labourers in Ddrjlling, 103; Jal- Behar, 444. 
pdigurl, 279, 280 ; Kuch Behar, 385- Meteorological aspects of Ddrjlling, 197-199; 
3 8 7* Jalpdigurl, 320, 321 ; Kuch Behar, 440- 

Lands held in fee-simple in Ddrjlling, 106, 443. 

108-m. Middle schools in Ddijlling, 191, 193 ; Jal-. 

Leases of land in Ddrjlling, 105-110. pdigurl, 314, 317, 318 ; Kuch Behar, 437. 

Lepchds, an aboriginal tribe or race in Ddr- Military dep6tsin Darjiling, 89-90, no ; Jal-* 
jlling, 47-53, 61. pdigurl, 216, 225, 261, 262. 

Lepers, Number of, in Ddrjlling, 44 ; Jal- Military force of the Rdjd of Kuch Behar, 
pdigurl, 252. 343-430- 

Library in Kuch Behar, 360, 439. Mineral drugs used in Jalpdigurl, 326. 

Limbus, a sept of Nepdlls, Ddrjlling, 53, Mineral springs in Ddrjlling, 32, 33. 

57, 58, 61. Minerals of Ddrjlling, 31, 32, 129-158 ; Jal- 

Lime and limestone in Ddrjlling, 31, 152-157; pdigurl, 239. 

Jalpdigurl, 239. Miscellaneous crops in Ddrjlling, 96, 97; 

Lines of drainage in Ddrjlling, 30, 31 ; Jal- Jalpdigurl, 273, 274; Kuch Behar, 382, 
pdigurl, 238, 239 ; Kuch Behar, 333, 334, 383. 

338. Mixed races in Ddijlling, 44 ; Jalpdigurl, 

Little Ranjit, a river in Darjiling, 26. 253. 
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Model schools in Darjiling, igi ; Jalpdigurf, Parganas or Fiscal Divisions, alphabetical 
317. ’ ■ list and description of, in jalpaigun, 264- 

Mortality of the District of Jalpaigurf, 323 ; 269. 

Kuch Behar, 441. . Pasture grounds in Darjiling, 39, no ; ja<- 

Mount Everest in the Nepal hills, 20. paigurf, 245. 

Mountains in Darjiling, 19-24; Jalpaigun, Pdthsdlds or village schools, in Darjiling, 193, 
225. 194; Jalpaigurf, 314-318; Kuch Behar, 

Muhammadan population of Darjiling, 41-47; 437* 

Jalpaigurf, 251, 254, 259, 260; Kuch Behar, Peasantry, Condition of the, in Darjiling, 99, 
340, 342, 353, 359. 100"; Jalpaigurf,- 276,; Kuch'; Behar,; 384. 

Mujnaf, a river in jalpdigurf, 225, 233 ; Kuch People, Material condition of the, in Dar- 
Behar, 335. j fling, 90-92 ; Jalpaigurf, 270, 271 ; Kuch 

MukarraH land grants or tenures in Kuch Behar, 370-372. 

Behar, 391. Petbhdtd land tenure in Kuch Behar, 391. 

Mul&nddrt, a land tenure in Jalpaigurf, 285. Phalalum or Phalut, a mountain in Darjiling, 
Municipal police of Darjiling, 183. 23. 

Municipality of Darjiling, 87-90. Phenomena, Natural, in Darjiling, 32, 33; 

Murmis, a sept of Nepalfs in Darjiling, 53, Jalpaigurf, 239. 

56, 57, 61. Physical aspects of Darjiling, 19-23; Jalpai- 

gurf, 223-225 ; Kuch Behar, 333. 

Pirpdl land tenures in Kuch Behar, 392. 

N Police circles or tkdnds in Darjiling, 42; 

Jalpaigurf, 248, 250, 307. 

Native administration of Kuch Behar, 427- Police statistics of Darjiling, 182-185; Jal- 
430. paigurf, 307-3x2 ; Kuch Behar, 431, 432, 

Native Christians in Darjfling, 46 ; Jalpdigurf, 436, 437. 

254,260. Political or administrative divisions of Dar- 

Native medical practitioners in Jalpdigurf, jfling, 18, 19, 19 6, 197 ; Jalpaigurf, 2x6- 
325, 326 ; Kuch Behar, 444.. .218 Kuch Behar, 439, 440. 

Native medicines in Jalpaigurf, 325, 326 ; Population of Darjiling, 40-47; early esti- 
Kuch Behar, 444. mates of, 40 ; Census of 1872 and its re- 

Natural calamities in Ddrjfling, 124-127 ; suits, 40-44 ; comparative density of, 41, 

Jalpaigurf, 293 ; Kuch Behar, 394-396. 42 ; abstract of, in each subdivision and 

Natural phenomena in Ddrjfling, 32, 33; police circle, 42 ; according to sex, religion, 

Jalpaigun, 239. and age, 41-44 ; infirmities of the people, 

Nepdlfs, an aboriginal or hill race in Dar- 44 ; ethnical division of the people, 44-47 ; 

jfUng, 44, 45, 53-61. tribes and races, 47-80 ; Hindu castes, 80- • 

Newars, a sept of Nepdlfs in Darjiling, 53, 84 ; immigration and emigration, 84, 85 ; 

56,61. religious division of the people, 85-87; 

Newspapers in Darjfling, 178; Jalpaigurf, division into town and country, S7-90. Of 

301. Jalpaigurf, 246-262 — earl}' estimates of, 

Nfj Behar, the court name for Kuch Behar, 246 ; Census of 1872 and its results, 246- 

332,439. 232 ; comparative density of, 247 ; abstract 

Non-Asiatics in Ddrjfling, 44; Jalpaigurf, of, in each subdivision and police circle, 

252, 253 ; Kuch Behar, 341. 248 ; according to religion, sex, and age, 

Normal schools in Ddrjfling, 191 ; Kuch 249-252 ; infirmities of the people, 252 ; 

Behar, 437. ethnical division of the people, 252-234 ; 

aboriginal tribes, 254-256 ; Hindu castes, 
256-259 ; Muhammadans, 259, 260 ; reli- 
O gious division of the people, 260 ; distribu- 

tion of the people into town and country, 
Occupations of women in Kuch Behar, 387. 260-262. Of the State of Kuch Behar, 338- 

Oil-seeds, Cultivation of, in Darjfling, 95; 360; Census of 1872 and its results, 338- 

Jalpdigurf, 273 ; Kuch Behar, 382, 340; comparative density of, 338, 339; 

Ojhds or sorcerers in Jdlpdigtirf, 326. abstract of, in each police circle, 339 ; ac- 

Out-turn of crops, etc., in Ddrjfling, 79-99; cording to age and sex, 340; ethnical 

Jalpaigurf, 274-276 ; Kuch Behar, 383, 384. division of the people, 340-342 ; aboriginal 

tribes, 342; Hindu castes, 342-346; de- 
scription of the Kochs or Rdjbansfs, 346- 
* 358; religious division of the people, 358, 

359 ; urban and rural population, 359, 360. 
Palace of the Rdja of Kuch Behar, 360. Postal statistics of Ddrjfling, 195; Jalpdigurf, 

Pdn or, betel-leaf cultivation, in Ddrjfling, 319; Kuch Behar, 439, 440. 

9^ ; Jalpdigurf, 274 ; Kuch Behar, 394. Potatoes, Cultivation of, in Darjfling, 96, 97. 
Pdnl-Koch, an aboriginal race in Kuch Pradh&ns or village officials in Jalpaigurf, 

. Behar, 355-357. . 262, 263. 
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JPrajds; or cultivators in Jalpaiguri, 285, 288 ; 

. Kuch. Behar,.. 384, 387-390. . ,-j 

" Prevailing winds in Darjiling, 199 * Jalpdiguri, j 
' ;::320'|:'KucliVBe!iar,''44o».'443,'.; . 

■'Prices: '.of food, .'etc. in Darjiling, ioi, 102 ; 

. . Jalpdiguri, 278, 279;..Kuch Behar, 385, .386. 
Priests in Ddrjiliug, 64, 65, 76, 77. ' 

Primary schools : in , Darjiling,.. 193, 194 ; Jal- 
paiguri, ■ 314-318 : Kuch Behar, '.437. 

' Principal articles of trade in ' Darjiling, . 158 ; 

; ..jalpaiguri, 237, 297 ; Kuch Behar, 337, 
398-401. 

Principal estates in Darjiling, 182; Jalpaiguri, 

304-307- 

, Principal : seats:; ..of trade in Darjiling, 158 ; { 
. Jalpaiguri, 237, 297 ; ■. . Kuch . Behar, 337, j 
398-401. 

' Printing' presses , in Darjiling, 178; J alpaiguri, j 
301 ; Kuch Behar, 360. •"'■■'j 

Proprietors of land in Ddrjiling, 30, 182 ; Jal- I 
pdigurf, 303-367 ; Kuch Behar, 385. 

' Protection' to person and property in Dar- j 
jiling, 182-185 ; Jalpaiguri, 307-312; .Kuch' J 
Behar, 431, 432, 436, 437. 

Pulse crops in Darjiling, 95, 96 ; Jalpdiguri, 
273 ; Kuch Behar, 382. 


Rdidhak, a river in Jalpdiguri, 225, 234 ; 
Kuch Behar, 336. 

Railways in Darjiling, 128 ; Jalpaiguri, 296 ; 
Kuch Behar, 397. 

Rainfall in Ddrjiling, 198, 199 ; Jalpdiguri, 
320, 321 ; Kuch Behar, 441, 442. 

Rdjd of Kuch Behar, History of the, 402- 
426. 

Rajbdnsfs or Kochs, an aboriginal tribe in 
Ddrjiling, 80 ; Jalpdiguri, 255, 256 ; Kuch 
Behar, 346-358. 

Rammdn, a river in Ddrjiling, 26. 

Ramtdl, a lake in Ddrjiling, 28, 29. 

Rangun, a river in Ddijiling, 26. 

Ranjit, a river in Darjiling, 25, 26. 

Rates of interest in Ddrjiling, 164 ; Jalpdi- 
guri, 300, 301 ; Kuch Behar, 401, 402. 

Rates of rent in Darjiling, 122-124 ; jalpdi- 
guri, 286-292 ; Kuch Behar, 392, 394. 

Ratho, a river in Ddrjiling, 26, 27. 

Rayats or farmers in jalpaiguri, 285. 

Reclamation of land in Ddrjiling, 30 ; Kuch 
Behar, 338. 

Record rooms in Kuch Behar, 360, 434. 

Regular police in Ddrjiling, 182, 183 ; Jal- 
pdiguri, 308 ; Kuch Behar, 431, 432, 436, 
437 - 

Relief in famines in Darjiling, 125-127 ; Jal- 
pdiguri, 293 ; Kuch Behar, 395. 

Religion and ceremonies of the Mechs or 
Bodos in Ddrjiling, 73-76 ; of the Pani- 
Kochs in Kuch Behar, 356, 357 ; of the 
Kochs or Rdjbansis, 378. 

Religion, Population according to, in Ddr- 
jiling, 41-43; Jalpdiguri, 249-250, 260; Kuch 
Behar, 358, 359. 
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Religious division of the people in Ddrjiling, 
85-87 ; Jalpdiguri, 260 ; Kuch Behar, 358, 
359 - 

Religious festivals in Ddrjiling, 76; Jalpdi- 
guri, 269, 270 ; Kuch Behar, 444. 

Religious worship in Kuch Behar, 378, 379. 

Ranigango, a mountain in Jalpaiguri, 225. 

Rent, Rates of, in Ddrjiling, 122-124; Jal- 
pdiguri, 286-292 ; Kuch Behar, 392-394. 

Rent law, suits and disputes in Jalpdiguri, 
303, 304 ; Kuch Behar, 435. 

Revenue and expenditure of Darjiling, 178- 
182 ; Jalpdiguri, 301-304 ; Kuch Behar, 

^ 432 - 435 - 

Re venue collections in Kuch Behar for six 
years, 1869-70 to 1874-75, 434. 

Revenue districts of Ddrjiling, 104 ; Jalpdi- 
guri, 264-269. 

Revenue, Land, of Ddijiling, 179-182 ; Jal- 
pdiguri, 302-304 ; Kuch Behar, 434, 435. 

Revenue-paying land tenures in Darjiling, 
111-112 ; Kuch Behar, 388-390. 

Rice cultivation in Ddrjiling, 92-94 ; Jalpai- 
guri, 271, 272 ; Kuch Behar, 379-381. 

Rice, Preparations made from, in Ddrjiling, 
94, 95 ; Jalpdiguri, 272, 273; Kuch Behar, 
381, 382. 

Rice, Prices of, in Ddijiling, ioi, 102 ; Jal- 
pdiguri, 278, 279 ; Kuch Behar, 386. 

Rights of cultivators. — See Tenures of land. 

Rivers of Ddrjiling, 24-28 ; Jalpdiguri, 225- 
235 ; Kuch Behar, 334-338. 

River trade and traffic in Jalpdiguri, 236, 237, 
2987300 ; Kuch Behar, 337, 399-401. 

Roads and means of communication in Dar- 
jiling, 24, 127, 128 ; Jalpdiguri, 235, 236, 
294-296 ; Kuch Behar, 337, 396, 397. 

Roli, a river of Ddrjiling, 27-28. 

Ruined cities in Kuch Behar, 335, 360-370. 

Rural police of Darjiling, 183 ; Jalpdiguri, 
308, 309. 


Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision, of Ddrji- 
ling, 18, 22, 24, 87-90, 196 ; Jalpdiguri, 216, 
261, 262 ; Kuch Behar, 439. 

Salt-licks in Ddrjiling, 31, 32. 

Samdj, The Brdhma, in Jalpdiguri, 260 ; 
Kuch Behar, 359. 

Sanatarium in Darjiling, 22, 87-90. 

Sankos, a river in Jalpdiguri, 225, 234 ; Kuch 
Behar, 336. 

Sdrkfs, a sept of Nepdlis in Ddrjiling, 53. 

Scenery in Ddrjiling, 22, 23; Jalpdiguri, 224, 
225 - 

Schools in Ddrjiling, 187-195 ; Jalpdiguri, 
313-3:19 ; Kuch Behar, 432, 437, 439. 

Seats of trade, Principal, in Ddrjiling, 158 ; 
Jalpdiguri, 237, 297; Kuch Behar, 337, 
398-401. 

Semi-Hinduized aborigines in Ddrjiling, 44, 
45, 47-80 ; Jalpdiguri, 252-256; Kuch 
Behar, 340-342. 

Service land tenures in Kuch Behar, 392. 

v.-'"; : j 7. V '-5' 2 G 
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Sex, Population according to, in Darjiling, 

.41-43, ; Jalpaigurf, 248-252 ; Kuch Behar, 


340. 

Sikkim hills, near Darjiling, 19-22 ; trade 
through, 159-164.. 

Sikkim hill territory in Darjiling, 114-116. 

Sinchal Pahar, a. range of mountains in 
Darjiling, 23, 24, no. 

Sinchuld&range of mountains in Jalpaiguri, 

^ 225. 

Singalila range of .mountains in Darjiling, 
20, 23. 

Singimdrf, a river of Kuch Behar, 335. 

Sitting, a mountain in Darjiling, 23. 

Size of holdings in Darjiling, 99 ; Jalpaiguri, 
276; Kuch Behar, 384, 390. 

Slate in Darjiling, .31, ,157. 

Small-pox in Darjiling, 51, 200 ; Jalpdiguri, 

: 323 ; Kuch Behar, 379, 444* 

Snake-bite, Deaths by, in Jalpaiguri, 246. 

Social laws of the Mechs or Bodos in Dar- 
jiling, 72, 73. 

Spare land in Darjiling, 103, 104; Jalpaiguri, 
280 ; Kuch Behar, 383, 387. 

Springs in Ddrjiling, 32, 33. 

Sri, a river in Darjiling, 27. 

Statistics of towns in Darjiling, 42, 87-90 ; 
Jalpaiguri, 248, 261, 262; Kuch Behar, 
359* S^o. . 

Subargum, a mountain m Darjiling, 23. 

Subdivisions of Darjiling, 42, 104, 196, 197 ; 
Jalpdiguri, 248, 250 ; Kuch Behar, 439, 440. 

Sudra castes, in Darjiling, 45, 81 ; Jal- 
paiguri, 253, 256, 257 ; Kuch Behar, 341- 
343* 

Sugar-cane cultivation in Darjiling, 96; Jal- 
paiguri, 274. 

Sundwars, a sept of Nep&tts in Darjiling, 
45*54- 


T 


Tahutddrs in Jalpaiguri, 304, 305, 

Taluks, a land tenure in Jalpaigurf, 304, 
305, 307. 

Tdkkas, a sept of Nepalis in Darjiling, 53. 
Tanglu, a mountain in Darjiling, 23, 26. 
Tardl territory in Darjiling, 116-122. 

Taxes in Darjiling, 180, iSx ; Jalpdiguri, 
302, 303 ; Kuch Behar, 432-435. 
Tchinchula range of mountains in Jalpdiguri, 

■ 225. 

Tea cultivation in Ddrjiling, 164-176. 

• Temperature in Ddrjiling, 197, 198 -; Jal- 
pdiguri, 321 ; Kuch Behar, 440, 443. 
Tenures of land in Ddrjiling, 104-122; build- 
ing leases, 105; bdzdr lands, 105, 106 ; 
' farming leases, 105-107 ; fee-simple lands, 
d 106-110; freehold tenures, in; revenue- 
paying tenures, hi, 112 ; lands held by 
. Government, 112 ; hill tract granted to 
; Ghebu Lima, 112-114 ; Sikkim hill terri- 
tory, 114-116 ; Tardl, 116-120 ; Bhutan 
hill tract, 120-122. In Jalpdiguri, 280-286 ; 
zamlnddrs, 280, 281 ; jotddrs, 282-284; 


ckukdtiiddrs or muldnddrs, 285 ; ray a Is, 
285 ; prajds, 285-28S . In the State of Kuch 
. Behar,: 388-392 ; revenue-paying, .tenures; . ■ 
3S8-390 rent-free tenures, 391, "392. ' 

Thdnds or police... '.circles m'-pdtjilmg,,.'43 '; ; 

■ . Jalpaiguri, ■ .248,; ■ 307. ; Kuch , Behar, : 339, . . . 

42B, 439. 

Thibet and Central Asia, .1 rade with, 158-164, 
Tillage in Darjiling, 92-104 4 rice crops, 92- . , 
.95 p other cereals; 95 ; green crops, 95, .' 

■ 964 fibre. '.crops;; ■ 96 ;. miscellaneous . crop's,' , ■ 

. . 96, 97 ; area,, .out-turn of. crops,... etc.; 97- ; 

’ .. 99 ; condition of the cultivators, 99, ico ; .' 

domestic animals, 100;’ agricultural imple- 
. ments, 100, 101.; wages and. ...prices, .101, ,. 
202 ; . weights and . measures, .102, . 103' 

■ agricultural ■ day-labourers, . 103 ; ' spare ' ... 
lands, 103,. 1 04,: b In Jalpaiguri,, 272-280.; ' „ 
rice, crops, 271-273 ; other cereals, green. ,. 
■crops, fibres, tobacco, oil-seeds, etc., . 273,. ; 

■ 274 ; . area, out-turn of crops, etc., .274- 

276 ; . condition of . the, cultivators, 276, : 

277 ; domestic animals, 277 ; agricultural 
implements, 277, 278 ; wages and prices, 
278, 279 ; weights and measures, 279; 
labourers, 279, 280 ; spare land, 280. In 
the State of Kuch Behar, 379-387 ; rice 
cultivation, 379-382 ; other cereals, green 
crops, fibres, oil-seeds, tobacco, etc., 382, 
383 ; area, out-turn of crops, etc., 383, 
384 ; condition of the cultivators, 384, 
385 ; domestic animals, 385 ; agricultural 
implements, 385 ; wages and prices, 385, 
386 ; weights and measures, 387 ; day- 
labourers, 387 ; waste lands, 387. 

Tistd, a river in Ddrjiling, 24, 25; Jalpaiguri, 
225-228 ; Kuch Behar, 334, 335. 

Tobacco, Cultivation of, in Ddrjiling, 95 ; Jal- 
pdiguri, 274, 298-300 ; Kuch Behar, 382 ; 
trade in, Jalpaiguri, 298-300 ; Kuch Behar, 
399-401. 

Torshd, a river in Jalpaiguri, 225,233 ; Kuch 
Behar, 335, 336. 

Towns and municipalities in Ddrjiling, 87-90; 

Jalpdiguri, 261, 262 ; Kuch Behar, 359, 360. 
Towns and villages, Statistics of, in Ddrjiling, 
42, 87-90 ; Jalpaiguri, 248, 261, 262 ; Kuch 
Behar, 359, 360. 

Townships in Darjiling, 42 ; Jalpdiguri, 248 ; 
Kuch Behar, 339. 

Trade and commerce in Darjiling, 158-164 ; 

Jalpdiguri, 297-300; Kuch Behar, 398-401. 
Trade, Balance of, in Jalpdiguri, 297, 298. 
Trade, Principal articles and seats of, in 
Darjiling, 158 ; Jalpdiguri, 237, 297 ; Kuch 
Behar, 337, 398-401. 

Trade with Thibet and Central Asia, 158-164. 
Traffic on rivers in Jalpaiguri, 236, 237, 298- 
300 ; Kuch Behar, 337, 399-401. 

Trees, Principal, in Ddrjiling, 37, 38 ; Jal- 
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